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Reaſon and Relig1on : 
OR, THE 


Grounds and Meaſures 


DEVOTION. 


Conſider'd from the 


Nature of G O D, 


ANDTHE 
Nature of Man, 
In ſeveral Contemplations. 


With Exerciſes of Devotion applied 
to every Contemplation. 
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To his GR ACE 


The Duke of Ormond, 
CHANCELLOR 


OF THE 


Univerſity of Oxford. 


May tt pleaſe your Grace, 


I S not that I Aﬀect the 
Patronage of great Per- 
ſons, TI hat this Philoſophical 
piece of Devotion is now com- 
mended to Tours ; but becauſe 
I thought none fo fit as your 
Grace to Patronize a pertor- 
mance that ſo well agrees both 
to the CharaFer of your Perſon, 


A 3 and 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


and to the Station whereby you 
ſtand related to us. 

Reaſon and Religion, which 
make every Page in this Vo- 
lame, as they are the two great- 
eſt Pertections of Humane Na- 
ture, {o do they both conſpire 
m your Graces Perſon, and that 
to ſuch a degree as would too 
much employ our wonder , 
were they not both fo Hered:- 
tary to your Noble Blood, as 
to ſeem rather entailed upon 
you by deſcent, than to be of 
your own acquiring. 

| But, befides your own Per- 
lonal Eminency in theſe two 
Noble Qualifications of Mind, 
your Grace has already under- 
taken to be -their Patron and 


Pro- 


The Epiſile Dedicatory. 


Protector. Reaſon and Keligr 
on may very fitly be 1n{cribed 
as a Motio upon the Gates of 
our Cniverſtty; and every one 
of our Colleges is a School of 
Piety, as well as of Philoſophy. 
The accompliſhment of our 
Intellecuals and Morals, 1s the 
peculiar deſignation of this 
Place, and our proper and al- 
moſt only buſineſs in it. And 
in purſuance of this end, your 
Grace has been lately pleaſed 
to give xs the honour, and your 
ſelf the zrouble of being our 
Chancellor. 1 could not there- 
tore but preſume, that a Perton 
by diſpoſetion of Mind fo much 
a lover, and by place fo much 
concerned, to be a ProteFor of 
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T be Epiſtle Deaicatory. 
Learning and Piety, would be 


eaſily inclined to countenance 
a performance, whoſe direQ aim 
is the promotion of both. And 
now that your Grace may re- 
ceive as much Benefit trom the 
peruſal of thele Meditations, as 
they will receive Honour and 
Reputation from your Graces 
Favour and Prote&ion, is all 
that 1s further deſired 


By joar G races 
mojt humble 


and devoted FS ervant, 


J. Norris. 


TO 


cellent things of a Devotional 
Nature Written or the Ulſe and Be- 
nefit of Ordznaryand Unlearned Perſons, 
but little or nothing for the pious en- 
tertalnment of more refined and elevated 
Underſtandings, I thought I could 
not employ my Pen to better purpoſe 
than in writing ſomething of the like 
Kind for the uſe of the Learned Reader, 
who, perhaps needs as much to be 
aſlifted in his Devotzon as the more 
Ignorant ; and whoſe Heart may want 
as much to be [nflamed, as the others 
Head does to be Inſtrutted. 

It muſt be acknowledged there- 
fore that I now write only to thoſe 
of the Learned Order, and not to all 
of them neither, but only to thoſe 

W1O 


Tr having been ſeveral Ex- 


To the Reader. 


who are not ſpoil'd by their Learning, 
and whoſe Underſtandings are not 
Cramp d by the cleaving Prejudices of 
- Scholaſtick Education, To thoſe who 
have a Genius for the Contemplative 
Way, who have Patience enough to ' 
perſue a long Train of thoughts, 4- 
cuteneſs enough to diſcern their Order 
and Dependence, and (which is worth 
all ) Ind:fferency enough to uſe and al- 
low Liberty of T hinkeng, and not to 
ſtartle, and be affrighten'd at a New 
Notion, 

By theſe few Hints the Reader may 
ealily perceive both what kind of Com- 
poſetzons theſe are, and how I would 
have him come prepared and qualified 
to the Reading of them. Whar 
further concerns him to know, in 
reference to the Subject and Delign 
of the Book, he may learn from the 
IntroduFion. 


The 


The General 


CONTENTS 


Of the Whole. 
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PART I. 


Ntrodudion. | Page I. 
Contemplation T. 

Of the general Idea of God. P. 7 
Contemplation II. 


That God is a Being abſolutely Perfeft, proved 
from the Preceding general Idea of God. p.17 
Contemplation III. 

That therefore all the Perfeitions of particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and that after a more 
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Beings themſelves. P.25 

Contemplation IV. 
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[. 

HERE being nothing of greater conſe- 
quence, to the higheſt Intereſt of 
Man, than the knowledge of God 
and himtelf, 1 thought 1 could not 

better employ my Sozirude, either for my Own 

or for the World's Advantage, than in exerciſing 
my fſevereſt Concemplations upon theſe rwo 
great and important Subjects, the Vature of God, 
and the Nature of Man. 

II. 

It muſt indeed be confeſsd, that there is no- 
thing whereof we have or can have ſo little 
knowledge, as of theſe two thingsz and cls 
much to be lamented that rhere ſhould lie our 
greateſt Ignorance, where we are moſt concern 'd 
to know, But thus It 1s : That of our ſelves, 
which we are beſt acquainted with, is leaſt of all 
our ſelves: And the «known part of this little 
World 1s much greater than the krown. We 
know bur little of our Bodies, but- infinitely !:fs 
of our Souts, God has not given us any 1-2 of 
the /atter, and whatever we can borrow from 
our Senſes will never beable to ſupply that defect. 
For there 1s a greater diſtance and diſnroportion 
between an [mmaterial ſubſtance and a Senſible, 
than between one ſenſible and another. Bur 
now the underſtanding the nature of one ſenſible 
will not ſufhce to make us underſtand che nature 
of another. For a Man born Blind will never from 
tits underſtanding of Sounds come to vnderſtang 

B Co- 
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Colours, Much leſs therefore will our nnderſtand- 
ing of Senſible things help us to underſtand the 
nature of /mmaterial Subſtances, 

[1]. 

Andif not of Immaterial ſubſtances in general, 
much leſs will it ſerve us tounderitand the Eſſence 
of the great God, which inhnitly tranſcends all o- 
ther Immaterial {vbſtances. The Idea of God is 
leaſt capable of all Spiritual Beings, to be form'd 
out of /enſible pbantaſms, For I conlider that by 
how much the more our Mind 1s raiſed to the 
Contemplation of Spiritual things, by ſo much 
the more we always abſtratt from ſexſebles. But 
now the hioheft and laſt term of Contemplation is, 
the Divine Eſſence, Whence it follows neceſſarily, 
that the Mind which ſees the Divine Eſſence, muſt 
be totally and throughly abſolv'd from all com- 
merce with the Corporeal Senſes, either by Death, 
or {ome extatical and rapturous Abſtrafion. So true 
is that which God ſaid to Moſes, Thou canſt not 
fee my face, for there ſhall no man ſee me, and live, 
Exod. 33, 20. 

IV. 

So far therefore are we from deriving any Idca 
of God from our Senſes, that they are our great- 
cſt Impediment in Divine Contemplations. So 
great, that we cannot any other way clearly ap- 
prehend the Eſſence of God while we are lodg d 
in the Priſon of our Senſes. God cannot glve us 
a diſtinct view of himſelf,while we hold any com- 
merce with our Senſes. For he that knows exact- 
iy what proportion our preſent condition bears 
to his own Divine Glories, has told us, That no 
Man ſhall /ce him:,and hve, We muſt therefore for 
ever Ceſpzir of conceiving the Divine Eſlence 

clearly 
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c:early and dijtinitly, not only from onr Senſes, 
but even with them. 
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V. 
that there 1s any darkneſs or obſcurity tn 
God. No, God 1s the malt4 kn da Object 1n 
melt, tor hes the Firſt Being, and therefore 
ne Firſt Truth, and therefore the Firſt [nrelligible, 
and Ly quently the moſt Jatelliguble, One Apo- 
itle ſays th at ne dwells in hg: and another, that 
ne 15 ligh And that there is no Qcark! jeſs at ali in 7 
him. God therefore fderI in his own Na- 
ture 1s as well the moſt 7nte/igible, as the moſt 
Intel;gent Being in the Worid 
” VI. 
The difficulty therefore ariſes not from the 0%- 
icurity of the Objef, but from the di/proporiion of 
tne Faculty, For our Underſtandings Rand affected 
tO the 0ſt 14 ifef Objects, as the Eye of a Bat to 
tne light of tine Sun, as the TOP. her obſerves cs 
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come at, not for its diſtance ( for te is not far 
from every one of us ) but { jor its bright ves. The 
very Anpels are forc'd to * it their faces when as». - 
they ſeit ; bur for Mortals, t! ey can: 1ot ſo much _ 
as come nigh ; it The ſhort is, God 1s 700 172tell- 
7ible to be here clearly anderſtood ! by an Imboay' a 
Underſtanding ; and too How a Light hinders 
Viſton, as much as Darkne 

VIt. 

But tho? we cannot here have a clear and ©< 

{tint knowledoe cither of God or our Selves, _ 


We may know ſo much of both as may ſerye the | 
87 enf9 | 
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ends of Piety and Devotion. We may by attend.- 
ing to that general Idea of God, which is by him- 
ſelf imprinted on our Minds, learn to unfold ma- 
ny of the PerfeCtions of his Glorious and Invitible 
Eſſence ; and tho' we cannot ſee his face and live, 
yet his back-part; ( we know ) were once ſeen by 
a Mortal capacity, and ſo may be again. And 
for our ſelves, tho* God has not given us any 1dea 
of our own Souls, yet the powers and operations, 
the condition, circumſtances, and accidents of 
our Nature, are things that may fall] within the 
Sphere of Human conſideration. And from both 
theſe we may derive Meaſures for our due beha- 
viour towards the Great God, And this 1s the de- 
ſign of the preſent Contemplations, viz, to con- 
ſider ſo much of the nature of God, and the na- 
cure of Man, as may afford ſufficient Grounds 
and Meaſures for true Piety and Devotion. 
VIIL. 

By Devotion here I do not meerly underſtand 
that ſpecial diſpoſition or aCt of the Soul, where- 
by we warmly and paſſionately addreſs our ſelves 
to God in Prayer, (which is what is commonly 
meant by Devotion) but I uſe the word in a great- 
er Latitude, ſo as to comprehend under it Faith, 
Hope, Love, Fear, Truſt, Humility, Submiſſion, Ho- 
nour, Reverence, Adoration,Thauksgiving, in a word, 
all that Duty which we owe to God. Nor by this 
acceptation do I ſtretch the word beyond what 
either from its rife it ay, or by frequent uſe a- 
mong theLearned it does lignifie. Devotion 15 & de- 
vovendo,from devoting,or giving up ones ſelf whol- 
ly to theService of another. And accordingly thoſe 
among the Heathens who deliyer'd and conſfign'd 


themſelves up to Death, for the ſafety of their 
Coun- 
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Country, were called Devoti, And ſo in like man- 

ner for a Man to give up himſelf wholly and in- 

tirely to the Service of God, and aCtually to de- 

mean himſelf towards him in the condutt of his 

life, as becomes a Creature towards his Creator, 

is Devotion. And in this Latitude the word Is 

uſed by Aquinas, who defines Devotion to be, A 

will readily to give up ones ſelf to- all thoſe things 

which belong to the Service of God. = - " 
IX. PT 

This is what I here underſtand by Devotion, 
and of which 1 intend in the following Contem- 
plations to aſlign the Grounds and Meaſures from 
the Nature of God, and the Nature of Man. But 
before I proceed to inforce and direft Devotion 
trom theſe two particular Subjects of Contempla- 
tion, I think it not improper to conſider a little 
by way of preparation, tiow much Contempla- 
tion or Meditation in general contributes to the 
advantage of Devotion. 

X, 

They that make Jgnorance the Mother of Devo- 
ron, cannot ſippoſe Contemplation any great 
friend toit, For the more a Man Contemplates, 
the more he will know, and the wiſer he grows, 
the leſs apt upon their ſuppoſition he will be for 
Devotion. But I would ask the Men of this fancy 
this one Queſtion. Is Devotion a Rational thing, 
Or 1S it not? If not, why then do they recom- 
mend Ignorance or any thing elſe in order to it * 
For It may as well, nay. better, be let alone. But 
if it be a Rational thing, then they muſt either 
ſay, that the more a Man conſiders, the leſs he 
wl:l diſcover the Reaſons of it ; or that the more 
he diſcovers the Reaſons of it, the leſs he will be 

D: 3 per'- 


"CCL aged to tlic CYact Ice of it. Both which Pro- 
poIt! 1525 are abtura ant ridiculous enovgh to be 
but too tidiculons to be [eriouſly refuted. 
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Totne 24 Va! ds 0 of ' Tey OLLON, We need only CON - 


cer, that Devo:ton is an act of the Will, that 
£1 Object of rhe Will 1s good apparent, or good 


underſtood, and conſequently that every act of 
the Will is influenc*'d and regulated by confiderats- 
on, Devotion therefore 1s as much iniluvenc'd by 
conſideration as any other act of the Will is: And 
therefore I cannot but admire at the Diſpoſers of 
the Angelical Hierarchies, for making the Sera- 
phim excel in Love and Devotion, and the Cherubin 
in Knowledge, As if Knowledge were not the beſt 
preparative for Devotion. 

XII. 

I deny not but that Knowledge and Devotion of- 
ten go aſunder, and the Wi/eſt are not always the 
Devoute3t, But then this is not owing to the na- 
tural and direct influence of Knowledg, but comes 
to paſs only occaſionally and accidentally, by rea- 
{on of ſome other impediment : Suppoſe Pride, 
Luſt, Covetouſneſs, or ſome fuch indiſpolition of 
Mind, which is of more force and prevalency to 
fett our Devotion, than KKnowledpe is to further 
it. And then no wonder that ws heavier Scale 
welghs down. But it1!] Knowledge has a rzatura! 
aptneſs to excite Devotion, and will infalttbly do 
it if riot hinder'd by fome other cauſe. So that 
we ray take this ior a Nevei- Sraiting if nle, 1 nat 
all other things being equal, the more Knowing 
and conlider! ing | ill the wore Devont. And in 
this ſenſe 2!ſo that of the Pſelmif will be yerihi'd, 
ohile Twas mang the fre kndled, Tk; 


C79 
\ The great God fo inlighten my Mind, and ſo govern 
ny Pen, that by theſe my Meditations I may illsſtrate 
his ineffable Excellence, and kindle noly flames of De- 
v9tzon, both in my Self, and in my Reader, Tohim 
therefore | pray inthe words of ZAofes, 1 beſeeci: 
thee, ſhew me thy glory, Amen. 
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Contemplation I. 


Of the general Idea of God. 


L 

OD never at any time diſcover'd ſo much of 
himſelf in ſo few words, as when he ſaid to 
Aloſes, enquiring by what Name he ſhould ſtile 
him, to make him known to the Children of 7/r-4- 
el. Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the children of Iſrael, | AM 
Math ſent me unto you WIR TOR OIVTR 4, e, not as 
we render it in Erglih, I amthat I am, tk'i', 1 am 
that am, or, I am be that am. And to the Seventy 

read 1t, "E538 eli 6 ay, 1 Am me that 15, 

ql 

This 1s the Sacred and Incommunicable Name 
of the Grear God, that which conrains in It ,-gy 
To TMICwWa This I85TH)O-, Al the Fulnefs of the God- 
head, all the Treaſutes of the Divinity. By this 
Name he 1s diſtinguiſh'd not only from falſe Gods, 
but from all other Beings whatſoever. TÞ 42 be 
that am.ſays God, implying that he is aficr. 'ome 
very Eminent and Pecuiiar Manner, and t.:4tno- 
thing elſe beſides bim eraly is, This therefore 
Cenotes the great Eminence and Pecnliarirty 


p 


_ both 


l | 
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both of the Eſſence and of the Exiftence of God 
Here therefore [ ſhall take my ground, and ſhal! 
hence deduce and vnfold, i. The general Idea or 
Notion of God. 21ly. Some of thoſe chief Excellen- 
cies and PerfeCtions of his which may have a 
more ſtrong and immediate Influence upon our 
Piety and Devotion, 
I. 

In the preſent Contemplation I am concern'd 
for no more than only to fix the general Idea or 
Notion oi God. T his is of extraordinary moment 
to the clearneſs and diſtinCtneſs of our following 
Conremplations ; for unleſs we take the right 
threa at firſt, the whole progreſs will be nothing 
elſe but crror and confuſion. 

IV. 

Now as to the general Idea or firſt Conception 
of God, this has been Univerſally vnderſtood tg 
be, ihat he is a Being abſolutely perfef. This I fay 
ha- been made the general Notion of God in all 
the Meraphyſics and Divinity that 1 have yet ſeen. 
And particularly it has been imbraced by two An- 
thors of extraordinary Speculation, Garteſius and 
Dr. More, whoſe Authority in this matter claims 
a peculiar deference, becauſe they are Men that 
Philoſophize with a free and unadaifed Genius, 
and write not as they read, but as they think, 


This Opinion, becauſe embraced by »:any, and 
{ome of them great Patrons, I once took for aThe- 
orem of unqueſtionable Truth, But upon a more 
narrow inſpeftion, 1 find it neceſſary to diſſent 
from it, tho! it be calld ſimgularity to do ſo. For 
however plauſible it may at firſt view appear, I 
think there is no leſs an Obje0n than plain De- 

” monſfl ration 
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monſtration againſt it, Which I make out upon 
theſe grounds. 
VI. 

Firſt I conſider that the 1dea of a thing is that 
formal conception or inward word of the Mind, 
which expreſles or repreſents the Eſſence or Na- 
ture of a thing, Then again, by the Eſſence of a 
thing, 1s meant that which o»ght to be firſt con- 
ceiv'd in a thing, and to which all other things 
are underſtood as ſuperadded, 1 ſay, which onght 
to be firlt conceiv'd, becauſe in fixing the Eſſence 
of a thing, not the arbitrary or accidental, but the 
natural order of Conception to is be attended to, 
Whence It follows, that the Idea of a thing is 
that which expreſles that which is fir5# of a thing 
in order of conception. 

VII. 

This being granted, it does hence evidently 
follow, That that which is not firſt to be con- 
ceiv*d in the nature of a thing, but ſuppoſes ſome- 
whart there before it in order of conception, can- 
not be the Idea of that thing, tho' it be never fo 
neceſſarily and inſeparably joyn'd with it. For 
if it were, then ſomething would be the Idea of a 
thing, which 1s not firſt in order of conception ; 
which is againſt the definition of ſuch an Idea. 

VIII. 

For, toilluſtrate this by an example, Who will 
{ay that the 14ea of a Triangle conſiſts in this, that 
any two of its ſides, taken together, are greater 
than the third remaining ? This is, indeed, a ne- 
ceſſary affection of a triangle, but it muſt by no 
means be allow'd to he its 14ea, becauſe "ris not 
what we firſt conceive in it, that being this, viz. 
wat which is comprebended by three right Lines : 

Which 
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Which being the firſt thing conceiy'd, is there- 
fore the true Idca of 2 Triangle, 
IX, 

Now that to be a Being abſolutely perfect, is 
not the fir ft conceivable in God, bar ſuppoſes lome- 
thing before it in theD: vineNature, 's plain from 
hence, becauſe it may be proved 2 priori, or by 
way of a cauſal dependence from ſomeching In the 
fame Divine Nature. That it may be thus pro- 
ved [ ſhall make appear in my ſecond Contempla- 
tion, where I ſhall make it my profeſt buſineſs 
actually to prove it. At preſent I ſ»ppoſe it, and 
upon that ſuppoſicion do, I think, rightly con- 
clude, that to be a Being abſolutely per fett, cannot 
be properly the Idea of God, For the Conſequence 
of my Argument will, I ſuppoſe, be acknowledg'd 
by all, the only difficulty Is concerning the Propo- 
ſition it ſelf : But the Proof of this I reſerve to the 
E2ext Contemplation. 

X. 
| If it be in the mean time obje(ted, That to be 
a Being abſolutely Perfect, is involv'd in the No- 
tion of God; and that 'u!s an lea that can be. 
long to no. other Being, and that therefore it 
mult be the Idea of God. To this I anſwer, 1. That 
a thing may be involv'd in tlie Notion of 2 thing 
either Formal; and Explicitcly, or elſe Vertually 
and/mpl;citly, Whatever 1s involv'd Formally 
and Explicitly in any Idea, 1s Efential to that 
Idea.” But not what is involy'd only Fertually 
and implicitly.” Thus *cis vertually and implicit- 
ly involvd in the Idea of a Triangle, that it has 
three Angles equal to two Right anes, and yet 
vIC e don © therefore make this the Idea of a Trian- 
, becauſe 'tis not there Formally and Explicitly, 
DUL 
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bat only Fertzally and Potentially, But now to be 
a Being abſolutely perfeCt is not involv'd in the 
Notion of God Formally ard Explicitly, but on- 
ly Vertually and Potentially (as will appear in 
the next Contemplation } and conſequently *tis 
hence more rightly concluded, that the Idea of 
God docs not conſiſt in this, that he is a Being Ab. 
tolutely Perfect, 
XI. 

To the ſecond part of the Objetion I anſwer, 
that "cis not enough to make athing the Ideaof a 
thing, becauſe it can belong to no other Being 
For then to be Circumſcriptively in a place muſt be 


the Idea of a Body, and to be Riſtble muſt be the 


Idea of a ar, for theſe are ſuppoſed ro belong 
to no other Beings, No, the moſt that ought to 
concluded hence, is,that ſuch things are xvews iNe 
rift properties, ſuch as immediately and necellari- 
ly flow trom the Eſſence of the ſubjeC&t ; not that 
they are the very Efſence it ſelf. When therefore 
"tis faid that to be a Being abſolutely pertect can 
belong to no other but God, all that may be 
hence concluded is, that tis an Efſenti :al, and con- 
ſequently Incomm: nicablk Property of f God to be a 
B-ing #biolntely perfect, but not that therein the 
Taca of God does conliſt. 


XII, 
- In 4 ts be nor thz Idea of God, wherein 
ſhall we fix 1t? It muſt be in ſomething which we 


firſt conceive in God, and which is the Baſis and 
Foundation of wi:atever we aſcribe to him, rus 
ever we think or ſay of him. It muſt be in ſome 

thing that in iome mezature expreſles 5 and repre- 
ſents his Efſence And where ſhall we look for 
this but in bis 2cme, that or cat — v rhereby ne 
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reveaPd himſelf to Moſes, and whereby A/c: 

was to make him known to his own People, who 

were then ignorant of him? [n this Name of God 

I ſuppoſe his Eflence and Idea to be couch'd, 
XIII, 

Here therefore I find my ſelf ingaged in theſe 
two conſiderations. Firſt, Why the Idea of Ged 
ſhould be lodg'd in his Name. Secondly, What 
this Idea of God is, which is there lodg'd. That 
the Idea cf God is lodg'd in his Name, | am indu- 
ced to believe upon theſe grounds. Firſt, Becauſe 
I think it highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe in general, 
That whenever God gives a name to any thing, 
"tis ſuch as expreſles its nature. Not that words 
ſignife naturally, but that God makes choice of 
ſuch a word whoſe ſignification naturally expreſ- 
ſes the thing, tho''twas thro' Arbitrary inſtituti- 
on that it firſ# came by ſuch a ſignification. In 
this ſenſe, I ſay, "tis highly reaſonable to believe, 
that God always names things according to their 
natures, For is it conſiſtent with the Accuracy of 
Infinite Wiſdom to miſ-call any thing ? No, as he 
knows the nmber of things, ſo he is as well skill'd 

PA. 147; In their natures. And therefore, ſays the P/almiſt, 
He telleth the number of the ſtars, and calleth them ail 
by their names, That is, by ſuch ſignificant names 
as expreſs their a1 and Influences. 

lV, 

Secondly, I conſider, That as *tis highly deco- 
rous and reaſonable in genera], that God ſhould 
call things by ſuch names as expreſs their natures ; 
ſo there is here a particular reaſon why he ſhould 
expreſs his own Eſſence in this his name. For thus 
ſtood the caſe : The Children of 7/rae! had been 
now along while converſant among the Egyptians, 

who 
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who were the greateſt 1dolaters and Polytheiſts in 
the World, there they had been uſed to ya- 
riety of Gods, who were alſo call'd by variety of 
names, Hereupon, ſays Moſes to God, Behold, 
when I come unto the children of Iſrael, and ſhall ſay 
unto them, the God of your Fathers hath ſent me uno 
you ;, and they ſhall ſay to me, What 15 his Name ? 
What ſhall 1 jay unto them ? Implying that it was 
necellary ( as indeed it was ) that God ſhould noti- 
fie himſelf by ſuch a Name, as would diſtinguiſh 
him from all the Gods of the Heathen, that is, by 
a Proper and Efſextial Name. Whereupon, ſays 
God to Moſes, 1 am that am. Thus ſhalt thou ſay 
unto the children of Iſrael,T ars hath ſent me unto you. 
XV. 

It being therefore concluded, that the Idea of 
God muſt be lodg'd in this his Name; let us now 
conſider what this Idea of God is which is there 
lodg'd. And for this we muſt attend in the firſt 
place to the true ſenſe and ſignification of this 
Name of God, I am that am, or, I am, Now this 
can iignifie no other, but Being it ſelf, or Untver- 
ſal Being, or Being in General, Beirg in the Abſtratt, 
without any reſtriction or limitation. As if God 
had ſaid, You enquire who I am, and by what 
Name T would be diſtinguiſh'd. Know then, that, 
T am he that am, I am Being it ſelf, This therefore 
muſt expreſs the Eſſence, and conſequently this 
muſt be the Formal Conception and Idea of God, 

XVI. 

But this muſt be further explain*'d, before it be 
further corfirmd. In order to which, 1 conſider, 
thatas, inevery particular ordcr or kind of Ee- 
ing there is a Univerſal Nature, under which al] 


iingulars are comprehended, and whereof they 
all 
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all partake : As for inſtance, there is the Nature 
or Eſſence of a Circle or Triangle i in common, 
as well as this or that particular Circle or Trian- 
gle. $So In Beings contider*d as Beings, there is 
Being In general, Univerſal Being, Being ir ſelf, 
or the Eſlence of Being, as well. as this or that 
Being 1n particular, 
XVII. 

Again I conſider, that all other Univerſal or 

Abſtract Eſſences are really diſtinct from, and 

it out of thoſe ſingulars whoſe Eſſences th. , 
This mult of neceſſity be allow'd, wharever (14 
Peripateticks remonſtrate to the contr ar \ *1 Nings 
muſt exiſt in 12 before they do in Na/ure, other- 
! wiſe twill be impoſſible to give an inte} >ible IC- 
count of the ſtability of Science, and of Propoliti- 
ons of Eternal Truth, But this | have already 
*p;2. Col- demonſtrated in my * Metaphyſical Ef, ay, and ſhall 
leion of haye an occaſion farther to diſcourſe ot it when I 
#ijcells come to treat of the Omniſcience of God, Here 
: therefore ſuppoſing it, I fay, That as all other 
Univerſals or Abſtract Eſſences are really diſtinct 
from, and exiſt out of thoſe Singulars whoſe Eſ- 
ſences they are ; ſo in like manner there is Be- 
ing it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being, really diſtinct, 
and ſeparately exiſting from al] particular beings 

XVII, 

And now that the Eſſence and ldea of God does 
conſiſt in this Being it ſelf, or this Eſſence of Being, 
wil) be further confirm'd from this Conſideration, 

That as all other Univerſal Natures or Eſſences 
Met. Eſſay. are nothing elſe ( as I have already elſewhere, 
and ſhall hereafter again prove ) but che Intellect 
of God, which as variouſly imitavle, or partict- 


pable, exhibits all the general Orders and Na- 
Lures 
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tires of things z fo this Being it felt, or this Ef- 
ſence of Being, what can 1t be elle, bur the very 


_ <NCC of God, containing in it the whole Pleni- 
trade and Poll 'biliry of being, all that is, or can be? 
XIX. 

And that this is the true Idea and Eflence of 
God, to be Being it ſelf, is further plain, becauſe 
cis the firſt conceivable in God. For the proof 
of this, Thatit is the firſt conceivable in God, I 
might appeal to experience. For, let any Con- 
templative Ferſon try whether this be not the firſt 
thing he conceives when he hears the Name of 
God. But I demonſtrate it thus. The firit thing 
which is conceivable in God, mult be the firſt 
thing that can abſolutely be conceiv'd. But Being 
it ſelf is the brit thing that can abſolutely be 
concetv'd. Therefore Being, it fe]f is the firſt thing 
which is conceivable in God, 


XX 
The Allumption | foppols, will Pals U nqueſti- 
on'd with al}. For what can'we pollibly conceive 
before Boing T3 fot * The Propoſit on { prove 
thus. God 15 tnefr ft $ Or, LACTC 15 NOTHINg DE» 


fore God. ANG the retore the hirft thing which 1s 
conceivable in God, muſt be the firſt thing that 
can abſolutely be Ras ar Orherwiſe "Thee 
would be ſomething hefore God, which is againſt 
the ſuppolition. The concluſion therefore fol llows, 
That Being !t iclt 1s the firſt thing which 1s con- 
ceivablein God ; and conſequent] Ys that the true 
Idea of God, is Being it fell; which was the 
thing to be proved. 
The Uſe of this to Devotion. 
F then God be 5cing ze ſelf, there is Infinite rea- 


{on why we ould Lovye, Fear, Reverenceand 
Adore 
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Adore him. For what an inlarged, indeterminate, 
traſcendental, univerſaliz'd thing is Being it ſelf! 
There is a vaſt Amplitude in the degrees of parti- 
cular Beings, and inconceivable almoſt is the dif- 
proportion between an Intelligence of the higheſt 
order, and a piece of dead impoveriſh'd Matter. 
But what is this to the diſproportion between the 
higheſt particular Being, nay all the particular 
Beings that are or can be, and Bezng zt ſelf ? This 
is that which eraly zs, all other things are but ſha- 
dows and phantaſms. Being it ſelf is its own Baſis 
and Foundation, the great contrariety to nothing, 
the ſteddy and inmolt ſupport and eſtabliſhment 
of all things that have Being, and the fountain of 
j all that -can be. Tis an Ocean without a Shore, 
a Depth without a Bottom, In ſhort, *tis ſuch an 
#mmenſe Amplitude as a Man cannot duly think of 
without the profoundeſt impreſſions of awe agd 
reverence, humility, and ſelf-annihilation, love 
and wonder, fear and great joy 


| The Aſpiration. 


Thou whoſe Name is Jehovah, who art the 
very Eſlence of Being, who art Being it ſelf, 
how canlIever ſufficiently love,fear,reverence and 
Adore thee Thou art above all the AﬀeCtions of 
my Heart, all the motions of my W//, yea and all 
the conceptions of my Underſtanding ; No ſooner 
do I begin to think of thee, butI am plunged be- 
yond my depth ; my thoughts are all ſwallow'd 
up and overwhelm d in their firſt Approach to thy 
Eſſence, and I ſhall ſooner loſe my ſelf than 
ind thee. 
O dreadful F xccllence, | tremble to think of thy 
Etlence 3 
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Efience; my Soul turns her ſclf from thee,She can- 
not look forward, She pants, She burns, She lan- 
gnihes, 1s beaten back with the light of thy Glo- 
ries,and returns oo the familiarityof her own Dark- 
neſs, not becauſe She chuſes it, but becauſe She 
is Weary. 

O Soverctgen greatneſs, how am I impoveriſh'd, 
how am I contratted, how am I annihilated in thy 
Preſence ! Thou only arr, I amnor, Thou art all, 
| am nothing. Burt *cis well, O my God, that I am 
nothing, fo thou art all; "cis weil I am not in my 
ſelf, ſo 1 am in thee. 

O Being it ſelf, *ris in thee that I /ive, move, and 
2ave my being, Out of thee I am nothing, I have 
nothing, | can donothing. I am but little and in- 
conſiderable with thee, and what then ſhould I be 
without thee > To thee therefore I devote and de- 
dicate my whole felf,for I am wholly thine. I will 
ever live to thee, ſince I muſt eyer l:ve ij thee, 
And oh ler my Beloved be ever Mine, as I am, 
and ever will be Hs. Amen. 
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Contemplation 11. 


That God tu a Being ab olutely ' of erfect, proved 
from the Preceding general Idea of God. 


I. 
Rom the Eſſences of things flow all their Attri- 
bures and Perfeftions, Having therefore in 
the preceding Conteinplation fix'd the Efſenc?z 
21d 14ea of God in Being it ſelf 1ſha!l now ew 
( Wi. 
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| firſt place hence deduce that he is a Being abſolute- 
ly perfeft. This has been hitherto raken for the 
very formal conception and Idea of God, and ac- 
cordingly has bcen made the ultimate ground 
and foundation to prove all his other PerfeCtions, 
but has rather bezn ſ#ppoſed than proved it ſelf. 
But now I make this the firſt gencral Attribute of 
| God,to be a Being abſolutely Perfet. The proof 
| and deduction of which, from his Idea, is the 
concern of the pretcnt Contemplation, 
| II. 
| Let us therefore reaſſume the Idea of God, 
which if we attend to, we ſhall diſcern that abſo- 
Jute perfeCtion 1s vertually involv'd 1n it,and con- 
ſequently that Godis a Being abſolutely perfect, 
The [Idea of God, as we have ſhewn, is Being it 
felf, Now I conſider in the firſt place that Being 
it ſelf contains in it all the degrees of Being, and 
conſequently all poſſible Perfe&tion. The Argument 
| in form runs thus. Whatever has all the degrees 
of Being, has all PerfteCtion. 
[ But Being it ſelt has all the degrees of Being, 
Therefore Being it ſelf has all Perfection. 
vo 
The proof of the firſt Propoſition will depend 
pon this,that Perfefon 1s nothing elle bur degree 
of Being, It this be once made out, then it plainly 
follows that whatever has all the degrees of Being 
has all Perfeftion. Now to prove that Perfection 
15 nothing elſe but degrce of Being,1 conſider firſt 
that all PerfeCtion is by Addition. For the more 
perfect any thing is, the more it has. But now 
all Addition 15 by the Acceſſion of ſomething that 
really is, Fer nothing, tho? never ſooften repeated, 
will add nothing. And therefore Perfection 1s no- 
thing elſe but a turther degree of Being, LY, 


(19) 
IV. 

T his I confirm by confidering further that eye- 
ry thing 1s perfect juſt fo far as it 5, and according 
to the mode of Being, {oils the mode of perfection, 
Thus Vertue ts no otherwiſe the perfetton of a 
Man than as he zs vertnons, nor ſtrenoth than he 
zs ſtrong, And fo in all other inltances according 
as any thing zs, ſois its PerteC&tion, And ſo on the 
contrary, all imperfection 1s want of being, and 
every thing 1s jult ſo far imperfeCt as it 7s ror, 
ſome way or other. Now if every thing be fo 
far perfect or Imperfect reſpectively as it either 
5, Or #5 29t, then it clearly foilows that perfeCtion 
it ſelf is nothing elſe but degree of Being. 

Again I confer, thar 'cis impoſſible that per- 
feCtion ſhould be any thing elſe but degree of be- 
ing, For there is nothing in the World but Be- 
ing. If therefore one thing be more perfect than 
another, it muſt be, it can be for no other reaſon 
but becanſe it has more degrees cf Being, there 
not being any thing clſe whereby 1r may exceed. 
For I think the caſe is here as in Numbers. One 
number exceeds another not by any vertue or 
quality of another kind, but only by the zultopli- 
cation of the ſame units, And ſoone Being exceeds, 
or is more perfect than another, not by any thing 
which 1s not Bcjag, bat only by having more units 
or degrees of Being. Bare, mecr Being 1s as twere 
an unit, the loweſt perte tion ; and Theonly way 
to make it more perfect 15 multiplication, by adding 
ro it more of the ſame units, And confeq ently 
perfection is nothing elſe but degree oi Being, 

VI. 
This Propoſition being ſufficiently clear'd, that 
Ci-2 "Per- 
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Perfection is nothing elſe but a Depree of Being, 
and conleqgently the other, that whatever has all 


the degrees of Being has all Perfection ; let ns 
now conſider whether Being It felt has all the [e- 


grees of Being. That it has ſo, will thas appear : 


Being it ſelf is indeterminate in being, and. confe- 
quently has all the d2grees of Being. The Ar- 
gument reduced to Form 3Sthis; Whatever is in- 
determinate in being has all the Degrees of 
Being. 

But Being it felt 1s indeterminate in being : 
Therefore Being it ſelf has all the degrees of 
Being, 

VII. 

And- firſt, that whatever is indeterminate in 
Boeing has a1] the degrees of Being is certain, for 
the whole Power and Plenitude of Being can be 
but indeterminate or inlinite, there is nothing, be- 
yond that, and theretore that which is indeter- 
minate 1n Being, Is adequate to the whole Power 
and Plenitudeof Being and conſequently has all 
the Degrees of Being, 

VIH. 

And now that Being it ſelf is indeterminate in 
being 1s as certain. For what ſhould bound it ? 
Nothing can be bounded bur by ſomething thar 
' before it: Which 1 thus demonitrate. To 
bound or limit a thing is to give it ſuch a definite 
Portion of Being and no more. Now to give ſuch 
a detinite portion of Being and no more, implies 
giving of Being Simply, and that is the ſame as to 
be a Cauſe, and every Cauſe is before the effect, 
and coniequently nothing can be bounded but by 
ſomerhing that is before it, But now what is be- 
fore Being 1t 1el{ ? Being it ſelf is the firſt thing 

that 


C323 
tnat can be conceiv'd : And therefore as that 
which 1s Firſt in any kind, cannot be bounded 
by any thing in that kind, ſo Eeing 1t felf, which 
5 Abſolutely Firjt, cannot be bounded by any 
ching at all, becauſe *7is betoie all things. In- 
deed this or that particular Being may ; well be 
bounded, becauſe it partakes fo much and ae 
more of Being it ſelf, or the Eſſence of Being. 
Eur Being ic ſelf having nothing before It from 
whence It might receive 1tmits, mult of necethity 
he unjtmited in being, and conſequently have all 
tie Degrees of Being. 
1X, 
And that Being it ſelf has all the Degrees of 
Yeing, I further deduce from this Conlideratt- 
n; All Abſolute and Univerſal Natures or Eſ- 
{ences, have al] the PerfeCtion of their reſpective 
Orders:and kinds. And it cannot be otherwiſe, 
lince they are abſtratted from particular Subjects, 
whoſe deficiency in receiving is the ground of all 
thar defect and imperfection which is in all Cor- 
crete Entities. Thus this or that particular Mu- 
lical Compoliizon, or this or that particular Ver- 
Laous Man, are of a limited excellence, becauſe 
they partake of Harinony and Vertue to ſuch a 
certain Meaſure. But now ſuppoſe Harmony it 
ſelf, or Vertue it ſelf, ſhould exiſt Separately in 
the very Efſence, they would neceſſarily have all 
the poſlible degrees of Harmony and Vertre, And 
accordingly Tis as reaſonable to conclude that 
Being it felt has el] the degrees of Being. Whence 
it follows, that Being it- ſeif has all Perteftion, 
and conſequently that God, whe is Being It (elf, 


is Abſolutely pertcct. 
C, By X.. 
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X. 

Now if to this it be ObjeCted, That thoſe 
things which ozly are, are the moſt imperfect, 
and that therefore Being it ſelf 1- moſt imper- 
fect ; and that therefore if God be Being it ſelf, 
he will be ſo far from being Abſolutely Perfect, 
that he will be the molt impertect Being of any. 
I anſwer, T hat it thoſe things which only are, 
were therefore im pc: fect becauſe of the imper- 
fection of Being Abſolutely, as the ObjeCtion ſup- 
poles, the Contequence wouid then be as is ob- 
jected. Burt they are therefore only imperfect, 
becauſe they partake of Abſolute Being, accord- 
ing to Its molt imperfect degree, which 1s oz!y 
to exiſt, Ihey arc not therefore imperfeCt as 
they are, but as they are not, AS they are they 
are Perfef?, for to be is to beſo far Perfeft, and 
to be Abſolutely is to be Abſolutely Perfeft. God 
therefore who Ablolutely #, is Abſolutely Per- 
tect. 

Xl. 

The ſame Concluſion I further demonſtrate 
by this Order or Reafoning : That muſt needs 
be Abſolutely Perfect which has no imperfe@i- 
on : All imperteftion is want of Being, and 
therefore that mult needs have no 1mperfeCtion 
which 1s utterly removed from not being, and 
that muſt needs be utterly removed from not 
being which has all Being, and that muſt needs 
have all Being, which is Being it ſelf ; and there- 
orc that which is Being it ſelf muſt needs be 
abſolntely Perfect ; God therefore who is Being 
it ſelf, 1s alſo an abflutely Perfeft Being. 
VWhict was the Propoſition io be proved, 


(-23]) 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


F then Perfection be only degree of Being, and 
if God be Infinite in Being becauie Being 1t 
telf, and conſequently has all the degrees of Be- 
ing, and conſequently all PerteCtions, it will 
hence follow, that we own and acknowledge this 
abſolute PerfeCtion of his by a ſuitable exerciſe 
of all our Powers and Faculties. For this Is but 
{tri&t Juſtice. And that therefore we contem- 
plate his Superlative Excellence with the deepeſt 
Awe, Reverence, and Admiration ; that we 
love and deſire him with the full bent and ſpring 
of our Souls ; that we fix and concenter upon 
him all our Paſſions and AﬀeCtions ; that we make 
him our end and center, the center of our de- 
fires, and the end of our aCtions ; that we de- 
ſpiſe our ſcives and the whole Creation In com- 
pariſon of him; and that laſtly we ſo ſtudy re 
pleaſe this abſolutely Perfect Being, that we may 
at laſt be admitted to the glorious Communica- 
tions of his Infinite PerfeCtions, 


Che Aſpiration. 


Yr Lord and my God, with what 2wful ap- 
prehenſions do 1 contemplate thy PerfeCti- 
ons! How am 1 ſtruck, dazled, and confounded 
with the light of thy Glories! Thy Being ſtand- 
eth like the ſtrong Mountains, and thy PerfeCtions 
are like the great Deep. How can I think of thee 
without wonder and aſtoniſhment, and how can 
{ think of any thing elſe bat thee! 
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O thou Circle of Excellency, thou endleſs Or i 
of Perfe cLion, where ſhall I begin to love thee 7 
Thou art alrogether Lovely ; oh that 1 were alſo 
altogether Love ! My God, I defire nothing, but 
to love thce, and to be Joved by thee. Tho 
art ail Fair, my Love, there ts no ſpot in thee. My 
beloved is Light, and in him is 29 Dar bnefs at 4 
Let bim toerefore kiſs me with the kifſes of ” 
mouth, for hzs love 1s better than whe. 

My great God, how do [ deſpiſe my elf and 
the whole Creation when I once think upon thee ! 
Whom have 1 in Heaven but thee, and there 1s none 
pon Earth that I deſire in compariſon of thee. 
Thou alone doſt ſo fill my Thovghts, fo raviſh 
my Afﬀections, that 1 can contemplate nothing but 
thee, I can a4mztre nothing but thee, and I can /ove 
nothing but thee. Nor do 1 think my Soul 
{rraitned in being confined to thee, for thou, O 
my Ged art All. 

O my Ged, 1 have looke for thee in holineſs, that 
/ might behold this thy power ana ihy glory, 1 can 
now fee it bunt in aGlaſs darkly, but thon haſt 
told us that thoſe who are pure 7 heart thall here- 
after ſee thee face to face, Grant therefore | 
may {o tove, fear and ſcrve thee here, thai I may 
behold thee, and enjoy thee, as 110% art in thy In- 
hiaite S - for ever hereafrer, Amen. 


Con- 
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Contemplation III. 


That therefore all the Perfettions of particular 
Beings exiſt in (rod, and that after a more 
excellent manner than they do in particular 
Beings themſelves. 


l. 
N the preceding Contemplations it has been 
ſhewn, that the Eſſence and Idea of God con- 
liſts in Being it ſelf, and that therefore God is 
a Being abſolutely Perfect. I now further con- 
ſider, that from the ſame ground it may be con- 
cluded, thar, all the Perfeftions of particular 
Reings exiſt in God, and that after a more ex- 
cellent manner than they do in partictlar Beings 
themſelves. And firſt, that all the PerfeCtions 
of particular Beings do exiſt in God. 
Il. 

This I colle& thus from the Idea of God. If 
Being it ſelf be therefore abſolutely Perfeft be- 
cauſe it has all the degrees of Being, as has been 
proved, then by the ſame proportion it plainly 
follows, that if Being it ſelf has all the degrees 
of Being that are in all particular Beings, it muſt 
have all the PerfeCtion that 1s in all particular 
Beings. This conſequence I ſay 1s undeniable, 
becauſe PerfeCtion is nothing elſe but degree of 
Being. And that Being it ſelf has all the degrees 
of Being that are in all particular Beings, might 
be ſufficiently concinded from this, T hat 1t has 

| all 


| 


a - 


| 
| all the degrees of Being Simply and Abſolutely 
which was proved before. But 1 further ker 
| It thus : 
II, 

Being it ſelf 1s the cauſe of all particular Be- 
| ings, for all particular Bengs 2rc vehar they are 
by partaking of Being ic ſelf: and if Being it 
| ſelf be the cauſe of all particular Beings, then it 
| mult be alſo the cauſe of all the degrees of Being 
| that are In particular Beings, for theſe can no 
more riſe up 1nto a(t from themſelves, than the 
j particular Beings themſelves can. And if Being 
| it ſelf be the cauſe of all the degrees of Being 
| that are 1n particular Beings, then it muſt have 


In it ſelf all thoſe degrees; for nothing can 
communicate what it has not, The ſhort 1s, 
; - Whateveris1n the eitcct muſt pre-exiſt ſome way 


or other in tat cauſe upon which it wholly ae- 
pends, But now if Being ic ſelf be the cauſe of 


| all the degrees of Being that are in particular 
| Betngs, then particular Beings wholly aepera upon 
| Being it felf 5 and conſequently whatever Perfe- 


Etion 1S In particular Beings, mult exiſt in Being 
| it ſelf, which was the firit Propoſition to be 


| Hroved. 

i IV. 

; The next 15, That the PerfeCtions of particu- 
| | lar Beings do exiſt in God atter a more excellent 


manner than they do in the particular Beings 
themſelves, For the Prerogative of God above 
his Creatures does not conſiſt meerly in this, I hat 
there are more PericCtions in God than he ever 
azd, or will, or can communicate to his Crea- 
cures ; but that ke 123 aiſo thoſe very PerfeCtions 
wAICh they have 11 a More eminent manner. 

Y. 
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T. 

There is indeed a great deal of Perfection and 
Beauty inthe World, enough to affett the Curi- 
0z4 with the greateit Pleaſure, and the Religious 
with the greateſt Devorion. And therefore St. 
Auſtin diſcourſing upon that place of St. Paul to 
the Romans, where the Gentiles are ſaid tro know 
God, bur yet not to glorthe him as God ; Whence Scrm.I45. 
could they know him? ſays he, From the things 
which he has made ? For do but ak the Beauty of the 
Sea, ask the Beauty of the dilated and diffuſed Air, 
ask the Beauty of the Heavens, ak the Order of the 
Stars, askthe Sun clarifying the Day with his Bright- 
neſs, ask the Moon tempering the darkneſs of the fol- 
lowing Night with her Splendor, ask the Animals 
which move in the Waters, on the Earth, and in the 
Air, The Souls which lie hid, the Bodies that are 
perſpicuous, the viſible things that are to be govern'd, 
and the inviſivie Governours  Ask all theſe, they will 
all of them give Anſwer, Behold, look upon us, we 
are Fair. Their Beauty is their Confeſſion. Who 
made theſe Mutable Fairs, vat the Immutable Fair ? 
But he that would be more ſenſibly affefted with 
the Beaury of the Univerſe, let him conſult that DE 
excellent Draught wiich the Roman Orator has ready 
given of it, which 1 take to be as fine a Deſcrip- 13s, 2, 
tion as ever was made, either by hb or any other 
Pen. 


VI. 

And *cis highly reaſonable, that there ſhould 
be a great deal of Beauty in the Creation, ſince 
the World was made by him who is Being it 
ſelf, and conſequently Beauty it ſelf, and who 
muſt needs imprint his ow likeneſs upon the things 
which he has made. For if God muſt haye all 

the 


———— 
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| 
| 
i Lhe Pertections which are in the Creature, then 
God can communicate no other Perfections tiG 
| the Creature than what hc has himſelf, (he him- 
| jelf having all) and conſequently the Creature 
| muſt partake of the likeneſs of God. £nd there- 
fore It may be ſaid, That God made not only 
Man, but the whole World, in a larger ſenſe, af- 
| ter his own1mage: And as Art imitates Nature, 
| ſo Nature imitates God, The ſhort is, if God 
| has Al of the Creature, then the Creature mult 
| have ſomething of God, and therefore muſt in 
| tome degree reſemble him. And ſays Plats in 
his Timeus, TaTa 671 pantre eerily yirtola mage» 
| TAnore, aura. He would have all things come as 
; nigh himſelf as might be. And to the 1am ciiect 
Aquinas, Kes omnes create ſunt quadam In:agines 
| E primt Agents, All created things are certain Ima- 
[ <> ha ger of the firſt Agent 
Gent, C419, aL VII 
But tho' Nature imitates God, yet it happens 
here, as in moſt other imitations, the Extratt 
comes far ſhort of the Original. God does not 
only excel] the Creatures in having degrees of 
Being, which he will not, cannot communicate 
co them, but alſo in having their PerfeCtions in 
a more excellent manner than they have them- 
ſelves, Thus that Beauty which charms the 
Eyes of the Amorous, exiſts more excellently in 
God than in the {weeteſt Face which they ad- 
| mire, And that Harmony which diſſolves the 
' Soul into Raptures and Extaſies, has a much more 
| perfect Exiſtence in God than in the moſt agree- 
able Sounds that can poſſibly conſpire together, 
The Creature is very unlike God, even where It 
| reſembles him, ans accordingly the Scripture 
h 
| 
4 
; 


{Ome- 
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fometimes makes mention of a likeneſs that is 
berween God and his Creatures, as when it ſays, 
Let us make man after our own likeneſs. Again at Gen.r. 
another time it utterly diſowns it, as when it 
ſays, To whom then will ye liken God, oz what like- 1ai.go.19. 
neſs will ye compare unto him ? 

VII. 

And that things ſhonld thus fall ſhort of Gad, 
even in that very reſpect wherein they reſemble 
him, is no more than what Reaſon will con- 
clude neceſſary. For God being the very Eſſence of 
Being, or Being it ſelf, and therefore indetermi- 
nate in Being, and therefore alſo in PerfeQion, 
it follows that he has not enly all Kinds of Per- 
fection, but that every Kind of PerfeCtion, which 
he has muſt needs be as excellent as 1s poſſible in 
that Rind, Thus for inſtance, The Beauty that 
is in God muſt be as perfeCt as *tis poſſible for 
Beauty to be, and ſo the Harmony that is in God 
muſt be as perfect as 'cis poſſible for Harmony to 
be, That1s in other words, the Beauty which 
is in God muſt be Beauty it ſelf, and the Harmo- 
ny which is in God mult be Harmony it ſelf. 

IX, 

Put now Tis impoſſible that things ſhould 
exiſt in the Creature after ſuch a rate as this, 
As they are not Belng it felf, but Particular Be- 
ings, ſo every Perfection that is 1n them is not 
that PerfefHon 3t ſelf, in the Abſtralt, but only 
Particular, Derivative and Concrete. They are 
Beautiful and Harmonical, but not Beauty it 
felf, nor Harmony it ſelf, Beaxty it ſelf can no 
more be Communicated to the Creature than 
Being it ſelf can. All the Eſſences and Abſtract 
Natvres of things are in God, or rather the very 

{2m2 
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ſame with God (as I ſhall ſhew when I conſider 
the Omniſcience of God) and they are but Ore, 
they cannot be Communicated or Multiplicd, 
Their Images indeed may, but they themſelves 
cannot, for they are the ſame with God, There 
may be many Beautiful, or particular Beauties, 
but there can be but one Beauty it felt. 
X, 

The Beauty therefore that 1s in the Creature 
is only a ſlender Shadow or RefleCtion of that 
Beauty It ſelf which is in God, who 1s the Idea 
or Eſſence of Beauty. And as it is Derivative from 
It, ſo it exiſts continually by it, and in it, and 
is every way as much depending upon It as the 
RefleCtion in the Glaſs is upon the Face whoſe 
Reflection it Is. And as Beauty has a more ex- 
cellent way of exiſtence in the Face it ſelf, than 
in the Glaſs, ſo has it a far more perfe&t way of 
fubliſting in God than in any Face or thing what- 
ſoever. For all things are Reflections from him, 
and the whole Creation 1s but as 'twere one great 
Atrrour or Glaſs of the Divinity. 


XI. 

I end this Contemplation with a very remark- 
able paſſage to this purpoſe ont of Saint Auſtin. 
Tu ergo Domine feciſti ea qui pulcher es, pul- 
chra {unt enim. Qui bonus es, bona ſnar « enlm, 
Qui es, ſunt enim. Nec ita pulchra ſunt, nec 
ita ſunt ſicut tu Conditor cornm, cul Comparata, 
nec pulchra ſunt, nec bona ſunt, Thou therefore 
O Lord has made theſe things, who art fair, for 
they are fair, Who art good, for they are good. 
Wio Art, for they are. But neither are they fo fair, 
neither are they ſo good, neither are they ſo as thou 

their 


(38) 


their Maker, 1 Compariſon of whom, 1 they are nes- 
ther f air, nor good, nor arc they at all. 


The Vſe of thus to Devotion. 


His may be very munch improv'd to the ad- 
vantage of Devotion. For the great Let 
LO Devotion is our Love of Particular and Senſe- 
ble good. *Tis a Charge that may be faſten'd 
upon the beſt of us all, more or l ſs, that we 
are Lovers of Fleaſure more than Lovers of God, 
And the Love of Pleaſure Naturally alienates 
us from the Love of God. And therefore ſays 
Saint John, Love not the world, neither the things Joh. 2. 15, 
that are in the world, And to ſhew the great 1n- 
conſiſtency that is between the Love of the 
World and the Love of God, he further tells us, 
If atly marr love the world, the love of the Father us 
not in him. But now if we covld be but once 
rerſwaded that all the PerfeCtions of Particular 
Beings exiſt in God, and net only ſo, but after 
2 more excellent manner than they do in Partt- 
cular Beings themſelves, we ſhonld certainly be 
very much taken off from the love ot Particular 
and Senſible good ; we ſhould not be ſuch groſs 
Idolaters as we arc in adoring Created Beauty, 
bat ſhould adhere to God with more Unity and 
'ntireneſs of Aﬀection. Sure I am that there 1s 
zreat Reaſon we ſhould do fo, when We conſider, 
tat let the good of the Creature be never ſo 
Charming, the very ſame we may find in God 
with great Perfetion. We can propole nothing 
to our ſelves in the Creature, but what God has 
more perfetHy and more ab:2dantly. To what pur- 
-oſe then ſhould we go off from him, lince 
Change 
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Cizange it ſelf can give us no variety, and we can 
only Court a New Objett, not find a New Happi- 


neſs. 


The Aſpiration. 


Ne Ay fair Delight, | will never be drawn 
off from the [ove of thee by the Charms 
of any of thy Creatures. Thou art nct only in- 
finitely more excellent than they, but haſt their 
very Excellenctes in a more perfect manner than 
they have or can have. What Tempration then 
can [ have to leave thee? No, O my Faireſt, I 
want Temptation to recommend my Love to 
thee. *Tis too eaſie and too cheap a ndelity to 
adhere to thee, My firſt Love, when by Chang- 
ing I can gain no more. 

Thou, O Sovereign Fair, haſt adorn'd thy 
Creation with a Tincture of thy Brightneſs, 
thou haſt ſhin*'d upon it with the light of thy 
Divine Glory, and haſt pour'd forth thy Beauty 
upon all thy Works. But they are not fair as 
'Thou art Fair, their Beauty 1s not as Thy Beau- 
ty. Thou art Fairer, O my God, than the Chil- 
dren of Men, or the Orders of Angels, and the 
Arrows of thy Love are Sharper than theirs. 
They are indeed, My God; thy Arrows are very 
Sharp, and were we not too ſecurely fenc*d about 
with our thick Houſes of Clay, would wound us 
deeper than the [Keeneſt Charms of thy Created 
Beanties. Bur theſe every Day Wound us, while 
we {tand proof againſt thy Divine Artillery, be- 
cauſe theie are Senſible, and thine only Intellt91- 
ble, theſe are vitble ro oor Eyes, thine only to 
our /Ainds, which we {zldom convert to the Con- 
tcm/lition oithy Leauties, 

But 
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But © thou Infinite Fair, did we but once taſte 
and ſee, did we but Contemplate thy Original 
Beauty, as we do thoſe faint Images of it that 
are- reflected up and down among our fellow 
Creatures,as thy Charms infinitely excecd theirs, 
fo would our Love to thee be Wonderful, paſſing 
the Love of Women, 


Contemplation IV, 


Of the Attributes of God in general ; particu- 
larly of the Unity of God : Which # proved 
frem his Idea. 


I. 
Oncerning the Attributes of God in general, 
I have no more to offer than what is com- 
monly taught in the Schoolsz from which I find 
no reaſon to vary, and of which this I think is 
the ſumm and ſubſtance, firſ#, That the Eſſence 
of God is in it ſelf, one only general, ſimple and 
intire Perfetion, and that therefore the Divine 
Attributes are not to be conſider*d as Accidents 
really diſtinit from the Divine Eſſence, and it 
not from the Divine Eſſence, then not from 
themſelves neither. 
II. 

But however, Secondly, Since this Divine Eſ- 
ſence which in it ſelf is one and the ſame general 
PerfeCtion, does exert and diſplay ir elf vart- 
ouſly in its Operations,- by reaſon of the Diver- 
ity of ObieRs, the Attributes of God are by us 
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conceiv'd diſtintly. Not that they are ſo in re- 
ſpec of God, with whom they are really one and 
the fame, and conſequently ſo allo among them- 
ſelves, but only with reſpect to our manner of 
conception. 


III. 

For, Thirdly, 7 he Eſlence of God diſplays it 
ſelf variouſly ( as was obſerv*d before ) accor- 
ding to the diverſity of Objects. But now the 
narrowneſs of our Faculties will not permit us to 
repreſent ſuch a various and manifold d/play of 
Perfection in one, fimple and adequate concepti- 
on. We are fain therefore to {upply this de- 
fe, by framing ſeveral inadequate conceptt- 
ons, whereby we repreſent God partially and 
imperfectly ; and which we found upon his ditte- 
rent Operations; every one of which 1s concel- 
ved as proceeding from a different Perfection in 
God, correſponding to that particular Opera- 
tion, 

IV. 

Now tho' this diverſity be not real with re- 
ſpect to God, who is one and the ſame nature, 
without compoſition or complication of Being, 
but only with reſpect to variety of Objects and 
Modes of Operation, yet this is a ſuffictent 
ground for diſtin& conceptions; every one of 
which may admit of a peculiar definition or ex- 
plication. The ſum is, The Attributes of God 
are all one and the ſame as to the thing ſrgnified, 
but not as to the manner of ſignification. Or, to 
word It. more Scholaſtically, they may be mutu- 
ally aftirm'd of one another in ſenſ# identico, but 
not in ſenſ formali. And thus muſt we be con- 
rented £o think and talk of God walle we ſee 

him 
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him here in a Glaſs darkly, till he ſhall reveal 
himſelf to us more perfectly, and we ſhall ſee 
him as he 1s, and know him as we our ſelves are 
known. 

y, 

This being premiſed concerning the Attri- 
butes of God in general, I proceed now to Con- 
template ſome of thoſe particular Attributes of 
his, which may derive the greatelt influence upon 
our Piety and Devotion, And among theſe, 1 
firſt conſider the Unity of God, by which I un- 
derſtand not a Generical, or Specifical, but a 
Numerical Unity, in oppoſition to Plurality or 
Multiplication, That is, That there is One, and 
One Only God; 

VI. 

The Unity of God has been ever more queſti- 
oned than his Exiſtence, and there have always 
been more Poly:theifts than Atheiſts, But for my 
part, 1 ſhould ſooner be an Atheiſt than a Poly- 
cheiſt, for I think it a greater abſurdity, chat 
there ſhould be none at all. And I cannot ima- 
gine how ſuch a wretched abſurdity as Polytheiſm 
ſhould ever obtain ſo much as it has both in the 
Gentile and Chriſtiaz World, ſince without the 
aſſiſtance of any other conſiderations, it may 
abundantly be refuted and concluded impoſſible 
from the very Idea and Formal conception of 
God. 

VII. 

The Idea of God, is Being 1t ſelf, and Being 
it ſelf can be but One ; which I chns demonſtrate, 
Wharlſoever 1s Infinite in Being can be bur One 
but Being it (elf is Infinite in Being; Therefore 
Being it ſelf can be but One. That Being it ſelf 
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is Infinite in Being, we have proved in the Se- 
cond Contemplation, The Propoſuion, That 
whatſoever is Infinite 1n Being can be but one, is 
plain. For if there were more Infinities, one 
muſt be diſfinguiſbhed from another, otherwiſe 
they could not be more: for not to be aiſtinguiſh- 
ed is to be the ſame. And if one mult be diſtin- 
guiſhed from another, then on= muſt have ſome 
degree of Being which the other has not z For 
by what elſe can any thing be diſtinguiſhed? 
And if one muſt have ſome degree of Being, 
which the other has not, then to every one of 
theſe ſuppoſed Infinites, ſome degree of Being 
muſt be wanting, namely, that whereby they 
are diſtinguiſhed. And it ts, that none of them 
would be infinite in Being, Therefore Plurali- 
ty of Infinities in Being, 1s a contradictions ſelf- 
inconſiſtent Notion, and ſuch as cannot be ad- 
mitted by any perſon that knows what he 
affirms, 
D VIII. 

But further, Being it ſelf has all the degrees of 
Being, as all other Abſtract and univerſal Na- 
tures have all the perfection of their reſpeCtive 
Orders. But now what has all the degrees of 
Being cannot poſſibly be multiplied. For ?ris a 
flat contradition that more than one ſhould 
have all the degrees of Being. Indeed it may be 
communicated, and there may reſult as many Par- 
ticular and Derivative Beings, as Being it ſelf 
is capable of being Participated, But it cannot 
be multiplied, becauſe it has all the degrees of 
Being. And thus "cis in all other Abſtra& Eſ- 
ſences, they may be Communicated, but they can't 
be multiplied. Thus there may be many Particu- 

lar 
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tar Beauties by the various participation of Beau” 
ty It ſelf. But ſuppoſe Beauty it ſelf to exiſt, 
jt could not be multiplied ; there can be but one 
Beauty it ſelf, becauſe it has all the degrees of 
Perfection belonging to its Nature. And be- 
yond all there is nothing. 

IX. 

For to him that would add another Beauty it 
ſelf, I would propoſe this Queſtion. Has this 
{pperadded Beauty all the Perfection of the firſt, 
or has it not? If not, then tis not Beauty ir 
ſelf, for that is ſuppoſed to have all the PerteQt- 
on belonging to Beauty, If it has, then 'tis the 
very ſame with the other, and conſequently cis 
impoſſible there ſhould be any more than one 
Beauty it ſelf. And why is the multiplication of 
Individuals impoſſible, but only for this reaſon, 
becauſe every Individual has all the Perfe&tion 
belonging to that Individuated Nature, Which 
therefore does not admit of Plurality or Multt- 
plication. And conſequently Being rt ſelf ha- 
ving as much all the degrees of Being as any In- 
dividual has all the Perfection of that Individua- 
ted Nature, 1s no more capable of Plurality or 
Multiplication than any Individual is. There is 
therefore but one being it ſelf, and therefore but 
one God, which was the thing to be prov'd, 


T, he uſe of this to Devotion. 


Ince then there can be but one God, as we 

have reaſon in the firſt place ro admire and 
adore that univerſal Perfe&tion of his Nature, 
which renders him #7capable of multiplication, ſo 
D 3 in 
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inthe next place we may be henc2 admoniſh'd 
how reaſonable it is that we ſhonld reſt and de- 
pend wholly npon him, diſclaiming and renoun- 
Cing all falſe Gods. And that !aftly, we ſhould 
love him intirely and undividedly, with all our 
Heart, Mind and Strength, without 2cmitting 
any other into Partnerſhip or R1. £.ih\p with him: 
Which unity and intirenecſs of Devotion we could 
not maintain, were there more Gods than one. 
For noone could then have right to exat all our 
ſervices, nor could we be obliged, or able, to di- 
re& all our ſervices to any one of them, And 
much leſs could we do ſo to all, ſince (as our Sa- 


viour tell us) zo man car. ſerve even two Mafiters, 
Mat, 6, 24. 


The Aſpiration. 


Thov Mighty Ore All, who art too great to 
AF be multiplied, and yet too full not to be com- 
municated, what a Greatneſs, what a Fulneſs is this 
of thine! O Rich Solitude, how unlike 1s all Cre- 
ated Excellence to thine | Other things are to be 
admired for their Numbers, Thou for thy oneneſs 
and ſongularity ; they glory in their mulettudes, 
but *tis the Prerogative of thy PerfeCtion to be 
Alone, 

In thee, my only Centre, I reſt, upon thee I 
wholly depend, for I have none in Heaven bur 
thee, and none upon Earth in compariſon of thee. 
| utteriy renounce therefore all abſolute Power 
and Supremacy beſides thine, and I will fear none 
but thee, and obey none but thee. Thou only 
ſhalt have Dominion over me, I am only thine, 
and thee only will 1 ſerve. Many 


(39) 

Many, O God, are the Beauties which thou 
haſt made, and thy whole Creation 1s fill'd with 
thy Glory. There are threeſcore Qucens, avd four- | þ 
ſcore Concubines, and Virgins without number , But Cant, 6. "IF 
my love, my undefiled, is but one. Take then to 
thy ſelf the Empire of my Heart, For all that 
deſerves the name of Love there ſhall be thine. 

O that it were more inlarged for thy reception : | 
But thou ſhalt have it all, and I will love thee with | 
my whole Heart, tho' that whole be but rele. | 

O my only Delight, other Gods beſides thee, 
and other Lords beſides thee, have often uſurp'd 
a Dominion over me, But my Heart is now fix%a 
O God, my Heart is fix*d. It 1s fix'd upon thee, it 
and how can it ever wander out of the Sphere of we 1d! 
thy Beauty ! Or what Beauty is there whoſe in- WH! 
fluence may vye with thine ? Or how can I love 
any but one, when that one, and none but that 
one, 4s infinitely Lovely. 
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Contemplation V. 
Of the Omniſcience and Omnipreſence of Goa. 


| F. 

HE unity of God I have demonſtrated in the 

preceeding Contemplation. And now to 
obviate a ſcruple that may thence ariſe, namely, 

how one ſingle ſolitary Being ſhould be ſafficient 

to prehde over all the Motions of the Natural, 

and all the fairs of the Moral World, I thought 

it convenient to proceed next to ſome of thoſe 


Attributes, which, when well conſider'd, will 
D 4 make 
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make it plain, that this Eeing, tho" but one, 15 
abundantly qualih'd for the Government and 
Management of the whole Univerlc, Andarnong 
theſe, the Omniſcicace and Omnipreſence of God 
are moſt eminent and confpicuozs, which I ſhall 
here theretore joyntly Contemplarte. 

11. 

And irit of the O-11ſcience of God. This is a 
moſt wonderful and amazing Attribute, conſider 
ic which way we will, for it denotes no leſs than 
a full knowledge and thorough comprehenſion of 
all the things that cither are, have been, or ſhall 
be. But in the way that I ſhall now conſider it, 
"(will appear clothed with peculiar Circumſtan- 
ces of Admiration, and is indeed a Theme more 
fit for the Contemplation of an Angel, than for 
the Pen of a mortal Theoriſt. Here therefore I 
muſt beg the peculiar Attention of my Reader, 
and above all, the peculiar Aſſiſtance of that Spi- 
Tit which ſearcheth all things, yea, the Deep things 
of Goa. 

III. 

Now in treating of Gods Omrniſcience, I ſhall 
do two things, Firſt, prove that hc is Omnitci- 
ent; Secondly, repreſent the manncr of his Om- 
niſcience, To ſhew that God 15 Cmniſcient, I 
mult firit conlicder what Arowledze 15 1n general. 
Now this I define to be 1a ſhort, a Comprehenſion 
of Irmh. For the cicater underitanding of 
which, the Diſtinction of Truth muſt be attend- 
ed to. Truth then 15 either of the Object, or of 
the Subje&t. And both theſe are again ſubdivi- 
ded. For Truth of the Object 1s either Simple, 
whereby a Being is really what it 1s. Or Com- 
plex, which denotes thoſe neceſiary Habitudes 
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or ReſpeCcts, whereby one thing ſtands affetted 
towards another as to Affirmation or Negation. 
Then as for Truth of the Subject, we underſtand 
by it either a juſt Conformity between the Un- 
deritanding and the Object, which is Logical 
Truth, or between the Words and the Under- 
ſtanding, which 1s 1foral Truth or Veracity. 
IV. 

The Truth wita which we are here concern'd, 
is Truth of the Objeft. For to know is foto 
comprehend things both as to their Simple Na- 
tures, and as to their Habitudes and Relations, 
as tO compound what 1s really Compounded, and 
to Divide what 15 really Divided. To have our 
Underſtandings thus accommodated to the Re- 
ſpects and Habitudes of things, 1s Knowleage, 
As for Truth of the SybjeCt in the ſecond fſenle, 
as It ſignifies a Conformity between the Words 
and the Underſtanding, we have here nothing to 
do with it, 2s being altogether foreign to our 
preſent purpoſe, And in the firit acceptation, 
as it ſignifies a juſt conformity between the Un- 
derſtanding and the Object, *iis but another 
word for Knowledge. For Truth of the Subject 
in this ſenſe is the conformity of the Mind to 
Truth of the Obje&t, And fo alſc is Knowledg. 
To know therefore, is to think of things confor- 
mally to their Simple Natnres and Mutual Habi- 
tudes, or, as [I firit defined it, to Comprehend 
Truth. 

V. 

This being premifed, That Knowledge is 
nothing elſe but a Comprehenſion of Truth, 
that 1s, the having things in the 24nd with the 
ſame Relations of Compoſition or Diviſion, as 

they 
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they ſtand mutually affected in them/elves, I thns 
argue: That Being which Comprehends all Truth 
is Omniicent. 

But God Comprehends all Truth. 

Therefore God is Omniſcient. 

The firſt Propoſition is plain from the Defini- 
tion of Knowledge. The Conclulion therefore 
depends wholly upon the proof of the Second ; 
namely, that God comprehends all Truth. 

VI, 

Now for the Demonſtration of this Propoſi- 
tion, I defire but this one Poſtulatum, that there 
gre Eternal and Neceſſary Truths, that is, that 
there are eternal and immutable Relations and 
Habitudes of things toward one another, by 
way of Affirmation or Negation. This is what, 
I ſuppoſe, any body will give me for the asking, 
though I have no great reaſon to be over-thank- 
ful for it, it being a thing ſo very unqueſtiona- 
ble, and withal a Propoſition of this unlucky qua- 
lity, that *tis as much eſtabliſh'd by the Denial 
of it, as by the Affirming it, For ſhould any 
Sceptical Perſon be ſo hardy as to ſay, that there 
is no ſuch thing as Eternal and Neceſſary truth, I 
would ask him this Queſtion : Was that Propoſi- 
tion always true, or was It not; If it was not al- 
ways trnc, then there was once Eternal and Ne- 
ceſlary Truth, and if once ſo, then ever ſo: But 
if it was always True, then by his own Confeſ- 
{1on, there 15s ſuch a thing as Eternal and Neceſla- 
ry Truth. This therefore muſt be allow'd. 

VII. 

It being therefore ſuppoſed that there are E- 
ternai and Neceſlary Truths, the next Propofi- 
£39n ther I ſhall lay down 1s this, that the ſim- 
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ple Eſſences of things muſt be alſo Eternal and 
Neceſſary. For the proof of which Propoſition 
{ conſider firſt, that as Truth of the Subject de- 
pends upon, and neceſſarily ſuppoſes Truth of 
the Object, ſo Truth of the Object Complex 
depends upon, and neceſſarily ſuppoſes Truth of 
the Obje& Simple: That 1s in other Words, 
The Habitudes and Relations of Simple Eſſences, 
depend upon and neceſſarily ſappole the Reality 
of their reſpective Simple Eſſences. As there- 
fore there can be no ſuch thing as Truth of the 
Subject, without Truth of the Object, to which 
it may be conformable ; ſo neither can there be 
Truth of the Object Complex without Truth of 
the ObjeCt Simple, that is, there can be no myu- 
tual Habitudes or Relations of things as to 
Affirmation or Negation, without the Reality of 
the things themſelves. 
VIII. 

For I conſider that theſe Habitudes and Re- 
ſpeQts, as to Affirmation or Negation, wherein 
conſiſts objeftive Truth Complex, do reſult from 
the Simple Eſſences, and can no more ſubſiſt by 
themſeives than any other relations cans for the 
exiſtence of which the Schools themſelves make 
It neceſſary that they have their /ubje& and rerm, 
upon the Poſition of which they immediately re- 
ſult, and vpon the deſtruftion of which they as 
immediately ceaſe. As other relations therefore 
cannot ſubſiſt without the exiſtence of /#bje# and 
term, {ſo neither can theſe Habitndes as to Afr- 
mation or Negation, ſubſiſt without the real ex- 
iſtence of the F/ences themſelves ſo related, 
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IX. 

But this perhaps will be better illuſtrated by a 
particular Inſtznce. Let then th1s b= the objective 
Trach Complex, wo Circles r0ci;7 one another 
inwardly cannot have the ſame common Center. 
This 1s a true Propoſition, But I here demand, 
How can it poſſibly have this certain habitude of 
Diviſion or Negation, ualefs there be two ſuch 
diſtin&t ſimple Eſſences as Circle and Center ? 
Certainly there can be no Reference or Relation 
where there is nothing real to ſupport it, 


This Point therefore being gain'd, That truth 
of the Object Complex depends upon, and neceſ- 
farily ſuppoſes truth of the Obje&t Simple, and 
that there can be no mutual habitudes or relati- 
ons of Eſſences, as to compoſition and diviſton, 
without the Simple Eſſences themſclves ; Hence 
it will neceſſarily follow, that whenſocver the one 
does cxiſt, the other muſt exiſt alſo; and conſe- 
quently, if the one be Eternal, the other muſt 
he alſo Eternal, And thus (to rccur to the for- 
mer Inſtance) if chis be a Propoſition of Eternal 
Truth. viz,, Two Circles touching one another 1n- 
waraly carrot have the ſame common Center, then 
the two diſtint Simple Eflences of Circle and 
Center muſt have an eternal and neceflary ex1- 
itence, The ſhort is, there can be no connex1on 
or relation between things that are not, or that 
do not exilt, for being with-this or that habitude 
© another thing, implics ſimple Being, and for 
2ae thing to be another, infers and ſuppoſes it to 
ve (zply. And if there can be no Connexlon or 
relation between things that are not, then alſo 
there can beno Eternal connexion or relation De- 
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tween things that have not an Eterxal Exiſtence, 
For things cannot be related before they are. 
Lat there are ſuch Eternal habitudes and relati- 
ons, therefore the ſimple Eiſences of things are 
alſo Ecernal, Which was the Propolition next 
to be proved. 

Xl. 

I know very well this is not according to the 
Decrees of the Peripatetic School, which has long 
ſince condemn'd it as Heretical Do&rin, to ſay, 
that the Eſſences of things do exiſt from Eterni- 
ty. But I have Meditated mnch upon theſe 
things, and 1 muſt needs ſay, that I think it a 
very certain and very uſeful Theorem, and that 
tis utterly impoſlible to give an intelligible ac- 
count of the Stability of Science, or how there 
ſhould be Propoſitions of Eternal Tyuth, but upon 
this Hypotheſis. And I ſhould be thankful to 
any of the Peripatetick, Diſſenters who would un- 
dertake to ſhew me how there may, 

XII, 

I know they endeavour to do it by telling us 
(and *cis the only Plea they have to offer) that 
theſe habirudes are not attributed abſolutely to 
the ſimple Eſſences as in actual being, but only 
Hypothetically, that whenſoever they ſhall exiſt, 
they ſhall alſo carry ſuch relations to one ano- 
ther. There is, ſays the Peripatetic, only a 
conditional connexion between the Subject and the 
Predicate, not an abſolute poſition of either. 
This goes ſmoothly down with the young Scho- 
lar at his Logic Lefure, and the Tutor applauds 
his diſtinCtion, and thinks he has thereby quitted 
Us hands of a very dangerom Fiereſie. 


XIII, 
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X111. 

But now to this I return the ſame Anſwer (for 
Ineed give no other) that [ have in my etaphy- 
fecal Eſſay. Firſt, I ſay, that theſe habitudes are 
not (as is ſuppoſed) only by way of Hypotheſis, 
but abſolutely attribured to the timple Eſſences, 
as actually exiſting. For, when 1 ſay, for in- 
ſtance, that every part of a Circle 1s equally di- 
ſtant from the Center ; this Propoſition does not 
hang in ſ#ſpence, then to be atually verified when 
the things ſhall exiſt in Nature, but is at preſent 
actually true, as actually true as ever it will or 
can be; and conſequently I may thence infer, 
that the things themſelves already are. There 
Is no neceſſity, I confeſs, they ſhould exiſt in a- 
tare, Which is all that the Objection proves, but 
exiſt they muſt. For of nothing there can be no 
affetion, 

XIV, 

But, Secondly, Suppoſe I grant what the ' Ob- 
jeRtor would have, that theſe habitudes are not 
abſolutely attributed to the ſimple Eſſences, but 
only by way of Hypotheſis. Yet I don't ſee 
what he can gain by this conceſſion. For cer- 
tainly thus much at leaſt is attributed to the 
ſimple Eſſences at preſent, that whenſoever they 
fall exiſt, ſuch and ſuch habitudes will attend 
them. I fay, thus much 1s attributed a&ually, 
and at preſent. But now let any Peripatetic of 
*m all tell me how any thing can any way be ſaid 
of that which is not. And beſides, *tis a weak 
evaſion to ſay that things are not related thus or 
thus as a-tually exiſting, bur only conditionally, 
ſuppoſing their exiſtence, For I deny that any 
thing can be any way related thar docs ot THAT 
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exiſt, And tis as good as a contradiction to ſay 
otherwiſe. When therefore the Peripatetic talks 
of a conditional connexion between the Subje and 
the Predicate, and that neither is put abſolutely, 
I ſay, that the connex1on 1s as abſolute as it can 
or ever Will be, and that a non-exiſting ſubject 
cannot have any Predicate, or be any way rela- 
ted. And all this I bind upon him by a Prin- 
ciple of his own, that of nothing there can be no 
affeftion. And Jet him unwind himſelf 1f he 
can. 
XV, 

Having thus far clear'd our way by making it 
evident, that the ſimple Eſſences of things are 
Eternal, The nextthingthat I conſider is, that 
iince they are not Eternal in their Natural ſub- 
ftencies, they muſt be Eternal in ſome other 
way of ſubſiſting. And that muſt be in ſome 
underſtanding, or by way of de! ſubſiſtence. 

X VI. 


For there are but two conceivable ways how 
any thing may exiſt, either oz: of all underſtand- 
ing, or within ſome underſtanding. If there- 
fore the ſimple Eſſences of things are Eternal, but 
not out of all underſtanding, it remains they 
muſt have an Eternal exiſtence in ſome under- 
ſtanding, Which is what I call an 7deal ſub- 
tence, There is therefore another way of exiſt- 
ing beſides that in Rerum Natura, namely in the 
Munaus Archetypus, or the Ideal World, where 
all the Rationes rerum, or ſimple Eſſences of 
things have an Eternal and Immutable exiſtence, 
vefore ever they enter upon the Stage of Na- 
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XVII, 

I further conſider, that this underſtanding 
wherein the ſimple Eſſences of things have an 
Eternal exiſtence, muſt be an Eternal under- 
ſtanding, For an Eſſence can no more Eternally 
exiſt in a Temporary underſtanding, than a 
Body can be infinitely extended in a finite ſpace. 
Now this Eternal underſtanding can be no other 
than the underſtanding of God. The ſimple 
Eſſences of things therefore do Eternally exiſt in 
the underſtanding of God, 

X VIII. 

But the mode of this muſt be further explain'd. 
For it being an unqueſtion'd Truth, that God is 
a {imple and uncompounded Being ; and con- 
ſequently, that there is nothing in God that is 
not God himſelf, As the Schools alſo rightly 
have pronounced ; We muſt not conceive theſe 
{imple Eſſences as accidents inhering in God, or 
as Beings really diſtin from God, this not 
comporting with the ſimpiicity of the Divine 
Nature. 

XIX. 

The ſimple Eſſences of things therefore can 
be nothing elſe but the Divine Eſſence 1t felt 
conſidered with his Connotation, as variouſly 
repreſentative or cxhibitive of things, and as 
variouſly imitable or participable by them, As 
the Divine Eſſence, is thus or thus imitable or 
partakeable, ſo are the Eſſences of things di- 
ſ{tinguiſhed ſpecifically one from another ; and ac- 
cording to the multifariouſneſs of this Imitabllity, 
ſo are the poſzbilities of Being. From the dc- 
grees of this Imitability, are the orders and de- 
ogrees of Being, and from the variety of it, 13 
their zmultiplicity. We 9 
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XX. 

The ſimple Eſſences of things, thus exiſting in 
the Divine Eſſence, according to theſe modes 
of [mitability and Participation, are what we 
are taught in the Platonick School to call Idea's. 
Theſe, in the Language of the Divine Philoſo- 
phers are Tp®rTe rourz, the firſt Intellt2wvles, and 
Tv ovTwy wtTeg, the meaſures of the things that 
are, and T4 aan31v@- 572, the things that truly arc, 
and aire mga Styuals, Frernal Patterns, ar} os) 
ToLT 2 X, dHUT 05 EXOVTM, things which are always the 
ſame and unchangeable, and Ts wn uyvonueys 4) 8 
GT, things that arc not gentrated, bu ar: FAY 5 
and again Vike Your, uNTE E700 1614. : 1961? 
were neither generated, nur will be deſtroyed Con 
cerning which, thus Cicero, #7zc P:ti0 negar gg + 
ni, ſed ſemper effe, & Katione & Intilligentia contte 
neri, Theſe, Plato denies ever ro have been gener d- 
red, but tat they always are, and are contutn'd ut 
Reaſon and Intellygence, 

6.08 

Further; theſe Eſſences of things, or Ideas thits 
exilting in God, are the true and proper Obj-CHts 
of ail Sciences, and (if [ may ule the Apoitic's 
expreſſion tn another caſe) $a 4 ideatwpn Ts 
2At9&&, the pillar and groundof tritn. IWhele fnp- 
poſed, ?tis calie to account for ihe Srabviliry of 
Science, and for Propoſitions of Eternal Truih, 
but without them *cis abſolutely impoſſible. For 
all things in their Matnral Srbfiſftenctes are 
:emporary, Flux, Mutable and Corrnptibie, and 
what 1s fo can never j{tand under FEieroal ard lme 
"table relatiois, 
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XXl1l. 

Further, Theſe Eſſences are the Specifical Ao- 
dels and Plarſorms of all the things that arc in this 
Ettypal World, According to theſe Eternal Ex- 
emplars were they made; "and as is their Con- 
formity to theſe Meaſures, fo is their Perfection. 
For "us impoſlible that God ſhould make a 
World with Counſel and Detign, unleſs he make 
it. according to ſomething, and that can be no- 
thing elſe but ſomething exiſting within himſelf, 
iomething In this 1deal and Archetypa! World. 
For as Aquinas well obſerves, 1n all thing s that are 
ot made by chance, the Form muſt neceſſarily be 
the end of Generation. But now the Arzent does 10? 
att for the Form, but only as far as the Similitude of 
the Form 15 1n bim. 

XXIII. 

And what if I ſhould further ſay, that this 
Ideal World, this Eſſence of God contidered as 
variovily exhibitive and repreſentative of things, 
Is no other than the Divine Aiy®:, the Second 
Perſon in theever Bleſſed Trinity. This I thin. 
highly agreeable to reaſon; for I know of no 
Hypotheſis that would ſo intclligibly make 
out the Eternal Generation of the Son of God ; 
For according, to this account, the Son of God 
mult be a S:b/21al and Multifari 192 thought of 
God the Father, and how this may be generated, 
and yet be co-ctcrnal with God the Thinker, 1s 
not very hard to conceive, Since, if an Anxei 
had bren Eternal, his thought muſt have bcen ſo 
LOO, 


XXIV. 
I ſhall add 3n confirmation of this Notion, 4 
ſignal paſſage of the great Platoniit Marſilis 
Ficinss, 


C51) 

Ficinzs, thus diſcourſing of the Eternal Genera- 
tion of the Son of God, Omn vita prolem ſuam, Tom t, 
&c, Every Lije fir$t generates its Off- fprivg. with. Þ4+ 18. 
in it ſelf before it does abroad without i: and P13 
by how much the more excellent the Life: 5, yu lo 
much the more inward.y to its ſelf does it generate its 
off- ſpring. So the vegetative life both in Trees and 
n Animals generates firſt the Seed, and the Animal 
within its onn Boay, before it caſts forth either 
abroad, So the Se; —_— which 1s more excellent 
than the Vegerative life, brings forth by the farcy 
an Image or Intenſion of things in it ſelt, before 1t 
moves the Members and forms them in External 
Matter. But tht firft Birth of the fancy, becauſe 
'trs in the very Soul is therefore nearer to the Soul 
than the birth of the V cgetative life, which © not in 
the Soul, &ut in the Buay, So again, the Rational 
life, which ts was NIP than the Senſative, 
brj: "gs forth wn it jt, the Reaſmn both of things, 
and. of it ſelf, os it were an &f foring, before it 
brings it into the light, ither by Specch or Aftion. 
This f { Birsn of Kooks ts nearer t0 the Soul thar: 

the Birth of Fancy, For the Rational Power 15 rC- 
fluted upon its own Birth, and by that 1907 it ſelf, 
by ſecking, knowing, and. loving its own at and if 
ſelf, which is not done by the Fancy. So again, tize 

Angelical life, which is more excellent tan to: Ra- 
timal, brings forth in it felf by a kind of Drome 
Inltin, the INotions of: is Jt 'F and of thimgs, be- 
fore it diſcharges them 119972 the Aſattes of * the World. 
This Birth & more inte: jor t0 67 Hrgel, than Rea- 
for ts to her, becanſe *:{r neither derived from Ex- 
way Objets, mor chanzed Wieretere the Divine 
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any of the reſt : And this it generates in at ſelf by 
wnderſt anding, before it brings forth any thy 
without. God therefore perfeftly underſt anding 
himſelf, and in himfel{ all things, he concerves #1 
hbim/lf a perfett Notion of himſelf, and of all 
things, which us the equal ana jull Image of God, 
and the more than full Exemplar or Pattern of the 
World, &c. 
XXV, 

Thus 1s this Notion of the Idcal World, or 
of the Eſſence of God, being variouſly exhibi- 
tvc ind repreſentative of the Eſlences of things, 
niade nie of by this great Theorst, to explain 
both the Nature of the Second Perſon of the 


Trinity, and the Mode of his Eternal Genera- 


tion. And | think it does both much better 
than any other, and indeed as far as concel- 
vable by human underſtanding, So highly uſe- 
ful 1s this DoCtrin of Idea's, when rightly 
underſtood, to unfold the profoundeſt Myſte- 
ries of the ChriStian Religion as well as of Phi- 
lojophy : And © great reaſon had Saint Auſt; 
to ia, Tanta vs in Idew conſtituitur, ut nifi his 
mntellettis, ſapiens iJe nemo poſſir, There's ſo much 
moment in Idea's, tha: without the underſtand- 
:ng of theſe, no Man can be Wile, 
AXVI, 
and I farther conſider, that this is no leſs 
according lo the Voice of Scripture than of Na- 
taral Reaſon, Saint John ſpeaking of the ſecond 
Perion of the Trinity, ſays, In the beginning ws 
the word. ard the word was withGud, and the word 
144 Goo, he fays alſo ihatall things were made 
hy nim, or according to mm iv. And he 
further f2ys, 11:at ke ws the true 12ht, tar lighters 
every 


— _ 
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every man that cometh into the worla, Now what 
can this ſignihe bur this [deal Werld, or the 
Eflence of God as variouily exhibiittve and re- 
preſentative of things? For obſerve, he calls 
him A*yS&, which here {ignites the ſame as the 
inward Conception or Idea, he ſays that he was 
inthe Beginnmg, and that he was with God, and 
that he ws God, and that all things were made 
by kim ;, 1 hns far it muſt be allowed that the 
agreement is very exact. As for the laſt part of 
the character, How this can be ſaid to be rhe 
true Light which lightens every Man that comes 
Into the World, this I ſhall} explain when I 
come to conlider the Nature of Man, who as [ 
ſhall ſhew, fees and knows all that he ſees and 
£0ws in this Ideal World, which may therefore 
de ſatd to be his Light. 
XX VII. 

Again, this ſecond Perſon is ſaid to be the 
Wiſdom of his Father, to be the Charatter of hs 
Perſon, both which expreſlions denote him to be 
the ſame with this Ideal World, And by hun 
God 1+ ſaid to have made the Worlds : That 18 AC- yeh, ;. 
corGing to the eternal Exemplars or Platforms 
In this Ideal World. To which I may add ty 
way of overplus, that noble Deſcripiion of the 
Eternal and Subſtential Wiſdom given us in 
the Seventh Chapter of the Book of Wiſdom. 
4TVIS THIS T& Ft8 Suydptws, aTppoih THS TH WAVTVKCH” 
T:p&+ Sogns, 0omigar © Te Wnt ev8py tiag, x Gray T7 «- 
Y=007yr7& avize The Breath (or Vapour) of the 
Power of God, and an effiux (or Emanation) from 
the glory of tne Almighty, a clear Mirrour (©r 
Looking-glaſs) of his attrve energetich vertue, and 
the Imaye of his goodneſs, And what can all this 
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be but the Eſſence of God as exhibitive, the 
Ideal World ? Laſtly, I would have ir conſide- 
red how what our Saviour ſays of himſelf, 7 as 
che Truth, and what the Apoſtle ſays oi him, that 
he is the Wiſdom of bus Father, can be verifi 4 any 
other way bur by this Hypotheſis, 


XVIII. 

I have the longer inſiſted on this to ſlew riot 
only the Trath of this Idea! World, and that the 
Eſſences of things have eternal Exiſtence in It, 
but alſo how very uſeful this Notion is for the 
Eſtabliſhment of the Divinity of Chriſt, and 
jor the explication of his Erernal generation from 
the Father, which is alſo a further confirmation 
that the Notion is true and ſolid. So great 2 
guard is truc Pletoniſm againſt Socinianiſm, 


+ 43 © 
Hence alſo we may be inffrofted how fo nn- 
deit.-.-+ that common Axi2:in of the Schools, 


that rbe Truth 95; CVEryY thing 5 It's conformity 0 


- #ne Divine underſtanding 2 i ns muſt Hy no means 


be undet {t+- «1 of rhe Mind of God as Conceptive, 
that 1 IS, AS re ect ting r2Gn timfelt as Exnibiive : 
for the Truth of the Divine Intelle&t as Con- 
ceptive, depends vpon its conformity with the 
truth of things, not the truth of things upon 
that. But ir muſt be meant of the Mind of God 
as Exhibitive, that is, of this [deal World, for 
upon this al] Truth depends, and every thing, 
and every Propoſition is ſo far true as tis con- 


formable with it. For indeed the intelle& of | 


God as Exhibitive is the Canſe and Meaſure of 
3 ITH4th, 


XXX. 
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XXX, 

And, *cwas for want of the help of this Noti- 
on that thar Keen Wit Diſcartes blundered 19 
horribly in ſtating the dependance of Propolitl- - 
ons of Eternal iruth, upon the Intellect of 
God. He ſaw *wwas nece{lary (as indeed it 15) 
i9 make God the cauſe of Truth, and thart 
Iruth muſt ſome way or other depend upon 
him. But then he makes 1t depend upon the 
Mind of God as Conceptive, and that things are 
ſo only becavſe God 1s pleaſed fo to conceive 
them. And this he carries fo high, as to ſay, 
that even in a Triangle, three Angels would 
107 have been e£qual to two Right ones, had not 
God been plcaied ſo to conceive and make it, 
Now [| ai for the dependance of truth upon the 
{Divine Intellect as well as he, bit not fo as to 
make it Arbitrary and Contingent, and Conle- 
1vently not upon ti.c Divine Intellect as Con- 
ceptive, but only as Fxinbitive, TI har 1s, that 
things are therefore '1rue In as much as they 
are conformable to thoſe /tanding and immutable 
{ae4, which are inthe mind of God as Exhibi- 
Live, anc Repreſentative of all the whole Poſli- 
bility of Being. 

XXKXl. 

Now if after all, this Idcal way of things ſub- 
liſting from all Eternity in God, ſhould feem 
itrange (as I ſuppoſe it will to thoſe who are 
unexerciſed in cheſe Contemplations) 1 ſhall 
enly further ſay, Firſt, that It muſt be infinite- 
ly more ſtrange that there ſhould be Eternal 
Truths, that is, Eternal Relations and Habi- 
tudes of ſimple Eſſeaces, or things, witiiout 
tne Co-eternal exiſtence of the things themſelves 
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ſo rclated, For what ſhould lvpport fich Relz 
tions ? The ſimple Eſlences therefore muit exi1/ 
etcrnally, 11 their Relations do; and where cau 
that be bm the Mind of God ! 
XXXI1I. 

Seconaly, I ſay that this Ideal way of ſubliſt- 
ing, ought not to feem ſuch a Bug bear as {ome 
make ir, ſince "Lis neceſſary not only for the fal- 
ving af 'Propofitions of Eternal Truth, before 
(hel Sybjects exiſt in Nature, but even when 
they do For even while things have a Natural 
t ih fiftence, the Propotitions concerning them 
ar= not, Cannot be verihed according to then 
Natrxral, bur according to their 1deal fubliſten- 
cles. Thus we demonttrate ſeveral Propofitions 
concerning a Right Line, aCircle, &c, when 
yet inthe mean time *tis moſt: certain, that none 
of theie are ro be found in Nature, according 
to that exactneſs ſuppoſed in our Demonſtrati- 
on, Such and iuch Atcdions therefore do no! 
belong to them, as they are in .Vainze, and 
therefore they mvſt belong to them as they a3 © 
In the 72a! Worid, or not at all. 

XXX. 

And if this te true jn Propofitions, whoic 
Subjects exilt in Nature, much more 1s it in E- 
ternal Propoſitions, whoſe ſimple Eflences have 
not always a Natural exiſtence. Theſe can nv 
oth rwiſe ſtand, bur by ſuppoſing the Co-eter- 
ral exiſtence ot Simple Ellences in the Idez! 


World. 
XXX1V. 
T ſhail add but this one Gonſideration more 
vEon this Head, that there is no greater (gn of 
the {ouncneſs of a Iruin, thar, wan its Fe 
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icſt Adverſaries do unawares fall 1a with it. 
And this I take to be the caſe here. The 
ochoolmen who ſtand devoted to the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, do notwithſtanding by a kind of 
blind Parturiency, Jight oftentimes vpon ſuch No- 
Lions, which if thoroughly fifted muſt needs 
come to the {ame with what we have hitherto 
contended for. For I would fain know what 
they can mean elſe by the celebrated Glaſs of 
the Divinity ? What can this be but rhe deal 
World repreſenting all the Eſlences of things ? 
And what elſe can they mean when they ſay 
(as they commonly do) of Science, that it is not 
of 5gulars, as being, iux, temporary, mutable 
and continent, but of Abſtraft and Univerſal 
Natures? Whar is this but in. other words to 
confels the neceſlity of Eternal Eſſences or Ideas 
exilting out of and before thoſe Singulars whoſe 
Eſſences they are, in order to the ſalving the 
ftability of Science? Thus do theſe Men Kumble 
upoa Truth blindfold, but not diſcerning her 
through her veil, they tet her go again. 
XXXV. 
Nay, even Ariſtotle himſelf after all his zealous 


oppolition of Plato's Ideas has in the fourth of 


his Metaphylicks come about to him again, and 
crolled the very Road which he ſtudicd ſo care- 
fully to avoid. For diſcourling againſt the $Sce- 
pticks who allowed no certainty of Science, he 
firſt ſhews the ground of their miſtake to contiſt 
in this, that they thovght Stngulars and Senſibles 
exiſting without, to be the only Objects ol Si 
ence. His words are, 4tTiey Ths I.Ens TeTUS, WE. 
The Original of rreſe Mens miſtake was thus, becauſe 
Train ;s 10 oe lookt for in things, anus they concero 4 
tie 
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C59) 
the only things to be Senſibles, iz which it ts certan; 
there 1s much of the Indeterminate Nature. Where: 
fore they percervino all the Nature of Seaſibles ty be 
moveavle, or 1m perpetual flux ard mutation, finc 
rmoth:ing can poſſibly be verified 0r COHſt 4 ny affirmed 
CONCerning that which i not the ſame. but CNanges 
able, concluded that there ſhould be n> Truth at 
all, nor certainty of Science, Thoſe things which 
are the only Ovjeits of it, never continuing the 


fame, 
XXXVI. 

Thus having opened the grounds of the Sceptt- 
cal Dodtrin, in oppoſition to It, he thus adds, 
&=10 Ev dures VronduCtyey, AC, we world have 
theſe Men therefore t9 know, that there 1s ano- 
wer hind of Efſence of things, bejides that of Sen- 
fables, to which belongeth, nether motion, nor cur - 
ruption, nor any generdtion at all, 

XXX VII. 

Obſerve here, that Ariſtotle does not deny the 
Conſequence of the Sceptick's Argument. No, hc 
allows if the Efiences of things are not ſteddy 
2nd immutable, that there can be no certainty 
of Science, But he denies his mmor Propoſition, 
and tells him that he goes npon a wrong Hyno- 
theſis, in ſuppoling that there are no other El- 
fences of things bur Singulars and Senliibles, in 
oppoſition to which he ſays, that there are other 
Eſſer;ces of things which are immoveablc, Incor- 
ruptible, and ingenerable, And that *tis upon 
theſe that all Science is founded. Now who 
would deſire a better Eſtabliſhment of Platenick 
1deas, than what Ariftotle ninifelf has here gt- 
ven? Let any intelligent Perſon judge whe- 


Ther this be not a plain giving vp the Caule. 
50 
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&9 hard 1s it for a Man not to contradict h1mn- 
/elf, when once he comes to contradict Trmth, 
XXX VIII. 

Ic being now fiom che Premiſes ſufficiently 
concluded, that the Ideas or Simple Eſlences of 
things have an Eternal exiſtence in God, and 
ihe manner of ti;1s het. exlitence Hetng ſufficl= 
ently expiain2d, the next advance of my Con- 
templation 15 tis, thar [:nce all the Simple Ef 
ſence>s of things do exiſt in the mind of God, 
there maſt a'' © b= ths Repolicory of ali their 
ſeveral Habii:ucs 2nd Retpects, Theſe naturally 
ariſing from the other, by way of Natural Re- 
ſulr, For as toe Relations of Eſſences cannot 
exiſt without the Eſſences themſelves, ſo neither 
can the Eſſences exiſt without being accompant- 
ed with ſuch their Eſſential Relations. And as 
before we argued from the Poſition of the Habi- 
tudes to the Poſition of the Siruple Eſſences, ſo 
now we may as well argue from the Poſition of 
the Simple Eilſences to the Poſition of their Ha- 


bitudes, 
RYXXI1KX. | 
Thus for inſtance ; as from this Eternal Ha- 


bitnde, viz, that a Circle of ſich a determinate 
Circumference will have ſuch a determinate 
Diameter, I may conclude, that the Eſſence of 
ſuch a Circle does eternally exiſt; 1o again ſup- 
poſing ſuch a Circle to exiſt, *cis as neceſſary 1t 
ſhould retain ſuch a Diameter. And fo in all 
other inſtances, the Eſſence argues and infers 
the Habitude, as well as the Habitude does the 
Eſſence, For *tis here as in all other Relations 
which immediately reſult upon the pottion of 
the Subject and Term, 
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Xl. 

This admitted, I now conlider that there is 
now nothing wanting to infer the Omaniſciency 
of God. For fiace the fimple Eſſences of things 
do all cxiſt in God, and ſince thele are ever ac- 
company'd with all their Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, and fince theſe are nothing elſe but. Truth, 
it follows that all Truth is in God. | tay God 
comprehending within himſelf all the Ideas and 
Eſſences of things with all their poſſible Refe- 
rences and Reſpects, compreizends all 77uth, the 
whole ficld of Truth within hiwfelf, which is the 
ſame as to be Ommſcient, Knowledge being no- 
thing elie but a Comprehenſion of Truth, as was 
before defined, 

XL.I. 

And thus we have not only proved the Omni- 
ſcience of God, but in a great meaſure repreſent- 
ed the manner of it. Concerning this therefore 
I ſhall only further remarque that the manner of 
the Divine Knowledge is the moſt Noble and Per- 
fect, that can poſſibly be conceiv'd. For 'tis not 
by any derivative Phantaſms, or Secondary Ima- 
ho of things, but per 2UT0TAPUu0INY TN Teayual, 
by the very immediate and eſſential Freſence of 
the things themſelves. He has all his Knowledge 
at the firft hand, he ſees, nay he is poſſeſt of the 
very Eſlence of things, he is the very Source and 
Fountain of all Truth, nay he is Truth it ſelf. 
And beſides, his Knowledge 1s all ſimple and 
uncompounded, without Reaſoning and infer- 
ring, premiling and concluding, for he has ever 
before him in one ſimple view the whole Field of 
Truth, and with ane ſingle Aft of /ntwition glan- 
ces through the whole Poſiibility of Being. ” 
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this Hord of God, this avyS&, who is the Eſſen- 
tial Witdom of his Father, i quick, and powerfu:. 
and ſharper than ay two edged Swora, piercing ewe 
to the dividing aſunder of Soul and Spirit, ana of 
the joyuts and marrow, and # a dijcerner of the 
thoughts and intents of the Heart, Neither « there 
any Creature that 1s not manifeſt in his ſight. But 
all things are naked and open unto the eyes of him, with 


whom we have to do. Heb,12.72 


XLII. 

Thus is this own lingle ſolitary Being, God, 
qualified for the government of the World up- 
on the account of his Knowledge. He is ſo alſo 
in reſpect of his being Preſent to the Worid be 
is to govern. For he is Omnipreſent, as well as 
Omniſcient : Which is the next Attribute of God, 
which in this Contemplation I undertook to 
conſider. 

XL. 

The Omnipreſence of God has been more que: 
ſtioned than any one of his Attribnies, hoth a- 
mong the Ancients, and among the Afogerns. A 
riſtorle in his Aderaphyſicks Tays that the {irtt Mo- 
ver muſt neceſſarily be either in the Cerer, of 
In the Circle or Cirenmmference, That 1s, accord. 
ing to him, cliher in the middle of the Eerth, 
or in the Extream Heaven, And the iatter has 
by moſt of the old Philoſophers been affigne:! 
for his Reſidence, In the Conch, the more An- 
cient Jews confined him to the Jempie or Fernie: 
{:m. And of late years 14s J2oCtrin of the Parita! 
and limited Prefence of God has been renewed by 
Voorftius, Projefſor of Diviaity at Leydsr, veto 
aſſercs that Ged 1s only in Heaven as to his Ef- 
lence, and elf{ewiere caly 1n refpect of bis Wii. 
dom, Power and Providence, KILIV 
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XLIV. 

But that God is every where Eſſentially Pre- 
ſent, both in every part of the Worid, and alſo 
in all Extra-mundan Spaces, is moſt certain fron 
the very Idea of God. *Tis impoſlible that Being 
it ſelf ſhould be excluded from any part of Bc- 
ing. For every part of Being partakes of, and 
ſubſiſts in and by Being ir ſelf. And Beſides, 
Being it ſelf is indeterminate in Being ( as was 
proved in the jecond Contemplation) but now 
what is indeterminate 1n Being, is alſo indeter- 
minate i; cxiſting, for exiſting follows Being as 
the Act of it, and to exiſt indeterminately is the 
ſame as to be Omnipreſent. God therefore who 
is Being it ſelf, is alſo an Omniprelſeat Being. 

XL.V, 

Concerning the manner of this Omnlpreſerc 
of God, I think I may ſaſely d-rermine that he is 
every where preſent, not only Yertually and Effica- 
ciouſly by hisWifdom and Power, but alſo Subſt an- 
rally and Eſſentially, For Power and Wiidom 1s 
not any thin reaily diftcrent from the Eſſence of 
God. Neither can the Power of God be con- 
ceived ts be2ny where, but his Effence muſt be 
there too, But afrer what ſpecial manner tht; 
Eſſence of God is Oniniprefent, whether by way 
of an Infinite Amrlitude and Extenſion, as ſome 
think, or <lſe by way of a Point, fo as to be 
whole in the whole, 2nd whole 1n every p3rt 0: 
the World, 2s others will have it, I neither 


p 
KnO W, nor iha!} offer to deter nine. Such Know- 
leaps 7s too wenacrful and exceliext for me, I cannot 
atrai N W119 it "Fs {11} IC1eN! i 7 knc , T. that Goo 
is fo cVery Vv4y mMmimenic and ( Mmoip Te f, 45 
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ded 
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ded from any. For the reſt, we muſt tay with 
the P[almi&, Great 1s the Lord, and greatly to Pal, 14% 
be praiſed : + his greatnefs his unſearchable. 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


HE Conſideration of the Divine Omni/c;- if 
ence and Omzn1preſence, is of excellent uſe ll 
to all the purpoies_ cf a Chriſtian life, 25 well | 
as to the Intereſt of Devotion in particular, / il 
am the Almighty God, walk before me, and be 1904 Gen, x9, 
per fett, ſays God to Abraham, Implying that 
the beſt Method of Perfetiion, vas to live as in 
the ſight and preſence of God. And fo the 
Plalmiit, I have ſect God always before me, there- Plal, 16: 
fore I (hall not fall, Implying, that if any thing 
would keep him from falling, this would. For 
can there be any grcater reſtraint upon our 
actions, any ſtronger preſervative againſt fin, 
than dvly to conſider the Preſence and Inſre&ion 
of God? In virtutis oculis vivendum:; fo again 
the Azcients, We mult }ive as in tie yes of 
Vertue. They thovght 37 *n excellent oxpedt- 
ent againſt Vice to wy e the Idig of Vertie 
always before one : And 1 foro foubt is is, Nay, 
we ſce l:f will do, and thac the Morals of Men 
are very much ſecured by living in the Eye of 
the edwdert Nay Sereca goes lover yer, and i415 Epiſt, 11, 
5, JTnat "4 Pars Pecnat 97 47 TOCerennrs, , ts fees 
catures teſtis aſſiſteret, A vrent deal of our wicke? 
neſs would be pre? ented, 1! a [Men mwero a ot © G , 
v2 frngle witneſs were 29 jrand th EUT :12S, WHAT 
are ſuch expecients es thei? to rho rp 
21G Omn apreſence of God 2? No Conkderation cc G- 
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Will a Man com- 


tainly 1s comparable to this. 
mit Murther in the open Court, before the Face 
of his Judge? Nay, ſhall the preſence of a Child 
divert thee from ſinning? A Child that knows 
not the difierence between good and evil, that 
wants underitanding to cenſure and condemn 


what he fees, and has neither Authority 


nor 


Shall ſuch a one deter 
thee trom 1in, and daſh in pieces the frame of 
thy 11] deſigns, and dareſt thou ſfi1 before thy 
God ? Dareſt thou do works of Darkneſs in the 
preſence of im who is pare Light, and in whom 

there is no Darknels art all? Dzreſt thou ruſh on 
when the Angel of God's Preſence ſtands in the 

with a drawn Sword ? The Pſalmiſt ſays, 

Tremble thou earth at the preſence of God, ard darelt 

thou fin in his Preſence? No, thou wovldſt nor 

*Tis acon- 

ſiderarion, this, That if well heeded, and at- 

Lerided ro, would give a Law to our privacics 

and retirements, compole the zzmoſt receſſes of our 

Finds, and not ſuffer a Thought or Paſſion to 

We ſhould then ſtand in awe and not ſm, 

and he as Compoſed in our Cloſets as in a Thea- 

For, indeed, to 

Fm that coniiders God as every where preſent, 

Q :- $51 obſerver of him and his aCttons, eve- 

ric is a Temple, and accordingly he will put 

©: 11s Shooes from his Feer, cleanſe and purihe 
his a{{oCtions, becauſe the place whercon he ſtands 


Power to puniſh thee. 


Pal. P I 4+ WA 


dare, if thou didlt well conſider it. 


er, Or a Religious Aſſembly. 


8 Holy Ground, 


Thus advanragious is the influence of theſ: 
vo Conſiderations to good life in general, *3 
for their {pectal uſefulneis ro Devotion, we may 
Firſt, i hat we ovght to have ovr 


NEence coil 


Minds 
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Minds always in a Divine Frame and Temper, 


and always compoſed with the greateſt Aweful. 
neſs and Reverence, Scriouſneis, Gravity and 
Silence of Spirit, as being ever in the Preſence, 
and under the direct Inſpection of the Great 
God. 

Scconaly, T hat we ought to pray to him with 
all Humility and Reverence, both of Soul and 
Body, and with an humble confidence of being 
heard by him where-ever we are, or however we 
deliver our ſelves, whether by Yaocal or Mental 
Prayer. 

Thirdly, That we ought in our Prayers to uſe 
great fixedneſs and attention of Mind, without 
any wandrings, or impertinent mixtures of fo- 
relgn thoughts, which are never more ready to 
crond into our Minds, than when we are at our 
Devotions, and vet are never fo abſurd as 
then. 

Fourthly, That we ever commend our Cauſe 
to God, who ſees and knows all things, and be 
well ſatisfied with his Judgment and Approbatt. 
on, when ever our Innocence 3s fallly charged by 
the World. 

And, Lajtly, That we onght never to repine, 
or be Gdiſcontented ar rhe Aftairs of the fe 
but rather traſt and rely upon the all-wiic Con- 
dud of him who fces- irom end to end, knows 
how to bring Light out of Darknets, and Gitpo- 
les all things ſweetly, 
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4 oy 7 ME , os J | , 
[hou art abnut 71y ÞP 4 b. Ana abnut my / cd, Ana 
ſpieft C2t all my W.3Y5, For. (9, we Pp T; 911t WOO 
#71 my I orgue, but eh; OH, 8; For d. TOLL "}y 't nal! Wa 
tmcr, Thor b ajt faſhio:. »L ba 16 ber; { be , 4nd 


[11d thine Hand por me, Whirh: / at ll [1 go then 


from thy Spirit ? Or whither ſhall I 90 then {rom 


thy Preſe; ice © It ] climb Hp wito Hravet of 
art tnere, 4 aun to Hell thou art there alfa. 
WEI he Whnes of the Minor, nd red 
the uttern 'f par. v1.5 of (120 Sea, even there alſ9 es 2/{ 
thy Elan! lead me, and ry right Har 4 bak { bold me 

If I ſay, per agur nenre the Darknel; Fo COUer Me, 
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t15en ſhall my na * be Hitr cato Doy. Yea, the Dark=- 
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are both ite 

Do thou then, O my God, fo 1mprint the 
Senſe of tris thy Omniſctence and Omnipreſence 
upon cvery Faculty and Power of my Sonl, that 
I may ever thizk, ſpeak, and at as in the Light 
of thy All-ſeeing Eye, and as immediately fur- 
rounded, and intimately poſlefled with the Glo- 
ry of thy Preſence. O fill me with the profoua- 
deſt Awe and Reverence, compoſe my levites, 
confirm my doubtfulneſs, and fix my wandrings, 
and make me ever ſatisfied with the Methods of 
thy Wiſe Providence, 

And when by the Meditation of this thy Know- 
ledge and Prefence, I ſhall learn to demean my 
ſelf in any meaſure as 1 ought ; Grant that up- 
on the ſame conic craniony I may content my ſelf 
with thy Divine Apt orobation and Allowance, 

1Mtever lam che vn oht of in Mans Judgment, Fi- 
ey, O my Go9, Grant 1 may ſo /ct thee before 
me 
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Contemplation VI. 


Of the Omnthoteuce of God. 


Y ! ; 8? Li 2 Gog 
becomes © xalifie iforthe'G Governmenr age he 
'F his O-nipotence. Whereby may be 
poderſtood, and commonly is, a Power of Going 
whatioever is £{:bic ro be done. Bat in this the 
5 ſome dificuiry, from which we mult diſenzaze 
Our Notion, R 
r 
i 
For, whereas every thing that 1s poſt! 11bie, is 
made tho Object of the Divine Power, a nice Cin- 
qui cr may nNere JeEmaEngG. what do = Incan by 
Poſſrvte ? For Poſſible has ts depemination fron 
Power, and therefore mult be meaſured either in 
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lor God to be 2blo to Jo al! thar is poſſible, will 


amornr to G0 m070, Than that he can do wiat- 
ever a Create can co, Puri in relation tothe 
iecond, then for God to be able to do all 
that is poBuvle, will be the fame as to fay, 
that he can do whaicver he can do, Which 
would be a very notable diſcovery. And, de- 
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Create any thing beſides the preſeat World : Be- 
cauſe he could then do all that is poſlible, there 
being nothing then but this World fo denomi- 
PijÞ. 39. nated from the Divine Power, as Sar rightly 


Sed. 1 ”. 


infers, 

III. 
Ih To fatishe therefore this dificulty, we muff? 
"4 find out another ſenſe of the word Poſſible, than 
what is taken from denomination to any Power, 
I conlider, therefore, that a thing may be aid to 
be poſſible Abſolutcly and Negatively, from the 
habitude of the ſemple Taca*s themſelves, as well as 
from relation to any Power which may fo deno- 
minateit. My meaning 1s, That there are {om: 
Idea's whole habitude is ſuch to one another, 
that they may admic of Compolition : There arc 
others, again, whoſe habitude is ſuch that they 
cannot admit of Compoſition, but ſtand necella- 
rily divided, The firſt of theſe I call Poſlible, 
the ſecond I call Impoſſible, Poſlible, therefore 
in this ſenſe, is the ſame as that which involves 
no repugnance. And therefore to avoid all Am- 
biguity, ſetting aſide the Word Poſſible, I ſhall 
chuſe rather toexpreſs the Omnipotence of God 
by calling it a Power of doing whateyer inyolycs 
no repugnancy or contradiction, 

AA 
if Now, that God is thus Omnipotent (not to 
| ſeek out after other Arguments) I thus demon- 
8 ſtrate from the Idea of God. Being it ſelf is the 
if proper, full and adequate cauſe of Being, for 
whatever is, ſo faras it is, it partakes of Being 
it felf, as was before proved. Now being It | 
ſcIf be the proper, full and adequate cauſe oi 


Fl Pcing, then its cffects muſt extend to all thoic 
"lh things 
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{hings which arenot repugnant to the Nature and 
Keaſon of Bemg, For it it did extend only 
10 ſoINe certaty Ones, then Being 1t ſelf wonld 
aot be the proper, full, and adequate cauſe of 
Being, 25 Is fuppoſed, but only of this or that 
particular Being. And if it extends to all things 
;hat arc not repugnant to the Reaſon of Being, 
then it muſt extend to all but zo: being - For not 
being only is repugnant to the Reaſon of Berne, 
God, therefore, who 1s Being 1c {elt, can do all, 
that does not involve in it the Reaſon of not Be- 


oy 


!ng 3 but theſe are only contradictions: God 
thercfore can do whatever does not imply a con- 
tradiction, and is therefore Cmnipotent. Which 


was the thing to be proved. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


| the Omnipotence of God, we may take 
occaſion to make theie Concluſions, Firjt, 
That we onght to revere and fear him above all 
the things in the World, and endeavour by the 
utmoſt ſervices of a well-ordered life to make 
him our Friend, conſidering what a fearful thing 
Itis to fall into the Hands of an Omnipotent Ene- 
my. I will forwarn you whom you ſhall fear, ſays 
our Saviour, fear him, which after he has killed, Luk. 12.5. 
vs power to caſt into hell, yea I ſay unto your, Fear 
lm. 
Secondly, That when once we have made God 
our Friend, and engaged him on our fide, we 
then fear no Created Power, whether Human or 
Diabolical, For if an Omnipotent God be with 
is, what need we care who 1s againſt us. We 
2vght rather to ſay with the Pſalmiſt, tho? I walk Pal. : 3.4. 
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throngh the valiy of the ſhadow of dentin, I will fea 
no evil : For thor art with me, ly rod and thy ft: 
comfort me. | ; 
Laſily, We ovght vpon Confuctetion of th 
freat Attribute of God, to repoic a fitm Ur: 
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©, my God, why is not my Faith like thy Pow- 
? "Thou canit 4 all things s _ d why 15 my 
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Contemplation V il. 
)f the Divine Tuſtice and Veracity. 


]. 
In aom the Omnipotence of God, | proce ed to 
the Confideration of his Tuſtice, Lis being © 

10 :ccllary RRAGNCATION In tne Governour of tn 
WOK World as the other. Now , by Inſtice 

thts P:ace, Joya }ArTic alar, Xt Univer- 
il juſtice, Andof particular ſultice, not that 
vaich 1 - Comin utative Uor this has no place 2 112 
God for, as the APO tic 1 {aVsS, Who tas j fr {t 97 ; - 
ven t9 bim, and it ſhall be recompe 
out that which is Diſtribut; ibe, and conliſts in a 
conſtant will of diſpenfing * every Perion 2C- 
cording to his deſert. 

iy 

This Juſtice of God is the ſame in the 97 al 
World, as Order and Proportion 1s In The N.it- 
ral. 'Tis gLVIOg to every thing its due place and 
ation, and diſpoling it accoruing fo iis Nature 
me Condition. For as the Beauty of the Natural 

Vorld ariſes from Proportion , ſo docs the Beauty 
et. of 
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(723) 
of the A7oral World arile alſo from due Order 
and Proportion ; and as God has ſtrictly obſerved 
this Rule in the 2:a&ng of the Wot 1d, having 
made all things in Number, Weight and Mca- 
ſure, ſo we may be ſure he proceeds by the 
ſame Standard 1a the Government and conduct of 
it, though the exaCineſs of this latter is not ſo 
oby1ous Lo our oblcrvation, 2s that of the for- 
mer, nor are we {o well able tc judge of the c- 
7al, as of the Natural Geometry of God. 
II, 

Now that God 15 thus Juſt, always aRing ac- 
corting to true Order and Proportion, may fufhici- 
ently be made ont from this ſingle Confideration. 
A: Crider and Proportion (as every one I fup- 
pole will readily grant) is, in ir {c1t conſidered, 
tovely and deſirable. If fo, then It cannot be 
niil'd or reiuſed for it ſelf, or as fuch. If fo, 
then wheneyer it 15 refuſed, 1t muſt be refuſed 
for the take of ſome other greater good. If fo, 
then tis otter greater good muſt be, either the 
private Intereſt of the Refuſer, or ſome other 
Private Intercſt, or the'Publick Intereſt. But 
neither of theſe can here find any admiſſion. It 
cannot be for the Private Intereſt of the Refuſer, 
who is here ſuppoſed to be a Being abſolutely 
Periect ; and conſequently not capable of propo- 
ſing to himſelf any ſclf-end. And cannot be for 
the Publick reſt for the greateſt Intereſt of 
the Publick conſiſts in Order and Proportion, Net- 
ther can this Order be' violated for the Intereſt 
of any other Private Perſon, becauſe that is not 
a greater, but on the contrary, an infinitely leſs 

co0d, Order and Preportion being the good of 
the Publick, watch 15 always greater than = 
© 
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Private whatſoever. Since therefore Order and 
Proportion cannot be violated by God for any 
of theſe ends, nor for 1ts own fake, it being as 
ſuch loveiy and delirable, as was ſuppoſed, it fol- 
lows that Order and Proportion cannot poſſibly 
be violated by God at all, and conſequently ?tis 
neceſſary that God ſhould always effectually Will 
Order and Proportion, vihich is the ſame as to be 
Tuſt. IV. 

By this Juſtice, or Will of following Order and 
Proportion, God ſtands ingaged not to puniſh 
an Innocent Creature, or to atfl:& him with any 
evil greater than that good which he has confer- 
red upon him: Within that compaſs indeed he 
may, for that 1s only to deduct from that Hap- 
pineſs, every degree of which was a free fayour, 
But he cannot impoſe the leaſt grain or {cruple 
of evil npon him beyond the good conferred, 
without ſome demerir of the Creature. Much 
leſs will this Juſtice of God permit that he ſhould 
predetermin an Innocent Creature, without re- 
ſpe& to any Crime, meerly for his own will and 
pleaſnre, to everlaſting miſery. He that can 
make this conſiſtent with God's Juſtice, or any 
Juſtice in the World, had need be a very good 
Reconciler. V. 

But now whether God's Juſtice obliges him ro 
puniſh the Sinner, as well as not to puniſh the Inno- 
cent, Is a thing that will admit of more queſtion, 
This has been argued with great Contention be- 
tween ſome Schools, and is too diſputable to be 
poſitively determined. For my part I am more 
inclined to think that the Nature of God obliges 
him to puniſh ſin ſome where or other, and that 
vindicatine Juſtice IS Eſſential to him. 
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V1. 

That it 15 fo ſar Efjential to him that he ca 
not but puniſh an impenitent Sinner, few | belicvd 
will queition. For nothing tn the \World can 
be ImMagincd More again{t C der: al nd Pi oportion 
than that a Sinner ſhould be pardoned withour Re 
pentance, But further, Us bighly [rovable, that 
lin could not have bcen nardoned. cven wity Re- 
pentance, had there not alto been 53aitsfattior 
made to (God tor it. *Tis plain de fatto, that 
God worutd not remit lin without fatisfaction, age 
that too the liigheſt imaginabic:; V hach makes i. 
very probable that he coxia not, For 1s It reaſo- 
nable to think that God would deliver up 14s 00- 
ly and beloved Son to that bitter 4; ſpenſation, il, 
with the fafecy of his Juſtice, he could have par- 
doned us, meerly for our Repentarce, Without 
{uch a coltly Sacrifice ? And that he could nor, 
does not on Pr ayer of our Saviour argue, which 
he uſed in his Agony ? Father, if it be poſſivie, let 
this cup paſs frem me: Which is as much as If he 
had ſaid, Father if the ſin of ZAan may be remitted 
aty other way tha: by way of ſuffering, 1 deſire I may 
not fuffer. This I think 1s the Obvious fenie of 
the Words. But this Prayer of his, was not: 
granted by the removal of the Cup, 2nd may { 
not thence conclude that "was impoilible it 
ſhould be removyed ? 

VII. 

And 1 further conſider that God neceſſarily 
hates fin with an infinite hatred, as a thing that 
is diametrically oppoſite to his own Ellential ſan- 
ity, and to thoſe great Ends which he cannot 
but propoſe in the regulation of the Univerſe. 


Pt how he ſhould thus hate it, and yet not ſhew 
this 


ny of 


/) 
this his hatred oY PONTIEY ; s not caſie to 
Concelve. And bel; des It 1ecms apreeahle ro the 
[avs of Order and Proportion, "hacfo Prcat. a 
Diſ-harmony as Sm, NOW PLY2E £0 woolly Bn pits 
niihed, but that the Pablics nappinets, of whictt 
C111 1S 4 UOlatls;  ſhou fo h: BO1Hh Wn 3nG ſe- 
erred by the <:: [Bien of jure tatisiaction 

Vil. 

If it be ſaid, ihat every one may remit. as much 
45 he pleaſe from his own Right, and that then 
Pinch more may God, I anſwer, that Rigat, is 
eiihcr Right of Dominion, or Right of Ofjce. 
urom Right of Dominion, when ajone, no doubt 
any Perton m2 / 1 EIT what he pleaſes, but not 
from Righ! of Oiſice,or from Right of Dominion, 

when joyncd vith Right of Office. Now there 
is great 7eUCN 10 believe thor the exacting of Pu- 
niſhmenc tor lin, 1s not In Goda Right of Do- 
011945 ly, bur alio a Right of O! FACE 3 - that 1s 
tht Gui Joes not pu mill i only as ſupreme Lord, 
ot 25 4 Fu {e; and as a Jrge, ts con2ruous t 
{upno{: ths: lie may be obliced £9 pun 1h. Obli- 
ged, [34.4 Ny any = HY ON Power fs VOL 1oor ro N1m- 
Ieit, pit by the Efjeniial ReRituge. of his Own 
Nature and Will : Whici by obilzing him to 
regard the Publick Urder and Int er oft, may by 
conſequence ovlige him to animadveit upon thoſe 
who tranſgrects againſt 14 
IX. 

And tins far of the Juſtice of God, whereby 
he deals uprightly and equally with all his Crea- 
tures, and renders to every own his own, ac- 
cording to their Works, good or bad, withou! 
any Partiality or Reſpect of Perſons. The next 
thing Iconlider in God 15 his veracity, whereby 
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all his words arc conformable to his Mind and 
{ntention, and ail his performances conformable 
to his words: Whereby he moſt aſlſuredly makes 
good all his Covcnants, Promites and Threat- 
nings, and cannot polltbly deceive his Creatures 
any more than he himfelt can be deceived. 
X. 

That there is this veracity in God we may be 
aſlured from the Al-ſufficieacy and Perfettion of 
his Being, For all Fraud and Deceit is grounded 
upon Jnaigence and Infirmity. No Man deceives 
meerly for aeceiving ſake, but to ſerve a turn, to 
relieve a Neceſlity, And ſach a Neceſlity too 
as cannot be relieved any other way, For Fraud 
1s not only a Remedy, but the /2ſt Remedy 
men never berake themſelves to 7-:cks, but when 
they can't compaſs their Ends by Plain-dealing. 
But now none of theſc things can be incident to 
God, who being above all Inaigence and Infirmi- 
ty, muſt of conſequence be as much above all 
Falſhood and Deceit. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Onſidering then that God is thus itrictly 

Juſt, True, and Faithful, *tis rational hence 
to conclude, firſt, how much it concerns us to 
Fear him, and to beware how we render our 
ſelves Obnoxiows to this his Juſtice, 

Secondly, That we ought always to reſt 1n- 
tirely ſatisfied in the Divine Diſpenſations, 
knowing that ?cis impoſſible but that this Judge 
of the whole Earth ſhould do Right. 

And laſtly, That we ovght readily and firmly 


to belicye him in all the Manifeſtations of his 
Mind 
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Mind and Will, and particularly that we ought 
to repoſe a ſtrong Confidence in his Covenants 
and Promiſes, being well aſſured that he is Faith- 
fal who has promiſed. 


The Aſpiration. 


WH God, My fudge, who art Righteous in 
all thy ways, ad Holy in all thy works, 
1 delight to think of thee, tho? I am too guilty 
to contemplate thee, in this thy Attribute, with- 
our Fear and Trembling, For there is Judgment 
as well as Mercy with thee that thou ſhould'lt be 
Fear'd. O enter not into Fudament with thy Ser- 
vant, for in thy fight fhall no mar living be Juſt i- 
fed, 

My God, how ſtrangely Impious are they who 
dare fay or think that the way of the Lord is not 
equal! My God, I am none of thoſe, nor will I 
ever be of that profane number, I will ever 
acquieſce in the Equity of thy Diſpenſations, 
whether I am able to comprehend it or no, For 
| know tho* Clouds 2nd Darkneſs may fome- 
times be round about thee, yet Righteovinets 
and Judgment are always the Habitation of thy 
Seat. 

I readily and firmly aflent, O my God, to all 
the Declarations thou haſt made of thy Mind 
and Will. I believe all thy Predictions, all thy 
Promiſes, and all thy Threatninzs, that rhey thall 
be fulfilled all iz their Seaſon. I know that no- 
thing but Truth can proceed irom thee who art 
Truth it ſelf: I know thar thou, © God, can it 
not deceive us, O grant that we may not deceive 
our ſelves. Amer, 

Con- 
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Contemplation V LL 


Of the Divine Goodae, i 11% P} '# '1, anthreoh PJ* 


Shall now cloſe up theſe my Conſiderations of 

God, with a 727: 41 ACTOR 1. tle Divine 
Goodneſs, by which ] underſtand a Propenhion of 
doing 200d to | us Creatures by the Communica- 
tion of his on food or happineſs. But here 
vpon my fri! entrance, 1 hind my ſelf plunged 
beyond my Depth, It is an ;mmenſe Ocean 
which no Line can fathom, and where the Sight 
loſes it felt in a long b ouraleſs Proſpect. Ihis 
1s that Attribute witici In a Pecniiar manner a- 
dorns and accomp'iſhes the Divine Nature, and 
renders it Amiable and Lovely, as well as Ve- 
nerable and Adorable. This is the higheſt Re- 
paſt of Angels, and the Xculiar entertainment 
of Contemplative Sorls, many of which who had 
nd other 92ugc ro follow | Put ' the Clue of their 
own Realonings, Naye Jong tince obſerved that 
Goodneſs is the Princ! 231; and, as I may ſay, 
the Divincft Atiribute © oy the : Deity. 


-—_ 
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| 
This 15 the Gentile Theology intended by ma- 
king Love the moſt ancient cf all the Gods. And 
accordingly we find in £0 Platonick Trinity 
(which 1s T3 a) TL ys and * wa) that the firſt 
place is afligned to the T3 2:43v, which _ CON - 


ceive aftcr the n r of 2n 1mmenſe and moſ? 
purc Light, =" == diftuting and Commu: 


NiCAtng its ke ratlve Neams, And this was 


my 


that which the fins Platonif: Poctivs alluded to, 
In 


(79) 
in that cclebratcd and praphical deſcription of 
God, when he called him Fons Bonz Litctelus, ths 
Lucid Foun tain of Good. And there is an ancien® 
C abalftical Table LupRone to be borrowed irom 
the Pytnagoreans, whit! renreſc! Ars in a vitble 
Scheme the Ore rder of the Divine PerfeCtion, 
wherein *cis obſervable that Goodneſs 18 ſeated 
;1 NC Supreme Ci; Cie, which they call Chetacr 
Ir the Crown, thereby intimartin 7 that Goodneis 
preſides over, and gives Laws and Meaſures to all 
'he other Strributes of God. 

1. 

And indeed it does fo: For thus God's Power 
ierves to execute the Diftetes of his Wiſdom, 
and his Wiſdom 1s employed in fincing out Ob- 
21s, Methods and Occaſions, for the exerciſe 
of his Goodneſs. Nay, even Ju _ it ſelf, 
21ch at firſt ſeems to thwart and reprimand 
ihe Inclinations of Goodnels, will notwithſtand- 
in >: found upon nearer inipetion, iweetly to 
conſpire and accord with it, nay (what ſeems a 
zreater Paradox) to he one of the Inſtances and 
F.xemprifications ci ir, ForGod never puniſhes 
but when Order, that is, the good of the Unt- 
verſe requires ir, and confecuently never hut 
when upon the whole 'tis be{F ro do fo. So that 
(God's goodneſs will ſtil be the Cnover, the Crow? 
ot all his Perfetions. 


IV. 

P{ato calls God ies 5% eaehs, ive Tien or Efſcnce 
of Goodneſs, A very high expreſſion. But [2ys not 
The Scriprvre alfo the fa ame? Fo! when 1t defines 

(nd, it does nor ſay he 1 1% Wiſdom Or Power, 
bt chin he 15 Love, Not £C- Pg: but Love It 
*elf., And our Saviour in Anfiver to him that 

Cal's 


( So ) 
call'd him good Maſter, tells us, There is none 


good but Ore, that is God, As if this Divineſ] 
Attribute were that Honour, of which God is ſaid 


If. 42, 8. by the Prophet to be fo Jealous, that he will not 


give it to another; r.0t to any of the Sons of 
Men, nonot to the Son of Man. 


— 7 


V, 

And indeed God may well be Jealous of this 
his Honour, iince Goodneſs 1s that Attribute 
which does not only render the Deity moſt love- 
Iy tous, bur is alſo moſt peculiarly beloved by 
Himſelf, * Tis hits Favourite and darling Excei- 
lence, that which he ſeems moſt of all todelight 
In, and to value as the very Flower and Beauty of 
all his Excellence, And therefore when o/c; 
deſired to have a {ighrt of his Glory, his Anſwer 
to him was, 7 wil! make my gooaneſs paſs befor: 
thee, 

VI. 

And how much God 1s in Love with this his 
Attribute, we may conclude from the great ufc 
and exerciſe of ir, God has exerciſed his Good- 
neſs more than all the reſt of his Attributes, ſo 
that the Stream riſes almoſt as high as the Foun- 
tain, and the Inſtances and Exemplifications of 
it are almoſt as infinite as it ſelf. The Material 
Fabrick of the World is the Emanation of the 
Divine goodneſs, and who can tell how large that 
is, or wherc the utmoſt boundaries of it are ſix- 
ed ? Then as for the /zte/lefal part of the Crea- 
tion, how fruitful ha sthe Divine goodneſs beer, 
and what a Numerous Progeny has it brought 


Dan, 7.10% forth ! Who can Number the Lords Hoſt ? Tho#- 
ſand thouſands miniſter unto him, and ten thouſan® 


times ten thouſand ſtand before him. All theſe drin!. 


- 


OL 


(51) 
of the ſame inexhauſtible Weil of Life, of this Lu- 
cid fountain of good ; and with perpetual Anthems 
of Praiſe celebrate the bounty of their Maker. 
VII, 

But altho thoſe higher Orders of Spirits, who 
are ſeated near the Spring-head of EJils, enjoy a 
greater ſhare of the Divine Goodneſs, and being 
ag It were in a ajret&t Poſition to that All-glorions 
58an, muſt needs drink in more plentiful and more 
vigorous Effulions of his Lighr, yer Man, the 
Younger Brother, ſeems in fome reipects ro be 
tne Darling of Heaven, and to be Priviledg'd 
with fome peculiar Tokens of Favour, I ſhall 
chuſe to inſtance in wo. One ts, That Man 1s ad- 
mitted tothe Grace of Repentance, and has the ad- 
vantage of Second thoughts, whereas Cod ſpared nt 
the Angels that ſinn'd. The other i is, 1 nat Man had 
the Honour to be Hypoſtarically United with the 
Ay, the Second Perſon of the Bleſſed T rinity. 
50 that What was liguratively (poxen by God 1n 
the Caſe of Adam, is herein ſome meairre really 
verity*d, Behold Man is become as one of us; where- 
45 be refuſed to take upon him the Naturc of "A Cells, 

VIiT. 

Theſe indeed are the two greater Lights that 
!hine mott conſpicuoully 11 the Firmamenr, and 
juch as when alone conlider'd, would wind up A 
contemplative Spirit to that Extatic Admiration 
of the Þſalmiſt, Lord what is man that thou art Plal. 8. 
mindful of him and the ſon of man that thou viſiteſt 
him! Rnt there are alſo a multirnde of leller Stars, 
many of which we do not. obſerve, tho we tcel 
and thrive under their Influence z and thoſe which 
we do we cannotnumber, God's Favonrs are too 
Mtck for our Acconnts, and the Heavenly Manna 
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falls fo thick about our Tents, that we want 
Opportunity to gather 1T Up, 
IX. 

But that I may Sail by ſome Compals in ſo 
wide and boundlefs an Ocean, I conſider that the 
Eftects of Gods Goodneſs to Man may be diftri- 
bated into theſe rwo Kinds in general, Giving 
and Forg:ving, Ti ofe of giving again are of two 
ſorts: Either fuch as are to be conferr'd upon 
us after our Work is done, by which I under- 
ſtand the Rewards of Heaven ; or iuch as arc 
given us by way of Earneſt, or Anticipation. 


[ begin with the laſt of theſe, where the firſt 
thing thar offers it ſelf to our conſideration is 
the Collation of our Being 5 which 1 do not under- 
ſtard as *cis generally taken in the Schools, name- 
Iy, For naked and abſtract Exiſtence: For thus 
to Be Abſolutely has no manner of intrinſick good 
In it, but is only a Foundation or Capacity of a 
g£00d or evil State Indifferently, And this me- 
thinks 1s fo very plain, that | ſhould much wonder 
how ſo many Metaphylical Heads could eſpouſe 
the contrary, were itnot found to be a convent- 
ent Device for the Maintenance of that abſurd 
Paradox, that 'tzs better to Be, tho in extream Mi- 
ſery, than xot to be; which Propoli tion was alſo 
intended for the ſupport of another, every whit 
as abſurd, viz. 1 %, God may conf; ſtently with 
his Goodneſs and Juſtice, inflict eternal Miſery 
upon an Innocent Creature. For ſince he may 
(2s all grant) Annihilate an Innocent Creature, 

*twill follow that he may with leſs appearance 
of Injuſtice, 1inilict on him eternal Miſery, An- 
zihilation (according to theſe mensMetaphilicks) 

being 


(03 ) 


being tlie greater evil of the two. And that 
for this notable Reaſon, becauſe he thar zs, tho 
never ſo milerable, enjoys ſome good, viz, thar 
of Exiſtence, whereas he that is not, has none 
at all. 

Xl. 

But now, beſides that the good of Simple 
being, may be outweighed by Super-induced 
evils, and that then to Be all conſidered, would 
not be good but evil, as I could eaſily ſhew were 
it my preſent concern further to ingage in that 
Controverſie ; I ſay, beſides this, I do not allow 
the Truth of the firit Aſſertion, that to be has 
any intrinſick good In it. And therefore when 
| begin the Catalogue of the Divine Favours, 
with the Collation of our Being, I1 do not undcr- 
ſtand by the Phraſe meerly our being brought 
into At indefinitely (exiſtence as ſuch including 
neither good nor evil in it) but our being made 
ſuch certain Elſences or Natures, coniiiting of 
ſuch Powers and Faculties as are requiſite to con- 
ſtitnre ſuch an Order of Beings as accordiag to 
ſuch a Mode of Imitability or Idea, is reprefent- 
ed 11 the Divine Underſtanding, and which we 
diſtinguiſh by the Name of Mankind. 

X11, 

Now the Nature of Man involves much good 
and Perfection in it, and conſequently for God 
to give it Exiſtence 1s an Act of Gooanefs as well 
as of Power. For tho there be (as I ſuppole) 
little or no deference to be paid to that popular 
Argument, which would derive an Obiigation of 
gratitnde npon Children roward their Parents, 
irom their receiving their Peing {rom them, 
becauſe there is no kindneſs here deiicacd to thoſe 
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Perſons who in the Fvent (perhaps) are profued, 
but before were not fo much as know ; yer our 
caſe 1s quite otherwiſe, as to our receiving, our 
Being from the Father of Spirits. For he both 
knew whom he was to oblize, when he gave us 
Being, and tended 1t as a Kindneſs to 125, having, 
no Intereſt of his own to promote Þy 1r. "Which 
are the two Qualifications required by Sercea, In 
his Book De Beneficiis, to make up the Nature of 
ſuch a Benefit as ihall lay an Obligation vpon t the 
Receiver. 
XIIl. 

Now both theſe Requiſites being eminently 
found in God, it follows that his Kindneſs in Ot- 
VIng us Being, receives Its Eſtimate from the 
value andexcellency of the thing beitowed, which 
cannot appear little if we confider, that ſuch was 
the Dignity and Excellency of Human Nature, 
that it occafioned deliberation in Heaven, and was 
thought worthy of the Conncil of the Trinity. It 
we conſider, that Man 1s the moſt Noble part of 
all the viſible Creation, the Abſtract and Com- 
pendium of the Univerſe. That he is a Creature 
formed after the Image of the Great God, en- 
dowed with an excellent and immortal Spirit, 
and reſembling his Maker, as in other reſpects, 
ſo in ſome meaſure in this, that he can and muſl 
needs be happy both ia the dire# Operations ol 
his Nature, and in the refief:ve afts of Contem- 
plation upon the dignity of his Eflence. To give 
therefore Being to ſuch an accompliſhed Creature 
as this, 18 ip/o fafo, without Conlideration of any 
furrher delign, a very ſignal act of Love and Be- 
neficence. 


XIV. 


ALV. 
Another very ſignal inſtance of the Divine 
(z00dnels to Man, is onr Preſervaticr, wheiher 


we conhider 1t in the more Metaphyticel way of 


Lie Schools, as that uninterrupted [ntlux, which 
incy call Continued Creation, whereon we depend 
25 Eſlentiaily as the Image in the Gtiafs does upon 
the Object; or whether we con{ider it afcer the 
more popular acceptation, 4s It Uenotes the Con= 
duct and Superintendency of Gods Providence, 
vwacrcby he ſo diſpoſes of the Events and Ifſues of 
Uiings, as Either to keep oft from us what would 
incommode our welfare, or tO WOrk out a more 
important good from thole evils waich be f{uffers 
to befall us. 
XV, 

And here would be matter of w ondertul cu- 
riolity, and plcaling aſtoniſhment, could we but 
Giſcern from end to end thoſe manifold turns and 
tetches, thoſe Stratagems and Ilatrigues, that lot 
of Providence which is engaged for our preſerva- 
tion through the various Occurrences of Lite. 
Could we but ſee what a Labyrinth, what a Maze 
we tread, and wha: reaſon there 15 for every 
turning ; were but our Eyes open'd (a5 the Young 


mans were at the Prayer of Eliſha ) to ſee the 2 


Bright Hoſt of Auxiliary Spirits that incamp 
about us, to ſee with what care and concern the 
good Angels conteſt on our behalf againſt the 


king's. 


197 


Powers of Darkneſs, as the Guardian Angel of Dan. 10. 


the Jews did again(t the Prince of Pe; fra, and 
now many dangers both Ghoſtly and bodily we 
eicape through their Protection, could we 1 ſay 
lee all this But we may be content ro war 
Ee carioſity, ſo long as we erjvy the Benefir, and 
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( 36 ) 
reſt ſatisfied with what the Pſalmiſt Aure} us 
of m general, tha: tte Angel of the Lord tarrieth 
about them that fear him, and delizvereth them. 

X VI. 

Another conſiccrable inſtance of the Divine 
Goodneſs to Man, is ſeen in the Lrov.ſiou made 
by Providence for the necelizrics and convent- 
ences of Life, iuch as Food and Raiment, and 
the like. This was firſt exemplitied 1 in the Order 
of the Creation, wherein tis to bs obſerved that. 
the Creation of Man was reſerved for the work 
of the Sixth-day, till the World was both Crea- 
red and Furniſhed for his reception ; till the Hea- 
venly bodies were prepared to guide him by ther 
Zight, and the Earth to feed him with her Frazts, 
and then God brings in Man into the World, 
like a Noble gueſt to a Table richly ſpread and 
{et out with Delicacies. 

XVil. 

I dare not heighten this conſideration ſo far 
as fome do, who affirm ail tviugs to have been 
made meerly for the vie of Van. For aithough 
(as "tis well noted Ly the French Philoſopher) 
>- upon « moral acc »1int, it be of good uſe to ſay 
that God made ali rhings for our ſakes, it being 
a conſideration thac wouid ſerve to excite in vs 
2a grcatcr Love and Gratitude towards him, and 
alrhough in t-me correfted Senle 1c be tr ve, Tt 
as much as we way make ule of all things to 
iome good purpoſe or other, either as Objects tO 
employ our Philoſophy upon. or as Occaſions tO 
AMarnife the Goodnels and Power of our Creator, 
yet to lay that all thines were ſo precifely made 
for ns as to exclude al] wn | plans beiides 
that * £ls too bolaly to deterinis COncernmg, my 
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Ends of God, and to indulge a fond opinion of 
our ſelves, ?tis alſo plainly abſurd and unphilofo- 
phical, there being queitionleſs many things in 
the World fo far from affording any real uſeto 
Man, that they never have been or (hall be ſc 
inuch as ſeenor underſtood by him. 

X YIl. 

However thus far we may ventnre to deter- 
min, and more we need not require, thet God 
had a ſpecial regard to Man in the Creaiion of 
the World, whorm he hasconſtirnted Lotd of the 
inferiour part of it, that (as the Pſalmilt fays) 
be covered the Heavens with Clouds, and prepared Pal. 149: 
Rain for the Earth, and made the Grafs to grow 
pon the Mountains, and Herbs for the iſe of 
Alan, 


XIX. 

But belies this General and Primary deſigna- 
tion of things tor the uſe of Man, there is a more 
Particuiar and Secondary work of Providence to 
be obſerv'd in the ſo managing and Ordering of 
Affairs, that every Man may have a tolerable 
Portion of the good things of this Life, And 
this is effefted not by leaving all things in Com- 
m0n, or giving every Man a right to every thing, 
for this would be of pernicious conſequence, as 
tending both to the perp peLual diſturbance of the 
Publick, Peace, and to the utter neglef} and Diſtm- 
provement of N ature; but by the limits and in- 
cloſures of ny, whereby care 1s taken that 
every Man ſhall either have ſomething of his own, 
or be maintain'd by the Provilions of thoſe that 
have. So that ſome way or other God provides 
for every member of this his great Family ; and 


though he does not always at our delire bring 
(3 4: ONalls, 


C 
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Pla, ros. Qnails, and fill us with the Bread of Heaven, 


Prov. 20. 


Plal.21, 


Exod.33, 


[UBT foi 


yet he furniſhes every one that travels 11 this 

Wilderneſs with a YViaticum ſufficient to carry 

him thro'his Journey ; and tho he does rot grant 

him his owz with, yet he grants nim that of a W:- 

ſer Man,and feeds him with food convenient for bims 
XX, 

But theſe are but Prefatory Favours, DDawn- 
ings of Goodneſs, and little Eſſays of the Divine 
Love if Compared with thoſe laſt diſplays of his 
Bounty, thoſe Conſummations of Kindneſs which 

attend Man in the other World, when God ſhall 
give him everlaſting felicity, and make him 
glad with the joy of his Countenance. When he 
ſhail withdraw his Hand from the Clift of the 
Rock, and ſhew him all his Glory. When he 
ſhall remove the Bounds from the Mount of his 
Prefence, and admit him to the Comprevenſion; 
of an Intuitive Beatitnde., This 1s that great 
Portion, that Final Patrimony which 1s laid up 
for Man, and which (as our Saviour ſays) ſhall 
be gtven to thoſe, ſor woom it us prepared. Te 
thoſe, who do not by their own default forfeit 
their inneritance with the Saints in Light. 

XXl. 

And thns far oi thoſe effets of the Divine 
Goodneis to Man, which are manifeſted by gi- 
ving. The next is that of forgiving, This is that 
peculiar jnitance of Favour, "whereby Man ſtanus 
Ciltingui{h'd from the reſt of the Sons of God, 
as the great Favorite of Heaven. For thongh the 
Angels were all Partakers of God's Love and 
Bounty, yet *rwas Man alone that was made 
My 
Cre919 ip 

&/ 


cho! Ice of to be the Objz 2(t of his Mercy, 
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-= TW 1ET&yofiy 2,-150% Says Nemeſius, For "twas 
Man alone, among all Rational Beings, who bad 
the Priviledze of being paraon'd by Repentance. A 
Favour extraorcinary, whether we conſider the 
great Benefit that accrues to Man by ir, in being 
treed from the Curte of the Law, _ reſtored to 
a Capacity of arriving to that Happineſs, for 
which he was fir Jeligned, or the wonderful 
means of efteti;2 it, For that God ſhould bow 
the Heavens «nd come down, empty himſelf by 
taking vpon him the Form of a Servant, and 
humble himſelf yer further, by becoming 'Obe- 
dient even unto Death, this is that Stupendious 
unntrerable inſtance of Mercy, that Myſtery of 
Goodaeſs, which the Angels deſire to look into, 

which they admire and cannot Comprehend, 
{ound and cannot Fathom, and which while they 
Contemplate, Han enjoys. 


The uſe of this to Devotion. 


Aving now taſted and ſeen in ſome Meaſure 
how good and gracious the Lord 1s, let us 

now apply this ſpeculation to the advantage of 
Devotion. This I ſhall do, Firſt, by conlider- 
ing what may be collected to this aL from 
the Goodneſs of God in General; Secondly, by 
the ſhewing how the ſeveral Inſtances of the 
Divine Goodneſs point out to vs the exerciſe of 
ſeveral Devotional vertues. And firſt, ſince God 
is ſo good 4 Bing, and ſo good to Man, "Twill be- 
come us in the firſt place to baniſh all ſuperſti- 
tious {laviſh Fears and jealous apprehenſions of 
11m, conſidering that *ris more for the Honour, 
and more according, to the Will of fo Good a 
Being, 


( 90 3 
Being, to be heartily loved, than fervilely feared, 
ard that "tis Love and not Fear that has the 
Honour to fulfil che whole I aw, 

Secondly, God being ſo Good, and having, 
ſhewn ſo much Goodneſs to us, *twill highly be- 
come us in the next place to acknowledge this his 
Goodneſs by all the ways we can, eſpecially by 
theſe Three, Praying to him, Depending on him, and 
Praiſing him. By every one of theſe, we acknow- 
Jedge God's Goodneſs, cither direCtly, or by con- 
ſequence; but nioſt of all by the !aft, which ought 
therefore to be principally regarded. This I the 
rather take notice of, becauſe "tis a thing wherein 
vec are generally defeftive, for weare all apt to 
be more zealouſly afteAcd in our petitionary Pray- 
ers, than in our giving Thanks, And the reaſon, | 
tuppoſe, is, becauſe our Prayers are for our ſelves, 
but giving Thanks is to God. But certainly this 1s a 
great faulr, and proceeds from that root of all 
evil, ſelf-love; we ought rather to addreſs our 
ſelves to God with more Application and Dzvoti- 
on In our Praiſes than in our Prayers, For he that 
Praiſes, glorifies God more than he that Praysz 
for he that Prays, does only hope that God wi! 
be good to him, but he that Praiſes, does attually 
acknowledge that he is already ſo, There 1s 
more excellence in Praijc than we are commonly 
aware of, To Belicve, Pray and Truſt 1s the 
work of Earth, but to Adore and Praiſe 1s the 
work of Heaven. But not ſoas to be reſerved 
till we come thither., No, we muſt begin 1t 
here, or we ſhall never do it hereafter. Tis the 
only retribution God expetts from us for all his 
Goodneſs, to be bleſſed for his Bleſſings; and 


anleſs we do this, we ſhall be guilty of the high- 
el: 


(91) 
c{t injuſtice and ingratitude imaginable, 2nd of 
fuch a vileneſs, as ati the Praymg In the World 
will never counter val. 

But as we are cb/jped to att thus from God's 
Goodneſs in general, fo the ſeveral Inſtances of 
the Divine Goodnets point out tous the exercite 
of {cyeral Devotional Vertnes. For example, 
when a Man coni:ders God as the Author and 
Preſerver of his Being, what inference can be 
more natural, than that he ſhould preſent unto 
him himſcif, his Soul and Body to be a reaſona- 
ble. holy and lrvely Sacrifice, that he ſhould employ 
all bis Powers and Faculties, in the Service, and 
to the Glory of him that gave them, and love 
him with all his Heart Mind, Soul and Strength ? 
Again, when he conliiders the guard which Gods 
Holy Angels Keep over kim, and the many De- 
liverances vonchſafed him through their Pro- 
tection, What inference can be more obvious 
than that he reſt ſecure under this defence of 
che moſt High, and abide with confidence under 
the ſhadow of the Almighty, that he ſing Praiſes 
to God in the multitude of theſe his ffrong Mer- 
cles, and be ever mindful of that ſaying, Grieve 
not 'the Angel, leſt he ſmite thee: Do nothing 
ag aint Vie left he for[ake thee. Again, when he 
conliders the plentiful proviſion God has made 
tor him as to this Life, that his Lot is fallen to 
him in a fair ground, and thar he has a goodly 
Heritage, what Is more naturally to be inferred 
than that he offer up to God the Sacrifice of 
Thankſgiving, for all the Methods, Conveyan- 
ces and Inſtruments of his Bounty, and that he 
rol his Providential care for his future mainte- 

22nce? Again, when he conſiders that weight of 

Glory 
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Glory preparcd for him in the other World, 
what can be more natural for him, than with 
Angels and Archangels, and all the Company of 
Heaven, to Laud and Magnifie his Glorions 
Name, and to preſs forward to ſome degrees of 
excellezcy, in the Service of him who has thus pre- 
vented him with ſuch exceſles of Kindneſs, 1uch 
depths of unſearchable Love? Laſtly, when he 
conliders thoſe aſtoniſhing Miracles of the Di- 
vine Mercy and Condeſcenhion in the Redempti1- 
on of the World, in the Aſſumption of our Na- 
ture, and the humble ſubmiſlion of our Bleſſed 
Lord to the Pains and Diſhonours of the Croſs, 
what can be more natural, than that after an 
Hymn of Praiſe and Adoration to him that fit- 
eth on the Throne, and to the Lamb, he look 
upon himſelf now as no longer his own, but as 
bought with a Price; and accordingly glorific 
God 1n his Body and Spirit, which are God's, 
that he diſhonour not that Nature which is mace 
one with the Divinity, and advanced above the 
Seraphims; and thart laſtly, he endeavour to co- 
py out ſome of the imitable ſtrokes of his Savi- 
ours Humility, and (in the Apoſtle's Phraſe) /c: 
the ſame mind be in him which was in Chriſt Feſus. 


( 93) 
The 4 (ſprration. 


() My great and good God, who art good in all 
thy Greatnelis, and whoſe chiefeſt great- 


'nefs is to be Good 35 How can I poſſibly think:a- 


mits of thee, diſtruſt thee, or harbour any jea- 
Ions apprehenlions concerning thee? And how 
unworthy ſhould I be of this thy Goodneſs if I 
jnould ! | 

but, O God, my Love, *tis my infirmity to 
be afraid of that Excellence which I ſhould rather 
'5ve, for my love of thee 1s not. yet perfect enough 
to calt out all fear ; but bleſſed be thy Goodneſs, 
who in the midft of my fears and doubtful fur- 
miſes art pleaſed to remind me of thy Nature, 
and to ſay to my Soul, as thon didſt once to the 
diffident Diſciples, It ts I, be not afraid. 

Tine Voice of my Beloved! 1 will therefore turn 
my fears to love, and love more than I ever yer 
feared or loved, IT will allo magnific thee, O God, 
my King: And I will praite thy Name for ever and 
ever, Every day will I give thanks unto thee . 
And praiſe thy Name for ever and ever, For | 
have taſted and ſeen how gracious thou art, and I] 
find It is a good thing to Praife thee : And that 
cis a joyful and pleaſant thing to be Thankful, 
[ know, O my God, that thy Goodneſs 1s 28 much 
above my Praiſe as thy Greatneſs is above my 
Comprehenſion, My Prailes can add notiing to 
thee, neither can I Praiſe tice according to thy 
Goodneſs, Bur, O my God, ti will Pratle thee 
ccording to my ſirength, and [ know that the 
iame Goodneſs of thine, which is too great to be 
praifed worthily, 18 allo too great not to accept Our 
anworthy Praifts. My 
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My God, IT know thou requireſt from me only 
the Praiſes of a far, but I am troubled that [I 
cannot Praiſe thee as an Avgel. O that I were 
now in Heaven, if *cwere only that I might 
Praiſe thee as thy Argels Praiſe thee: This, O 
my God, I will do hereafter ; my Gratitude ſhall 
run thenas high as tneirs, and it ſhall be as laſting 
too; It ſhall laſt as long as thy Goodneſs and 
my Being laſts; and as thy mercy, fo my Praije 
ſhall endure for ever, 


FRE 


SECOND PART. 


Wherein the 


Grounds and Meaſures 


DEVOTION 


Are Conſider'd from the 


Nature of Man. 
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Contemplation I. 
Of Man, conſider d as a Creature. 


[. 
N Man, as thus confider'd, I find theſe four 
things involv'd, Firſt, That he was once 
nothing, Secondly, That from nothing he 
b:came Something. Thirdly, '] hat he was 
made Something, and is what he 15 by and from 
God. Fourthly, That he io depends upon Gods 
continual Influerice for the continuation of that 
Being which he receiv'd from him, that ſhould 
God but never fo little withdraw it, he mult ne- 

ceſlariiy fall back into his firſt Nothing. 

1. 

Firſt, then I conſider that Man was once No- 
thing, which is the ſame as to ſay, That once he 
waSnot, or that he was not always. This 1s too 
xcknowledg”? 4 a Propoſition to need any laborious 
Proof; but however for ſatisfaftion ſake, I thus 
demonſtrate it, It Man were always, he would 
be aneceſſary Being, For lince every thing is ne- 
ceſſary while it is, and ſince there 1s no aſlignable 
Point of Duration wherein that which always is, 
Is not, it follows that if Man were always, he 
would be a neceſſary Being, But now that Man 
Is not a neceſſary Being I prove thus: 

ll, 

Man has not his Being from himſelf, but from 
ſome other Being ; For if he had it from himſelf, 

2 would never have limited his own Belng, and 
conſequently would have had all other PerfeCti- 
ons as well as Exiſtence. But that he has not 1s 
Plain, becauſe he is an Amorozs and Deſring Be- 

H Ing, 
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ing, and iscontinually reaching out and aſpiring 
to {ome further Excellence, which 1sacertain Ar- 
gument of /:4;gency, Whence it follows, that 
he had not Being from himſelt. 

IV. 

He mult therefore have ir from ſome other Be- 
Ing, that is, He muſt therefore cxiſt, becaulz 
ſome other Being will have him tocxiſt. If then 
the Ground and Reaſon of mans exiiting be the. 
Will and Plcafure of ſome other Being, then 
Man mult fo far exiit neceſſarily, as *uis necella- 
ry that that other Being ſhould will his exiſtence. 
Since the neceſſity of the Effefts depends upon the 
nccellity of the Cauſe : To ſhew therefore that 
Man does not neceſſarily. exit, cwill be enough 
to ſhew that ?cis not neceſizry that any ſuch Fe. 
ing ſhould will his Exiitence ; which I] do thus: 

v.. 

* Tis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould effeCtu- 
ally will that which is not neceſlarily Lovely. But 
Man is not neceſlarily Levely ; therefore 'tis not 
necellary that any Bring ſhould efteCtually will 
the Being of Man. The firſt Propoſition is Selt- 
evident. The ſecond will be made ſo, by conti- 
dering that neceſſary Lovelineſs 1s the hiyhelt dc- 
grece of Lovelineſs, and the higheſt degree of 
Lovelineſs, ſuppoſes the higheſt degree of Ex- 
cellence; that which 1s /ovely in the higheſt de- 
gree, mult be exccl/ent in the higheſt degree, 
every thing being lovely fo far as it 1s excellent, 
But now Man is not Excellent in the higheſt de- 
gree, becaule he aſpires to higher excellence ( 23 
was ſaid before) and therefore neither 1s he 
Lovely in the higheſt degree, and therefore noT 
Neccſlarily Lovely, Which was the Minor Pro- 
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po{itzon. The Concluſion therefore follows , 


that *cis not neceſſary that any Being ſhould cſfe. 
Ctually will the being of Man. And therefore al- 
ſo *tis not necelilary that Man ſhould exiſt, the 
reaſon of Mans exiſting being founded vpon the 
will of ſome other Being, as was ſippoſed. And 
if Man does not exilt zecefſarily, then he did not 
exiſt always ; and if not always, then once he was 
not, which was tne thing to be here made our. 
VI. 

The next thing to be confider'd is that Man 
became Something from Nothing : Which is the 
lameas to ſay that he was not made out of any 
Pre-exiſtent Matter or Subſtance. This, tho it 
be more {trictly verify*d of the Sorl of Man, 
which in no ſenie was raiſed into being from any 
pre-exiſtent ſubſtance, bur came immediately 
from Nothing to be what it is, yet it isalſo ves 
rify'd to all intents and purpoſes in reſpect of his 
Body, whica tho it be not immediately trom No- 
thing as the Soil is, yet 17d-ately it is, it being 
form'd not from Macrter eternally Pre-exiſting, 
but from Matter which once was nothing, It he- 
ing impoſliible that there ſhould v6 any eternally 
pre-exiiting Matter, or that Matter ſhovid al- 
ways have been, for the very hs Reaſon that 
Man could not have been alwayss winch having 
already fer down, I ſaall not again repett It, 

Vii 

The third thing nroly d in Mans betog a Cre 
ature, 1s That te was made ſomething,and is whaT 
he is by and from Cod, This will be thus De- 
monſtrated. All E<ing 1s either Eeing Efferttally, 
that is, Being it [2't, or Feing by Participation. 
Now Being 1t {e!t is God, as has been ſhewn be- 
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fore : And there can be but one Being it ſelf, as 
was alſo ſhewn before. Therefore all Beings be- 
ſides this one Being it ſelf, belides God, are Be- 
ings by Participation. Now whatever is in any 
thing by Participation, 1s cauſed in it by that to 
which it eſſentiaily belongs. Man therefore being 
a Being by Participation, muſt necellarily be from 
and by Being 1t ielf ; that is, from and by God. 
VIII. 

Should it be here Objected that Nothing hin- 
ders, but that a thing may be foand withour that 
which is aot of the Reaſon or Ellence of it, as a 
Man ſuppoſe without Learniay. And that this 
Habitude of being cauſed by Buing 1t ſelf,or God, 
15 not of the eſlence of Beings, becauſe they may 
be concetv d without it, And that thercfore no- 
thing hinders but that there may be ſome Beings 
that are not from God. To this | anſwer, That 
tho this Habitude does not make any part of the 
Idea or Eſſence of thoſe things which are cauſcd, 
yet It is neceſſarily conſequent to it, For to be 
a Being by Participation does as much vertually 
involve its being cauſed, as a Triangle involves 
this Aﬀection, that any two ſides of it taken to- 
gether are greater than the third. So that ſuci 
a Being can no more exiſt without being cauſed, 
than a Triangle can exiſt without this AﬀeCtion. 
But whereas the Habitude of being cauſed, is not 
of the Reaſon of Being Simply, or as ſuch, there- 
fore there is a Certain being that is not cauſed, 
which is God. 


IX. 
The ſame Concluſion, that Man has his Being 
from God, may be further proved from this 


Conſideration, that none can poſlibly Create «1 
God, 
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God, The truth of which Propoktton ts general- 
I; founded upon the Diltance that 1s between Be- 
ing and not Being, which they ſay is infinite, 
and thereforc it inult require an Infinite Power 
to reduce a thing from one to the other. But 
this 1s an obſcure way of arguing, and 1 muſt pro- 
fel5 that I do not fo clearly underſtand it as to 
be fatisfy'd whether 1t be concluſive or nc ; and 
therefoie I ſhall rather chuſe to ſay, that the 
moſt univerſal eff: muſt have the moſt univer- 
ſal cauſes. But now among all Effects, to makea 
thing, to be Simply 13 the moſt Univerſal. And 
this 15 Creation, which implies not only a produ- 
ction of this or that Being, or of a Being accor- 
ding to this or that Nature or Quality, ( for this 
is alſo done in Gexeration and Alteration ) but alſo 
of Being Abſolutely : For the immediate Terms 
of Creation are from not being to be, and then af- 
ierwards COmcs In to be thers cr that, thus or thus. 
Creation therefore is the molt Lintverſal Eftect 
that is, and conſzquently It mult be reduced into 
the moſt Univerſal Caule that 1s, which is God. 
Therefore God only can Create ; therefore all 
Creatures are from God, and conſequently Man 
receives his Being from no other but God. 
X. 

"Tis now further to be confider*d, that as Man 
receives his being rom God, fo he depends up- 
on. God*s continual in{luence for the continuati- 
on of it, inſomuch, that ſhonld God never ſo lit- 
tle withdraw it, he muſt neceſſarily fail back in- 
to his Firſt Nothing, For o ldes, "that to contl- 
nue in being is as much an Vis _ Fes 2$to 
Make to be, and conkinans muſt be reſolv d 
into the ſame Univerſal Cauſe, hich 1s God. 
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I further conſieer, that Being by Particip3tton : 
wholly and :ntirely from Bcing it {elf. Now evye- 
ry Eſlect depends vpon its Cauſe as far #5 1t is 3ts 
Cauſe, It a Partial Canfe, then If Gepends von 
It Partially ; if an lInive Caulc, then tt: depend '3 
vpn it Intirely. Since thereſore Ecing by Pet - 
LiC)pation is wholly and Intirely from Being it 
{eit, it follows that ic mult deper.d wholly and 
tntirely upon it, 22d it fo, then it muſt depend 
upon :t for every minute of its Exiltence, as well 
as for the very firit Inſtant of it; othcrwiſe it 
would not depend upon it wholly and intirely 
C azis ſuppoſed ) there being forething, in reſc- 
TCACC TO WHICH IT would be independent. 
5 XI. 

primapii | further conſider with Carteſizes, that ſince 

112.32;;, 62 11me of our Life conliſts of innumerable 

2. Parts, every one of which does by no means de- 
pend upon that which went before, from our ex- 
iting # little before it, does no way follow that 
we ihal} exiſt now. I fay, it does no way follow, 
That Dccaule w?e extited a little before, we ſhell 
therefore exitt now; or that bccauſe of ovr ex- 
iſting now, we {tall exiſt afterwards, there hc- 
in? no neceſſary Connexion between the Mo- 
ments themlcelves, whereof our Duration 1s ade 
vp. ti therefore we do exiſt in ſeveral Inſtants 
or Nows of Time, this muſt be from ſome Cauie 
Rich conſerves us, 2nd 251 were pLvVes Us betng 
1:2 every One of thoſe Vows or Moments. But thts 
cannot be our ty? firſt, for the reaſon alled: ts 
by Ca; tefizes, b ccauſe we are net Con{ci 10714 Of an iy 
zach Power, which urdoubtedly we ſhould bh 
if we hadir. And Secondly, becanſe we might 
then have giyen Cur filves the Firſt Now or bir 
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ment of exiſtence as well as any of the Ref, For 
the firſt Now of Exiſtence ditters no otherwiſe 
from any of the reſt but oniy as to Nova Ej >:1- 
ai, or the Newncſs of exiſting, ac 15 O31y an 
extriniical Relation, and inch as adds nothing to 
the difficulty or greatneſs of the Effect ; which 
b2ing the ſame on both hands, the Cauſe mult al- 
ſo be of equal Force and Vertue. Put we conld 
not. give Being to our ſelves ( as was before pro- 
ved ) and therefore neither are we able to Con- 
{{rve our ſelves in being. The Cauſe therefore 
by which we are conſerv'd in being, mult be the 
ſame which gave ns Being, Lhatis, God ; with- 
ont whoſe continued Influence we can no more 
£002 jn our Exiitence, than ve could at Firſt Be. 
X11, 

This I cannot better illuſtrate than by that dz- 
pendence which an Image in the Glaſs has upon 
the Face whoſe Rellexion 1tis, Ihelmagets not 
only cauſed by the acceſs of the Face tothe Glals, 
but does alſo ſo nccellarily and {uvitantially de- 
pend upon and ſubſiſt by irs Prelence, that at the 
kr{t removal of it, it immediately vaniihes and 
diſappears And fo ?is with us, we are not 
only at firſt brought into being by God, but do 
alſo all along ſo depend upon his Influence for the 
carrying on our being thro? the ſeveral Diſtinct 
Moments of time, that ſhould this Iniluence but: 
never ſo little be withdrawn or interc epted, we 
ſhould immediately fink down intoour firſt nothing. 

XIII. 

And were 1t not thus, *rwould he impoſlible 
that God ſhould ever Anaihilate, For Annihila- 
tion cannot be done by any Poſitive At, becauſe 
tie Term of Annihilation js. not beins Simply: 
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But now every Poſi:ive Act tends to being. So 
that even Phliytical Corruption is not a Folitive 
Motion, bat only in 2s much as at the Exclution 
of one Form another is introduced by way of Cor- 
comitaicy, Much leis rheretore can Annihilation 
be Poltive. If therefore God beable to Annihl- 
lace it can be only by Privation, that Is, by ſuſ- 
pending that Influence upon which we depended 
tor every Moment of our Exiſtence; and xithout 
which we cannot cx1lt, atchus 76b expreſſes 
the Mode of Annihilation, when he tays, O that 
it would pleaſe God to deftroy me, that he would let 
looſe his hand, and cut me off. 
XIV. 
As for the Particular Mode of onr dependence 
upon God, and what this Divine Influence Is 
wherchy we arc Conſerv'd in being, this is a 
Theory mich above our Capacity to Compre- 
hend, and thercfore I ſhall not much em. loy my 
Curiotity about ir. But might. | have leave to 
Divine, | would fay, That the Creature depends 
npon God after ſome ſaci; way as the Image in 
the Glaſs Joes upon the Face. That this Ectypal 
World 13 only the Inage or Reflexion of the Ar- 
chetypal or Ideal World, ad fo depends upon it, 
and iublilts by ir, as all other In ages do upon 
Lheir Originals. And that the Preſeatialueſs of 
ch1s 7deal World muſt be ſnppoſed to be ſome way 
0: other wntercepted in order to the Annihilation of 
-ither this whole Etypal World, or of any parti- 


C:iilar Creature in it. And this ſeems ro have 


good forndation in Scripture, which favs, tha! 


a,l things are vpheld, or born by the Word © 


Goo's Power, That is, by the Divine aty 6, the 
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ſame place, the Worlds are ſaid to have been 
made. 


The Uſe of thi; to Devotion. 


Reat is the 2Jvantage that may be made 
hence, to the purpoſes of Devotion, For, 
k/t, it Man was once nothing, this lays a very 
proper and reaſonable ground for Humility and 
Poverty of Spirit, *Tis uſually thought a very 
umbling conlideration, to remiad a Perſon of the 
meannels of his Original, But, now, what Orl- 
ginal can be ſo mean as to come from nothing ? 
Now this is the condition of Man. He had his 
Riſe from nothing, and derives his Pedegree by 
his Mothers ſt ae, from Darkneſs and Emprineſs. 
And tho'now by the Omnipotence of his Crea- 
tor he is ſomething, yet ſtill he holds his being as 
precarioully as he firſt receiv'd it, and depends as 
much tor his exiftence upon the Will of his Cre- 
ator, as Light does upon the Sun, God ſpake the 
word, indeed, before he was made s but to unmake 
him, he need only be ſilent, and not ſuſtain him 
by the Word of his Power. And ſhall that Being be 
ds osd which was once nothing, and needs only a 
wer Negartve tO bring him to nothing again ? 
No, lays the wiſe Man, . Pride was not made for 
: {Vor furiows Anger for them that are born of a 
WomA4n. 

Secondly, As this affords us grounds of Humili- 
ation, as to our ſelves, ſo we have hence Reaſon 
to adore and magnifie that Power which was fo 
great asto be able, and that Goodneſs which was 
{9 great as tc be willing to bring vs from nothing 
[0 [omething, 

| And 
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And lince all this proceeds witolly from God, te 
whom we not only owe our beings, but our whole 
perſeverance 1n being ; hence 1n thc Jalt place ap. 
pears the great equity of piving vp our wholc 
telves, our Soul, Eouy and 5pirit, to the Service 
and Glory of that God in whom we live, move, 
and have our being; which, contidcring tlic grcar 
Benchr of Creation, and thc Right which God 
theredy acquires over us, mult nceds be a very 
reaſonable Service ana Sacrifice. 


The Aſpiration. 


r God, my Creator, how can [I be ever ſufſt- 
ciently Lumblc, when 1 contider that I once 
was not; when I contlider that cven thou with 
all thy Omnipotence can'it not reduce me to a 
lower degree of nothing than that from whence 
thou rook*'lt me ! When 1 conlider that I ſtill fo 
depend upon thce, that I cannot ſubliſt one mo- 
ment withou thee! What a vanity, what a jha- 
dow, what a nothing then am I, who once was 
not,and now am only becauſe Thou art, and can 
no longer ſtand in being than ſupported by the 
Arm of thy Power ! 

O my God, I know not whether of the two l 
ought more to Adore and Magnilie, either that 
Power that could raiſ? me from nothing, to be 
what I am, or that Gooaneſs which could deter- 
mine that . Power to fo ſtrange and wonderful a 
Production. Ore aecp, O my God, cailcth por 
another, and my thoughts are all Joſt and ſwal- 
low?d up in both, 

Praiſe and Adoration be to thee, O my great 
and good Gol, for 'twas fron thy Power and. 
Goodnels 
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Goodneſs that I receiv'd my Being. Thoa art he 
that took me out of my Acthers Wemb, ard thou al- 
ſo waſt my Hope when I hanged yet upon wy Mothers 
Breaſt, 1 have been alſo left wnto thee ever ſince I 
was byrn + Thou art my God even from my Mothers 
Womb, Ay Soul flill hangeth upon thee : Thy right 
Hand does upnola me. Ton holdeſt my Soul in life, 
and ſuſfereſt not my Feet to ſlip, 

To thee then, O Father of Spirits, I give up and 
devote my whole 1elt,for Iam intirely from thee, 
iatirely by thee.and therefore intirely thine, How 
then can I ever oftend thee, or rebel againſt thee, 
with whoſe Powers which thou haſt given me, 
and doſt ſtill uphold and maintain in me ! My 
God,l will not, but as thou art he whoſe I am,ſo 
thou ſhalt be he whom I will ever ſerve. Free 
me tnerefore, O God, from my Paſſions, and 
make me but once my Own, and I will then ever 
be Thine, Amen, 
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Contemplation 11. 
Of Man conſider'd as an Intelligent (reature. 


L 
N the Creation of Man there are two things 
chiefly to be rematked, Firſt, Ihe Conncel 
and Deliberation of the Bleſſed Trinity, expreſſed 
In theſo words : Let us make man. Secondly, Ihe 
immediate Pattern or Platform, according to which 
he was to be made, expreſſed in theſe words, 77 
our Image, after our own likneſs, Now both theſe 
Jenotethe peculiar excellency of human Nature 3 
but eſpecially the latter ; For what can make 
mord 
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more for the excellency of Man's compoſition, 
than to ſay, that he was made after the Djzvire 
Likeneſs. [1 

This Divine likenets, not to mention any other 
inſtances of reſemblance, 1 take to be molt con- 
ſpicuous 1n this, thai as in the Divine Nature 
there are two Proceflions; one by way of Iztellett, 
which 15 the aby/©,, or Word, and the other by 
way of Love, which is the Holy Spirit. $o likes 
wiſe in the human Nature there are as it were 
two Proceſlions, and that of the ſame kind too as 

in the Divine Underſtanding and Love. By theſe 
rwo Noble and Divine Powers branching forth 
from the Soul, Man chiefly reſembles God, and 
becomes a lirtle Image of the Trinity. 

Iti. 

My buſineſs at preſent is only with the firſt of 
theſe, namely, the Vnderftanding of Man, or to 
conlider Man as an Jntelligent Creature, Here 
therefore I ſhall ſhew, fi-t, the Kinds of human 
Knowledge; Secondly, the Mode of it. Now, as 
ro the Kinds of haman knowledge, I conlider, 


Eontemp. 5, that ſince Knowledge in general (as Was before 


noted ) is aComprehenſon of Truth, as many ways 
as a Man may compretiend I roch, !0 many ways 
he may be faid to know. Now a Man may com- 
prehend Truth, either as to Simple Efſences, or as 
ro their Complex Havitndes, or as to the Depen- 
dence that is between one Habitude and another. 
The firſt of theſe is what we uſually call Appre- 
henfon $ the ſecond is what we call Judgment, 

and the laſt is what we call Difcourle, Thus we 
are authorized to ſpeak by the Schools, who aſ- 
cribe Jadgment and Diſcouiſe to the Underſtand- 


ing; tho' lam rather of Monſieuc Aalcbranche 
his 
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his mind, that there 1s no other Operation of the _ 
Intele& but only Perception, and thac Judgment 47, 
and Diſcourſe more properly belong to the Will, j 1, cap. 2. 
as being an embracing of, and an adheſion to 
Truth, But then, withal, it muſt be acknow- 
ledg'd, that there is a threefold Perception. One 
whereby I perceive a lunple Object, without any 
relation which may be ca}l'd a junple Perception. 
Another, wien | perceive the relations of fimplc 
Eſſences, which may be called a Judicial Percep- 
Lion. And a third, when | perceive the relation 
that is between thoſe relations, which may be 
called a Rational Perception, 1 his istlic whole 
Latitude, and full Compals of the intellect, and 
that which belongs to intellect in common, whe- 
ther Human or Divine. 

IV. 

For I think it no abfurdity to fay, that in this 
ſenſe God has Reafun and Diſcourſe, For *tis moſt 
certain that he does not. only percetve the ſimple 
Eſflences of things, and their relations, but alſo 
the relation that is between thoſe relations. 
Oaly rhere is this diference, that God perceives 
all this at once, with one 1intire imple VICW 7; 
whereas Man isfain to oper his Proſpect by degrees, 
by advancing ſtep by ſtep from one propot:tion 
to another in the field of Truth. Which, tho' 
it has appropriated to it ſelf the name of Reaſor, 
yet I think it does not belong to the nature of 
Reaſon in general, but is rather an acctdortal de- 
feftof it, tuch as proceeds trom the 7arruwneſs of 
created, or of ſich or ſuch created Capacitics. 
This muit not therefore be made necefiary to 
Reaſon (that being ſufficiently ſalv'd in pet cetving 
the relation that is between the Habitvdes of 
thy n2s ) but ony to Human Reaſon, Y. 
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V. 
And thus muca as to the 
_" Riedge. I come now to explain the Afode of 
, by Gewing how Man underſtands This per- 
he aps wiil appcar a deſperate andercaking at firſt 
ſight ; but I think the difhcuicy proceeds more 
from the prejudices of our Education than from 
the remoteneſs of the Theory. For were we not 
otherwiſe prepoſleſt from the Principles of the 
vulgar Philoſophy, what would be more familiar 
and obvious than to conclude that we fce and 
know all things in God? This 13 a Notion which 
I very early lighted upon, by the Natural Party- 
riency of my own mind, vefore I had confvlred 
with any Authors that might imbue me with it. 
Burt afterwards | met with ſome that corfirm'd me 
in it. For it is a Notion very frequently tonch'd 
upon by Platoniſts ; by Plotinus, by Proclus, by 
Marſilius Fiſciaus, by St. Auſtin, by the late Frenc' 
Philoſopher Du Hamcl,in his Book De Iente Hs - 
mana, and 1s ſometimes glanced at by Agqrinas 
i imſelF, but by nonethar I know of ſo copion#. 
ly, ſo purpoſely, and lo dexterouſly managed, 
as by the incomparable Monſienr AMalebr anche, 
who, I think, h 25 eſtabliſhed the truth of it be- 
yond al; cayil or excoption, as well as reaſonable 
doubting. I ſhall therefore, for the clearing of 
this Argument, fr! give a ſhort and ſummary 
account of what tat excellent Perſon has medi- 
tared upon it, and then ſubjoin ſome further 
pars" of my own to the ſame purpote. 
VI. 
Firſt then, Monſieur Malcbranche lays down 
this preparatory Polition, that thoſe OhTjects which 


are without the Soul, cannot be percetiv'd by 
themſelyes 


Kinds of hnman 
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themſelves, but by the Mediation of 1zeas, This 
Propoſition is molt unqueſtionable, taking Ideas 
in a large ſignification for Images or Repreſenta- 
tions of things. For things that are percety?d 
mult be ſome way or other Preſent to the Soul, 
*ither by themſelves or by their Repreſentatives. 
And ſince they are not by themſelves, they muſt 
by their Ideas. And fo much is acknowledg'd on 
all ſides. Here therefore being no Controverſie, 


there needs no more Proot, 
VII. 

This premiied, he thus procecds. It is there- 
fore neceſſary that theſe Ideas which we have 
of ©bjets without, ſhould either proceed from 
thoſe Objets: Or that our Mind has a Power 
of producing thoſe Ideas. Or that God ſhould 
produce them with the Mind when he creates ir, 
or that he ſhould produce them as often as we 
think of any Object. Or that our Mind ſhould 
roſſeſs in it (elf all the PerfeCtions which it ſees 
in things. Or laſtly, that it be united to fome 
abſolutely perfcCct Being, that includes in himfelt 
all the PerfeCtions of Created Beings. By one of 
ticks ways we mult neceſlarily percetve whate- 
ver WE Percelve. 

VII. 

The firſt is according to thevnicar Philoiophy, 
which teaches that externalOdjects ſend forth ccr- 
tain Species like themſelves,and that theite Species 
are carricd by the external Senſes to the co:97297 
Senſyry,and that then they are retined,and [piritu- 
alized by the belp of that which they call 7-- 
telleftzs eAzgens, and fo become T[nte#frivic, tion 
*re receiv'd into the /wtelleftirs Paſſiuns, and ther, 
are a!Trally underſt 391, This certainly 1s either ver), 
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profound ſenſe, or very profound nonſenſe, one 
of the two, and is rather like the Anatomical AC- 
count how the Ciyle 1s turn'd into Blood, than like 
a Metaphyſical account of the way of «nderſt anding, 
But that this Hypotheſis cannot be true, our Au- | 
thor ſhews from the impoſſibility of Objects ſend- 
Ing forth ſvch Species, which he proves firſt trom 
the Impenctrability cf Bodzes, Which mult needs 
hinder that theſe Species which are nothing elſc 
but Corporcal effluvias, ſhould polleſs the ſame 
Ubi, which yet mult be, if, by them ObjcCts are 
render*d vilible, becaule the whole Medium, and 
evcry part of it, muſt be ſuppoſed full of them. 
IX. 

This he proves, Secondly, from the change or 
variation of the Species. For *tis moſt certain, 
that the nearer the Object, the greater it ſhews, 
But now what ſhould afterwards diminiſh this 
Species, and what 1s become of thoſe parts wiere- 
of it conſiſted, when it appcar'd greater > and 
what 1s 1t that ſo ſuddenly augments it, when 
'tis beheld through a Teleſcope ? 

X 


The ſame he proves further from the conſide- 
ration of a perfet Cube, all the Species of whoſe 
ſides are unequal, and yet the ſides themſelves are 
equally ſquare. And Laſtly, he cenſures it as an 
unconcelvable ſuppoſition, that a Body ſhould 
continually ſend forth Species every where, ſo as 
to fl] every Point of ſuch vaſt ſpaces, and ye: 
not be ſenſibly diminiſh'd, T his tirſt Hypotheſis 
therefore cannot be true. 

Xl. 
The ſecond is, that our Mind has a Power of | 


Producing thele Ideas, This he alſo D—_—_ 
talle 
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falſe from the Abſurdity that would thence fol- 
low, walch 1s, that Van would then be able to 
Create. The confeq once fie proves by ſhewing 
that theſe Ideas are Rral Beings, becanſe they 
have rea! Propertics,and differ one from : another, 
and repreſent thinrs really diftcrent. And | -lat 
they are alto Spiritual Beings, and rhar then Man 
would bs able to Create more Nuble Entities 
than the Material World, which 1s the work- 
manſhip of God. 
X11, 

Our Author further thews that our Mind 
would not ve this Creative Power, thou;h She 
nad it, from the Inſtance of a Painter. For as a 
Painter, though never fo skilful, cannot repre- 
lent a Creature which he never ſaw, and where. 
of he has no Ideas ſo a Man cannot form the 
of an Objet, unleſs he firſt knows 1r, that 

unleſs he has an ldea of it, which does not 
Icend upon his own WH. Now if he already 
has the Idea of that Onject, cercainly he knows 
it, and then it is to no purpoſe for him to form 
again a mew Ideacfit. This Power therefore of 
Prodacing Ideas 1s EIven, to Man in vain, therc- 
fore it ought not'to be given, therefore this [e- 
cond H 1yporheſis 1s not true, 
X itt, 

The third is, that God produces theſe Ideas, 
either with the Mind, or whenever we think of 
any Objet, T hat this c2nnar be true 2s to the 
rſt parr, he ſhews from the Infrire number of Ide- 
as which muſt be ſuppoſed in proportion to he 
om number of things, which he exemplifies 

n Mathematical! fizures , "2nd the Combinations 


the nce arining. [is nor in the firſt place proba- 
bie 
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ble that God ſhould create ſo many things with 
every Soul : Bu: Secondly, ſuppoſe he jhowuld, and 
the Mind, were a Magazire of ail manner of Ide- 
as, yet would be an invincible Difliculty to 
ſhew how the ind among inch an Jatinite num- 
ber of [dzas, ſhould be able, and that ſo readily, 
to pick out thoſe which 1t tas occalion for, Ir 
ought net therefore to be (aid that Ideas are Cre- 
ated with us. 
XIV. 

And there is as litt'e ground to ſuppoſe that 
God does every moment produce in us as many 
ſeveral ldeas, as we concetve things. For beſides 
that this has already been ſufhctently overthrown 
in the other, *cis further to be conlider'd, that 
we mult then always actually have 1n us the Ideas 
of all things, ſeeing that at. all times we can will 
to think of all thinys : Which we conld not do 
if we had not already a confuſe Perception of them, 
that 1s, unleſs an Infinite number of Ideas were 
continuaily before our Minds, For we cannot be 
willing to think of that whereof we have zo Idea. 
But we cannot have all this Infinity of Ideas at 
once 1n our ſelves, therefore this third Hyporthe- 
ſs 1s not true. 

XV, 

The fourth is that the Mind needs no other 
thing bur 7 ſelf for rhe Perception of Objects, 
and that by Contemplating zt /e!f and her own 
PerfeCtions, She can percelive all External Oh- 
jets, This 1s the boldeſt Aſſertion of all, and 1s 
full of Impicty as well as Abſurdity. They that 
will maintain this mult be obliged to ſay that 
the Mind of Man has in it ſelf the Perfettions of 


all things, jince it cannot /ee in it ſe}f what it has 
not 
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not in it ſelf, and then they would do well to 
conlider whether this be not to make a Coed of rhe 
Soul; For tis God only who has in himſelf Lhe 
Perfections of all things, andwho therefoie fee 
by his own. Light, 

Y VI, 

Having thus overthrown theſe four Hypothe- 
ſes concerning the Mode of our underſtanding, 
Our molt in-entous Author proceeds to rhe iC- 
malning one, r/at we jor! ll things in God. Winch 
thouph it be ſufficiently eſtabii!l/d in the over- 
thing of the reſt, yer he goes on to 2 more 1m- 
mediate and direct proof of ir. In order to which 
he premiſes two Poftrlatums which he 12d before 
prov'd, Firſt, thar God has in himſelf the Ideas 
of all things. This he had before concluded from 
Gods creating all things, which he conld not do 
without having in himſclf the Ideas of all things. 
And this I have aiſo demonſtrated 1n my fifth 
Contemplation, by a diſtinct Argument taken 
from the being of Necifſary and Eternal Traths, 
The ſecond Poſt uiatiir n8, Thar God 1s 10timately 
by his Preſence unired to ovr Winds, 1o that Gol 
may be ſaid to be the Place of Sprrt its, as Space i3 
the Place of Bod;es. Theſe two thi 985 be ine ſun- 
poſed, it 15 moit certain that the Mind n:2+ fee 
all things i In God, It God will be pleat 24 0 ulſ. 
play theſe Ideas * her, there being then nothing 
to hinder it. And that cis the Will and Pl-afvre 
of God fo to do, rather than create an Infinite 
number of Ideas in every Mi: 19, be thus proves: 

X VII. 

Firſt, from th? gezera! Occ ono 9f the univerſe, 
wherein tis obſervaile that Cod never does that 
dy aifficalt ways, which may be done by ſrple and 
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caſie ways: That is, God never does any thing 
12 Vain, ang vs ithout Cauie : When therefore 
Ged may by himſelf open and exhibir to us all 
things barely by willing Lat we ſhould ſce thoſe 
Ideas which are in him, = no way probable 
that to obtain the ſame end, he ſhonld Produce 
ſuch an infinite Multitude of Ideas a5 are neceſl; 
ry to that varicty and multiplicity of Rnow- 
Icdge, that 1s In all Created Minds. 
AVI. 
of Intelligence oor Author furthe: 
recommerds, by conliidering that by this wavy 
Created Minds are PIRced in Une & £7 reates? depen- 
dence upon God that can poſſtdly be, For upon 
this Hypotheſis we cannot only icc © nothing but 
what God willlet us ſee, but wecan alio fee no- 
thing but what God exh;bits to us to be ſeen. 
Neititer can our Minds be ſaid i{ufficiently to de- 
pend upon God in all its operations, if they are 
ſuppoſed to have all that is neceilary for aCtion, 
that 1s, to have in themiclves the Ideas of all 
things always preicnt. 
XIA, 

This again he more ſtrong:y inforces by an 
Argument taken from the 2ſanner of our Minds 
perceiving all things. For we all find by certain 


This Moage 


experience that when we are minded to think of 


any particular thing, we fir{t caſt our eyes about 
upon all Beings, and then at laſt, adhere to the 
conſideration of that Object, which we intendeG 
Lo think upon, Now 'tis paſt ali queſtion that 
we cannot Cclire to fce any Object, but we mit 
”— It already, altlovgh Cornfuſely, and after a ge- 
ral ind of a wav. $0 that ſince we can delire 
LO i all Objects, now this, now that, hence It 
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wiil certainly follow, that all Beings are Preſent 
LO our minds. Bnt now all Zetngs cannot 2ny 
other way be preſent to the mind, bur becante 

od Is prefent Lo It, wao in the Simplicity ol his 
Lcing comprentends all betngs. I he ſame may be 
further confirm'd from the Perception of UVn:- 
verſals. Which the mind could not well be ſup- 
poſed able to repreſent,unlcfs ic faw al! Beings ins 
cinded in Gre. For fince every Created thing 1s 
an Indiviaual, no one can ſay that he Percelves 
any thing Created, when he perceives, fn ppole, 
a Triangle in general. This ye!! def rves to bc 
conhidered 

XX. 

Aozin our Incenions Anthor argnes from the 
idea "which we have of [rfinite. For tis plain 
that we perceive Infiaite, though we do not com- 
prevend It, and that our mind has a very Diſtin&t 
Idea of God, which it contd nor have but by its 
union with God. Since ws abſ{i;ird to ſuppoſe 
that the Idea of God ſhould be from any thing 
Lat 15 Created. 

AXI, 

He further Conſiders that the Mind has not 
only an Idea of Tafinite, but that it alſo has 1t be- 
fore it has any Idea of finite, For we conceive /1- 
[ne Being, barely by conceiving Being, with- 
out conſidering whether it be finite or infinite. 
But now to concelve any finite Being, we muſt 
detrath ſomething from that general Notion of 
being, which by conlequence muſt be Antecederr, 
Our mind therefore perceives nothing but # the 
Idea which it has of Infinite. And this Idea is 
lo far from heing form'd from a Confaſe t heaping 
92ether of the [deas of pc c1al Beings, 2s | Philo. 
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ſophers commonly prerend, that all thoſe Spec:- 
al Ideas are nothing elſe but Payticipations from 
the general Toca of Tiffin ite Even as God does 
nor old his Being from the Creatures, but all 
Creatvies fubliit only by hin. 

XX 1l. 

He adds one Argument more which he thinks 
wil! 26 for Demonltration, with thole who are 
uied to Abſtract ways oſReaſoning. It isimj pol- 
poſiinlc that God in any of his actions ſhoold 
hace ary Principal End different from khimelf. 
Tiisis a Common Notion with every Attentive 
Thinker. And the Scripture ſuffers us not to 
doubr Hur that God made ail things for himfclf. 
It1s necelJary therefore that not only our Natu- 
ral Love, that 1s, the motion which he produces 
In us, ſhould trend towards himſcif, int that 
moreover that Xnow leage and Light, hich he. 
beltows upon our mid vi; Onld open - exhibit 
to us ſomething That is in himſelf. For whatſoe- 
ver comes iiom God cannot be for any other be- 
des God if God ſhoald Create a Mind and 
glve ir ihe San, ſuppoſe, for irs Idea, or imme- 
diate Obje Ct df Knowledge, God would then 
make tat Mind for the Sno, and not for himſeit. 


Kxill. 
cou tnerctore Cannvi make a mind to know 
his Works, unleſs that mind do in ſome manner 


fee God when it ſees his Works; ſo that I may 
venture to (ay, that if we did not ſome way or 
other fee God, we ſhould {ce nothin gy atall. Even 
as if we did not love God ;, that 15, if God Cid 
not continually impreſs upon us the love of good 
in general, we ſhould /ove nothing at all, For 


{1nce e Lis 1OVC Is thie ſame with our Will, We can- 
| OL 
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not love or will any thing wirhout him, ſince 
we cannot love Particular goods but by determi- 
ning towards thoſe goods that motion of Love 
which God gives us towards himtelt. We love 
therefore nothiny but by thar neceſſary love by 
which weare moved towards God, and we fee 
10Uning but by that Natural Knowledge which 
we have of God. And all thoſe Special Ideas which 
we have of the Creatures, are nothing elfe but 
L:imiations of the Idea of the Creator, as all the 
motion of our Wil! towards the Creatures are no- 
thing elſe but Determinations of that motion 
which 1s toward the Creator. 
XX1V. 

He appeals laſt of all ro Scripture, which in dt- 
vers places gives abundant confirmation to this 
Hypotheſis. As when we are ſaid, not to beſuffi- , cy, _ 
crent of our ſelves, to think any thing as of our ſelves, 
but that or ſufficrency 2s of God, Again, God is Rom. 1.15. 
faid to have ſh:wn unto the Gentiles what might be 
known of him, Again, God is call'd, the father of Jam. 1.19. 
lights. God is alſo faid, by the P/.ilmmſt, to reach 
man Knowledge. Lajtly, Be is ſaid, to be the true lol 83a 
light, which inlightcns every man that comes into the 
world, XXV 

From all which, he concludes, that God is the 
Intelligible World, or the Place of Spirits, as the 
Material World is the place of Bodies, 1 hat theſe 
Spirits receive their Modifications, or Senſations, 
from his Power, and find their 1dea's in his W:/- 
dom, and by his Love are moved by all orderly 
motions ; and that in God we have our Life, our 
Motion, and our Being. According to that of 
or. Pa i, He 1s not far from every one of us : For 11 im At. 17.29, 
we live, and move, and have onr being, 
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XXVI, 

And thus 1n as ſhort a compaſs as I could com. 
P! tzeit, have Igiven a ſummary account of what 
the: excellent Monhenvr /Aalebranche has at large 
delivered upon this Theory, of our fccing ail rnings 
in God, | hal! now further 'eltablith it by fom- 
other conliderations of my own, 

XVII, 

That al] our Intellectual Perception 1s by Tde- 
as, thzt 1s not by the immediate preſence of 
things themſelves, but by ſomething that inti- 
rely and im mediately tepreſcnts them to our 
mind, is arning plain inir Kef, and by all fo ac- 
knowledped. And that all the Idea's of tings, 
with their re{pective habitudes and relations are 
in God, I have anundantly proved; and alſo as 
co the manner explajucd in my Contemplation of 
the Divine Omniſcicnce, The thinz now to be 
conlider'd 1s, whether we dou not fee and know 
wharever we ſce and know in God ; that is, whe- 
ther thoſe Idea's which arc in God, be not thc 
very Idea's which we fee, and the immediate Ob- 
zcct of our Knowledge and Per cepilon, 

XXVIIL. 

7} hat 1t 1s ſo, beſides what Monſieur Aaic- 
branche has offered upon this Argument, I further 
p: ove by conhdering, firſt, 1 nat fince Knowledge 
is Comprelienfion of Truth, if the Truth which 
] comprehend be in God, and in him only, then 
[ moſt be ſaid to ſee and know whatever 1 lee and 
know 1n God. This1s a plain and eafte confc- 
qoe ence. And that the Truth wanich I compre- 
head is In God only, 1rhvs make ont. 

AX 
3 he nature of Truth conſis in a certain my 
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cual reſpect or habitude of fnple Efjences one to 
3znother. But theje rejations which 1 compre- 
ncad, and « hick are the ſame with 77th, are 
not verified of the imple Eftences, as they arc in 
their External and Narural ſubſiſtencies, but as 
they are in the D:vie Jdea's. | deny not but that 
there may be relation. between things In Their n&- 
tural ſubfiſtencies, hot Tay thai 15 nor the relati- 
on which I primely and «iretHy behold when I con- 
template | ruch, For, firit, things according to 
their Natural fubultencies are Temporary, and 
once were not, but the relation which I dehold is 
Eternal, and was from everiaiting; and con 
quently carnot be the relation of things accor- 
ding to their ſubliitence in Nature, Again, the 
Effenccs of things, as to their Natural inbliſtence, 
may ceaſe to be, bat the relation which | behold 
is Immutable and Immortal, and will be ever the 
ſame. Again, things as they are in Nature, are 
not, even whilz they are, according to that ex- 
attneſs according to which we diſcern ſome cer- 
tain relations to belong to them. Thus for 1n- 
{tance, when 1 define a right Line to be that 
which lies equally between its two Points, is 
Laere, can there be any fuch Line in Nature to 
waich this reiation may belonz 2 This rclation 
therefore is not the relation of any Line 1n Na- 

'tre, but of aLinein Jdca. And 10 "tis in all 
other inſtances; the relations winch we bchold 
are not the relations of any Natural, but of Ideal 
Ertztzes, Theleare the things which are properly 
related, other things are ſo only by accident ang 
"eauFitvely as they come under theie. And * 

Lic relation of theie which we properly ye Ai 
2d which ore the prime, direc, and immediate 
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object of our Perception, the relations of other 


things come under a ſecondary diſcernment, and 
they are only fo far beheld, as they arc bekcl4 


in theſe. 
AXX- 

And this is what the Schools themſelves mnt cf 
neceility coine to, if they would but attend to 
the conſequence of whar they affirm, when they 
ſay, That Science zs n0t of Singrlars, but of Uni- 
wverſal and Abſtr att Natures, For where are tneſe 
Univerſal Natures? Not in this E&ypal World, 
Whatever is here, is Stroxlar. this or that, It muſt 
be therefore in the 1dcal or Arc nitypal World, that 
Is, in the Divine Nature, as exhihitive of that 
which is created, where theſe Univerſal Natnres, 
which are the propcr objects of Science, are to bc 
found. And contequently, *tis in God that we 
know all the Truth, which we know. 

XXKXl. 

And this very Notion Aqrinas had once plain- 
ly light upon, however he came afterwards 10 
loſe it. For, ſays he, in expreſs terms, It is ne- 

cefſary to ſay that the buman Sor! knows all things in 


their Eternal Reaſons, by the participation of which 
we rm0w all things, For that Tntelieffual Light which 


1511 14, 1s not thing elſe but a participated ſimilitna? 
of that.increated Lizbt in which the Eternal Reaſons 
are coxtain'd. Tis is almoſt as plain an acknow- 
ledgment of our ſeeing all things in God as one 
would wiſhz and differs little or nothing from 
that celebrated Definition Plato pives of Know- 
Iedze, which he calls, A Participation of Ideas, 
XX XII. 
But to proceed, if the Truth which we ſee be 


not in God, | would C. 2in know yehence has 1t 1t's 
wal F LE a 
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uy and Identity, its Steddine(s and Immutability, 
its Everlaſtinoneſs and Perpernity > W hence 1s ic 
that *ris alike diſcern'd by differeat minds, and by 
the ſame mind at diferent times? We have nothing 
111 Our jei/ves but what 1s flux and mutable, and 
the things witho!t us are as mutable and uncer- 
tain as we our ſelves, Agaln, whence 15 1t that 
Truth is preſent in 4a'] places, and that indepen- 
deitly upon our 1/;1king or knowing ? or, tuppoſe 
all the Men and Anzuls in the World ſhould fuſ- 
pend thinking, yet the <xiſtence of Truth would 
nor be thc ehy ſifpended, but remain as It was 
betore For by thir.xing we d-» not make Truth, 
but only perceive It 2s It 1s in #t ſelf, by attend- 
Ing to ibar Light which ſhines upon us, and 1s 
Iatimately preſent with us. Truth therefore will 
exilt and b2 always the ſame, whether we think 
or no; which is a plain Argument that tho? it be 
37 15, yet *5s nothing of ours, NOT IS IT at ail de- 
pendent upon our Underſtandings, but only up- 
on his who 4s zeceſſarily, and is in all places, and 


is Truth it ſelf, 
XXXIII. 


This concluſion may be further inferr'd from 
the Permanency and Immutable Stability of ſimple 
Ideas. I find in my mind certain Idea's of a xd 
and unalterable Nature, ſuch as I can neither 
add any thing to, or at all diminiſh from. Thus 
for inſtance, the Idea of a Triangle has a deter- 
minate and immutable Nature, ſuch as is not in 
my power any way to alter. I can, indeed, ceaſe 
tothink of a Triangle, and convert. my mind to 
the ſpeculation of tome other Figure. But when- 
loever I do think of a Triargle, I cannot help re- 


preſenting it to my mind after one and the fame 
| | de- 
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determinate way, Which is a certain Argument 
that this Idea 15 not of my own ratling or form- 
Ing, for then it would be 4rvitrary, and | might 
vary It at pleaſure ; but that *tis an «þſolute Ne. 
2xre, dittinct from, and independent on my Lin- 
deritanding , and, indecd, that *is no other than 
the Divine Eſſence it ſelf, after a ſpecial mode of 
Exhibition or Imitability For nothing bnt God 
himſelf 1s abſolutely Immutable, He only being 
that Father of Lights, in whom is no varying, 
nor ſhadow of turning. 

XXXIV- 

This, again, may be further argued, from on 
ceftre of Knowledge, and from the manner of our at- 
r4jning tO It. As to the delire of lnowlicdge, I 
remark this, That among all the things which 
are k:owable, there 1s not one which I may not, 
nay, which I do not actually deſire to know. Bnr 
new I cannot have any delire of that whereof | 
have no manner of Knowledge. For delire pro- 
ceeds from Knowledge, and conſequently pre- 
ſappoſes it. I mult theretore be tuppoſed to have 
already ſome Knowledge of all that I deſire to 
know; that is, I muſt have a confuſe Knowledge 
of that which I deſire to know clearly and aiſtintt- 
ly. And therefore lince 1 deſire to know, or may 
deſire to know every thing clearly and diſtin(tly. 
I muſt bzallowed to havea confuſe Knowledge of 
every thing. But, naw, how can this b2, but 
by my heving all things actually prefent to my 
mind ? And how can this be, but by my having 
a confuſe glazce of that Being in whom are al! 
things, and who 1s All ? 

XXXV. 
Then as to the marner of a1r attaining to 
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knowledge, 'tis a thing in the firſt place worth 
coniidering, How a Chiid comes tolearn his ar{t 
Language, To know a Language, is to Know 
that ſuch a word is to go as a fign for ſvch a 
thing. Now of words there are ſome to which 
the thing that anſwers is material and ſenfuble. 
Others, agatn, Ltiere are, to which the things 
that anſwer, are purely Intellefual, This premiled, 
[ demand how a Child comes to underſtand the 

Irit Language w which he learas 2 You will ſay, by 
frequent | iearing the word repeated, When aL the 
iame time the thing Is pointed to, he begins al 
length to colied that ſuch a word is t9 go for 
ſuch 2 things and ſo to call a Tabje, a Table, 
and a Stool, a Stool. True, this ſerves well enough 
to explain how we may learn the meaning of 
{uch words to which ſomething /ſenſivle anſwers. 

But this won'r at all help us out: in accounting 
tor the underſtanding words wiich fignifie pure 
Tutclletual Notions. For theſe cannot be pointes 
at when I hear the word, as in the other caſe, be- 
cauſe not preſent, nor ſenſible, and therefore 
ſhouid the word be never fo often ſaid over to 
me, I might indeed grow familiar with the ſo:nd, 
but 1 ſhould never be able thence to underitand 
that this word Is to be joyned as a ſen tio ſuch an 
Idea, As for inſtance, ſhould I hear this word 
Yertue repeated to me daily, | ſhould in alittle 
Lime come to be acquainted with the ſound, ſo 
2s to Know It again from any other found ; but 
lure were I to hear it to Eternity, I ſhould never 
thence be inſtructed among al! thoſe Intellecu3; 
idea's which I have, which was fignif'd by tha: 
word, neither of them being to be pointed ts 
Wien [ heard the ſound, And vet ye ind by CX- 
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perience that Children do make a ſhift to ſind ont 
This, and thar they icarn the meaning of ſuch 
words whoſe [dea's arc [nrelle(tual, almolit as ſoon 
as they do the other, and rhart at an Age when 
their ob/crvation is next to none ar all. But how 
they come ro do this is an amazing thing to con- 
lider. And truly | have no other way to ſolve 
the diihiculty, but by 11ppoling that as often as 
they hear (uch words to which the Notions that 
anſwer are purely Intellektual, and conlequently 
be not pointed at when the word is {poken : God 
then, wao is never wanting in recefſarices, ſupplies 
the part of the Teacher, by exhibiting 1uch a part 
of the Ideal World, to the mind of the Child, as 
iS ſignified by ſuch an arbirrary fign. And this 
exhibition b:ing thus occaltonally vouchſafed by 
God whenever ſuch words are repeated, has the 
ſame effe& to make the Child underſtand the 
meaning of words, whoſe Notions are purely [n- 
relletual, as pointing to the ſenſhtble Object has to 
make him know the meaning of words which {ig- 
nifie things materia! 2nd ſenſible 
XXXVI. 

Pais we next from knowledge of words to 
knowledge —_ _ Than knowledge we get and 
increaſe by Strdy, Now Study is nothing elſe, 
but a cloſe 2ppliication of mind to the ſpeculati- 
on of Truth. The more intent we are in onr 
view of Truth, the more we diſcover of it. And 
nat only ſo, bur rhe more intenſly we ſpeculate 
It, the more uniform we are in our judgments 
about it, The more we think, the more we come 
to agree 1n our thoughts. Now this plainly argues, 
that Trath 1s one abſolute and ſeparate Nature, 


independing upon our Underſtandings ; and, ye+ 
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withal,intimately and conſtantly preſent to tiem : 


For, otherwiſe, how couid 1t be thus in our pow= 

er at any time to apply our minds to the ipecu- 

Jaiion of it 2 Now, what can this one independ- 

ing, and ever-preſent Nature be, but GCol!to 

know Truth therefore 15 to Know God : and D;- 

vinity is a larger Suzy than we are aware of. 
XXX VII. 

Further, I conſider, that ſince Gc 2d has made 
Man after his own 1 1age and Likeneſs, *Us highly 
rational to believe that we imitate him in our 
Underſtandings ; Underſtanding being one of the 
principal parts of Man, And how can we dul y 
imitate him in our Underſtandings, unleſs we be 
luppoſea to know and perceive after the ſame 
general way that God knows and perceives ? Eut 
now the mode of the Divine Underſtanding, is 
by conſulting the Ideal World, that is, himſelf as 
variouſly imirabie and cxinibitive of things, Thus 
'tis moſt certain od knew and perccived before 
the Production of this E&ypal World, there be- 
ing then no other mode of Perception IMagina=s 
ble. And thus he muſt be fup; oſed Lo perceive 
ow and ever, there _— no v- ar ying or ſhaauw of 
urning 11 God, muci1 leſs from turter to worſe, as 
It would be, ſhould Gol be ſappoled ve/ore the 
Creation to know by and in h; melt f and aſter- 
Pars by any created or forcign Ideas. It is there- 
lore congruous to ſuppoſe that, as God knows 2nd 
inhroce all things in himiclf, ito Man who is af- 

* the Divine image knows and PEICCLVCS ail 
th 'ngs in God. 
XXXVIIL. 

Again, "is highiy rational to bclieve that we 

now andPerceive Now after the ſame manner, 
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tho not 1n Ih ſame Jevree, as we ſhall hereafre: 
In Heaven. As the Eye fees ofrer the ſame man- 
ner, tho So mn the ſam meature, by night 
as It does by day, For the {tre of Glory is not 
the Deſtruition, but only the Perfe&ion and Ex 
altation oi the ſtate of Nature. Bur now ?Tis C<r- 
tain this (hall he th? mode of our Viſion and Per- 
ception hereaſrer, we ſn21) then fee all hin J=O þ 
God, for ſays the Pſalm: It, | i, the well 0 
life, and; in thy light ſhall we jee tight, And there- 
fore we may with reaſon co ec that this is the 
mode ot our Preſent Intelligence, and that now 
alſo we ſee Light, in the Light of God. And ac- 
cordinply ſays the Apoſtic, zow we /ce thro a Glaſs 
aarkly, but then t.xce to face : Where obſerve that 
our Preſent Viſion does not ciffer from our 
Future, as 19 the Gb;cf, bnt only as to the Degree 
of Charity. God is the Objett of both, only now 
he 1s ſeen thro? o Giafs, thar is, thro? the Veil of 
our Aorrat Flr, whereas then the Veil ſhall 
be remov'd, and our viton of him ſhall be C'fea 
and Perfect, 
XXX1X. 

Laſtly, I confiver that Lalways think of Berng 
,ageneral. Particular Beings indeed I think of, 
or not think of at Picaſure, but Being in gene- 
ral 1s ever before my mind, and | canqot poſſibly 
remove it from me. For there 1s the ſame Pro- 
portton 1n our Vadcr ſtanding that is In our Love, 
Therets a y ery and viciflitude in our love of 
Fartictic; g00ds, ſomerimes we love them, ſome- 
times we do not [OVE them, ſometimes we 10vC 
this, ſometimes that , ſometimes more z And 
lometimes l-fsz but our love of good in cit 
isnccellary, conltanr, and uniform. And uh 
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:5 the tame meaſure in our Thinking. Particular 
Lcings we think of by intervals and with variety. 
But we always and unceſſantly think of Being in 
general, And when we think of Particular Beings, 
we don't ſo much depart from Being in general, 
2S coniine and determin our minds to ſome cex- 
tain Perfettions of it. Nay, when we think that 
we think of nothing, our mind is then moſt 
full and pregnant of wandring, Indetermi-. 
nate , Indefinite Ideas of Being in peneral. 
This I evidently experiment in my ſelf, and 1 
queſtion not that whoever attends to the operati- 
ons of his mind will find the ſame: Now I de- 
mand whence ſhould this come to pat; that I am 
thus neceſſarily determin'd at all times, and in all 
Places to think of Being in general, but only from 
this, that Being in general is inſeparably nnited 
to my mind, and intimately preſent to it, as 
veing always, 2nd every whcre, 
XL. 

But now Being in general is the ſame with God, 
as has been ſhewn in the Former part, If there- 
fore Being in general be united to my Soul, then 
God is united to my Soul, And not only fo, but 
alſo more intimately united to It. than any thing 
elſe can be, becanſe there is nothing elſe that ] 
neceſſarily think of, whereas 1 do neceſſarily think 
of God. And if God be fo intimately united to 
my Soul, how can I otherwiſe conclude bur that 
"tis in him that I ſee all that I ſee? For in whacr 
elſe cay I ſee it, nothing being ſo intimacely 
Preſential to me as God ? And in what elſe nes 
| fee it, God having in himſelf the Ideas of all 
tings, as was before proved, 
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XLI 

Now us to Scripture- Authority, belides what 
Monſieur Malebranche has alled;ed, I further of- 
fer to be conſider'd, Firſt, thatGod is not. only ſaid 
to enlighten our minds, and ail our [llumnmativa 1s 
every where aſcribed to him, but 1t 1s alſo parti- 
cularly aſcribed to the ſec: gi1d Hypoſtafis of the 
Bleſſed Trinity, wl: 0 IS aiy ©, the word or in- 
ward conception of God, or tie Ideal World, 
'Thus in the $24 of the Proverbs, there 15 deſcri- 
bed a Subſtantial Wiidom ( which can be no 
other but the Divine aiy ©, who 1s the Wiſdom 
of the Father ) concerning, which it is faid, The 
Lord poſſeſs 'a me in the beginning of his way, before 
bis works of oid. 1 was ſet up from evcrlaſtin 'g, fron 
the Beginming ( and fo St. John, In the Beginning 
Was the word ) or ever the earth Was . - When there 
Were 0 Depths I was brought forth ( there's the eter- 
nal Generation ) when there were no Forntains 
abounding with Water, Before the Mountains were 
fettled; before the Hills was I brought forth- While 
as yet he had not made the Earth, nor the Ficlds, nor 
the bighcs+ part of the duſt of the World, When he 
prepared the Heavens I was there,when he ſet aCom- 
paſs upon the face of the Deep, When be eſtabliſh" 
the Clouds above, when he Strengthn'd the fountains 
of the Deep, When he gave to the Sea bus Decree, 
that the Waters ſhould not paſs his C ommandment. 
when he appointed the Foundations of the Earth. T hen 
was I by him, 2s one brought up with him, and I was 
daily his delight, rejoycing always before him. This 
I think wil readily be acknowledg'd to be a plain 
and graphical Deſcription of the Divire Aye 
or Ideal World. Now of this ſame Divine aty&- 


it is alſo ſaid in the ſame Chapter, Corr/el 1: 
Ame, 


C1333 


Awe, and found Wiſdom, I am under ſtanding. By Ver. 14- 


me Kings ragn, and Princes decree 7uſtice. By 
me Prances rule, and Nooles, even all the ; Judges of 
the Earth. And again, v, 20. Ilead in the way of 
Righteouſneſs, in i mid(} of the Paths of Judgment, 
And again chap. 9. ſays the tame ſubſtantial Wiſe 
dom, Whoſo tis ſimple, let bim turn in bither, ( that 
Is, to the Intellectual Feaſt which ſhe is there 
faid to have prepared ) and to him that wants 
nndet ritanding ſhe ſays, Come eat of my Bread. and 
arink of the Wine which 1 have minzled. 
XLII. 

By this it is as plain as any thing can be, that 
is hignratively exprelled, that all our illuminati- 
on proceeds from the Divine Ay@, the tubſtan- 
tial wiſdom ol God. But St. Jo: a ſpears more 
plainly ; 7hrs s the true lizht which inlichtens ev 
man that comes into rhe world, Now true L, iehe 1 i 
here the ſame as on/y Light, and implies that ail 
other pretended Licks are faliz ones. Again 
i2ys our Lord, 7 am the light of the world. fad, 
I am the way, the truth, and the life. And again 

ſays our Lord in his Prayer, Sant; fie them thr 
thy truth, thy word 3; truth : Which is not Meint 
of the written Wo! 4, but of the ſubſtantial and 
cternal Word, as appcars from the Contex:, 
Laſtly, the Apoſtle ſays expreſiv of this Divine 


n . , 17 . | $. 5 
Word, that be 15 m: {Oe WNtD 15 VHHIAGIM, \W ICH 16 


exactly according, to our Ht potheiis tnat we tice 
all riings in the Ideal World, or Divine aty>. 
XL. 


| might add Q £EIea 1 86 old 11 iINore to this e117 DN! A 
but: gor-ew a that fro 1M rhetſs CON{9 er 3t J0r; NO 


with thoſe of Mr. dalcoranche, "tis CIcar, CVC1 
t9 Deadarion, that Man ts not blown Light, 
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or a Light to himſelf, and alſo that no other 
Creature can be a Light to him, but that he ſees 
and knows all things in the Divine aiy/, or Idc- 
ai World, which is that true Light within him fo 
much calke of by Enthalaſts, who by a kind of 
blind Parturiency of mind i.4ve confuſedly glanc?d 
at what we hav? hore more aiſtiatHy explains : 
That all our Light and illvmination procecds 
wholly from him who at firſt 1aid, le: rhere be 
light; that we ſee ſo much of Trath as we ſee of 
God; that the Idcas which are in God are the ve- 
ry Ideas which we ſec, and thac tne Divine aty@- 
is our Wiſdom, as well as the Wiſdom of bis Father. 
So abſolutely neccllary 1s the Doitrin of Ideas, 
when rightly ſtated tothe explaining the Mode 
both of Divine and Human Knowledge; without 
which I ſhall venture to aiirm that they can 
neither of them be explained or underſtood. 


The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


Ince then God is that Intelligible Light, in 
which we {ce and know, and fince we tee and 
know to much 77a 2s God is pleaſed to diſco- 
ver to us of himſelf, we may hence collec to the 
advantage of Devotion, Firſt, W hat little Rea- 
ſon the Wiſcſt of us all have to be proud of our 
underſtanding and kyowledge. We are generally 
more apt to be proudof our Underſtandings than 
of any thing elſe about us ; but this we have leaſt 
reaſon to be proud of, there being according to 
the preceeding Hypothcſis no other difference be- 
tween a Wiz Man and a Fool, bnt only that 
God is pleaſed by his iz-dwelling Ideas to illumi- 


natc one niore than another, or to diſcover more 
| of 
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of himſelf to one than he does to another. And 
if ſo, then to be proud of my knowledge, is to be 
proud that I am more dependent upon God than 
another Man is, which inzecd 1s a very proper 
Argument for #:mliry, but a very Abſurd one 
for Pride. 

Hence again we may collect how reaſonable 
tis that we ſhould Bleſs, Praiſe and Adore God 
as the fole Author of all our Light and Know- 
ledg, as our immediate Teacher and Inftructer, 
and that to him we ſhould always addreſs our 
ſelves in Prayer for further Illumination. 

Laſtly, will hence follow that we ought al- 
ways moſt chearfully to attend to the Dictates of 
tits Light within ns, that we 022hm to look up- 
oa all Truth 2s Diviac Revelar 1G3, and on our 
Rezion as a Divine Monttor,as the Angel of God's 
Prejec;: 29 Ar 2 accordingly to be very caretul how 
we tran{zreis any of his clear Pictates, that we 
grieve No thi : Anopl left he ſrnte Hs, that we ao #6- 
PING 4g ainſ him, left he for lake 1, 


The Aſpiration. 


Y God, my Light, what 1 an that thou art 
mindful of him, and the ſon of Man that thoiz 
fo regardeſt him ? But much more, what is Man 
that he ſhould fo regard himſelf? "that he ſhould 
regard himſelf for that- which is leaſt of all his 
own, his Knowledge and Wiſdom? For, O God, 
we are not a Light to our ſelves, but 'tis thon, 
O God, art our Light, and in thy. Light do we 
{ce Lig hr, 
O my Wonderſn! Connſellour, with what Humi- 


'ity and Poverty of ſpirit ought 1 to reflect vpon 
K 3 the 
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the richeſt Endowments of my Mind, ſince I ſce 
oniy by thy Light, and depend npon thee ior 
what | K»zow, as much as for what | am ? Aud 
now unworthy ſhould 1 be of thy Divine Light, 
ihnould 1 be pulled up throvgh the Abundance of 
this thy Revelation ? 

Not unto me therefore, O my God, my Light, 
not unto me, but to thy greatneſs and goodneis 
be the Praiſe and the Glory. For tis thy Word, 
thy Eternal Word, that is a Lantern unto my feet, 
and a light unto my paths. The Lora 1s my light and 
my falvation, and it is he that teacheth Man 
Knowledge, 7 wil! therefore thank the Lord for 
grviag me warning, my reins alſo chaſten me 1m the 
night-ſeaſon. 

Lighten my Darkneſs I beſeech thee, O Fa- 
ther of Lights, and ſhine upon me more and 
more with the Brightneſs of thy glory. O fend out 
ty light and thy truth, that tney may lead me, and 
bring me unto thy koly Hill, and to thy awelling, 

Sew the light of thy countenance upon thy ſervant, 

; O ler the Angel of thy 
P1Ctence yo always before me tn this my Pilgr1- 
7:a7e, and grant that I may alway attend and 
give heed to his Counſel and Direction, that fc 
waiting in thy Ligi:t here, | may for ever live, 
and for ever rejoyce inthe full and open Light 91 
thy Conntenance hereafter, Ame, 


{.0N- 


Contemplation HI, 


Of Min conſider'd as an Amorons Creature, 


l. 

T Rithand Good employ the whole Capacity of 
& Man, who feems to be purely deligned and 

mace for the contemplation of the former, and for 
the aefire and [ruition of the latter, Having there- 
fore confider'd Man as an Intelligent Creature, Or 
as he 1s a Conterplator of Truth, 1 inall now pro- 
cced to conlider him as an Amorozs Creature, Or 
as he 1s a defirer of Geod. 

II. 

The management of this Subject ingages me 
upon the conſideration of theſe four things. 
Firſt, What Love or Deſire 15, or wherein the ge- 
ncral Nature of it does confiit > Secoraly, That 
Love or Deſire is in Man, or that Man is an Amo- 
rous Being. Thirdly, Whence Man has this Af- 
fection, or what is the proper caute of it. Foxrth- 
ly, and Laſtly, After what manner this Aﬀection 
has it ſelf, or how it ſtands proportion'd to 
that cauſe. 

von 

Now as to the Fir, I ſay that the general 
nature of Love conſiſts in a motion of the Soul 19- 
wards Good, But this I have ſufficiently explain- 


ed in a diſtint Treatiſe upon this occalion, to 7772. Theory 
which I ſhall chuſe rather to refer my Reader, #4 Regu« 
than to trouble him or my ſeli with needlets re- 5 * 
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( 136 
IV. 

As tothe S-cornd, That there is fuci a motion 
MN Man, I nced fay no more, bnt that we are in- 
Lima rely conſcious of 1t, as much as we are of 
£4, motion of our Heart, or Ltngs, or of any 
other Phyhcal Imprefſlion in or about us, Al] 
Lherciors hat | ſhall further infiſt upon ſhall be 
the two ialt Liings : Firſt, What 1s the proper 
caule of this motion in Man, And, Secondly, Af- 
ter what peculiar manner this motion has 1t ſelf, 
or ſtands proportioned to that cauſe, 45 theic 
two Enquiries I ſha!} confine my preſcat Con: 
templation. 

V. 

As to the cauſe of this motion in Man, whick 
we call Love or [2:hlire, I confider that it muſt be 
the ſame that is the cauſe of all the Phylical Mo- 
tlon In the Univerſe. Now Piylical Motion 1s 
reſolv'd into 2 double cauſe, an occaſronal cauſe, 
and an efficient cauſe, The occaſional cauſe of Phy- 
ſical Motion is Emprineſs or Vacuity. For in that 
which 1s abſolutely full there can be no Motion, 
beraulſc of the Impenetrability of Bodies. The 
efficient Canic of Phyſical Motion is either par- 
ticalar or univerſal. ne particiiar is, the preſ[- 
ſure or impnyiſe of parti; 112r Bodies one againſt 
another. The univerſal Tf Q Liher than God 
himiclt, who in the Creation of ct©2 World ( as 
F119 Cart eftau Pllofo! 7 Y.- v1, F 448 - {urnoſes ) Cli- 
inenſed a cert al Portion of lion and Reſt to 
Matter, which he ſtill preterves the ſame by his 
abty F ver. So that if one part of Matter 
ccaſe to be moved, fo mycul 11? notion as WAS In that 
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penſated in another. And ſothe ſame meaſure of 
motion is aiways Conſerved in the Univerſe. 
And unleſs God be ſfappoled to be the Author of 
Motion, *twill be impoſhible to give any account 
of the Original of it, For neither can Bodies 
move themielves, nor can they be moved by one 
another on to infinity. We mult therefore at 
lalt come to a firſt Mover unmoved, which is God. 
And fo Ariſtvile calls God, Td mg3Tov xiviy duiryſors 
the firſt bdover unmoved, 
VI, 

And thus in the ſame Propolition, the motion 
of Love is alfo refolvable into a double cauſe, an 
occaſional Cauſe, and an efficient Cauſe, The oc- 
caiional Cauſe of this motion, as of the other, is 
Emptineſs or Vacuity, For Love or Deſire is 
tounded upon /zdigence and Self- inſufficiency of 
the Soul, which having not within it ſelf enough 
to Content it, is forced to go out of it ſelf for 
jupplies. Ard fo Ariſtorle in his Ethics, dyanan- 
ewes Þ iySeing y imthuuly, Deſare 15 the fulfilling of In- 
digeice. And accordingly we lind that the more 
weak and indigent any Perſon 1s, {t1}} the more 
2000nGINg In deſire, Thus Citidren are more 
profuſe in their Dejires than Advit Perſons, Wo- 
men than Men, aad the Sick more than thoſe 
who are in Health. This is well ſhadowed forth 


in Jotham's Parable, wherein the Bramble is re- J498-9-i 5: 


preſented as more ambitious than either the Ove. 
tree, Fig-tree, or the Vine. For he preſently ac 
cepicd of that Empire which they had all declin- 
ed, Where there is no Indigence there is no 
room for Delire ; and accordingly God, whois 
an abſolutely fz/! Being, can no more admit of 
delire, than a place That is abſolutely f#can ad- 
mit of 219t152, YII. 
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VII, 

As to the eficient Caſe of this Moral Motion, 
it is alfo double as in Paylical Motion. Ir ;; 
either Particular or !Iniverſal, The parti. 
cnlar efficient Cante, arc particular Goods, whe- 
ther Sen{n2l or Inte!le&ual s which at upon the 
Soul, and anf{wer to the prelture or impulſe 64 
particular Bodies in Natural Motion, T he Uni- 
verſal efficient Cauſc, is the Univerſal Good, or 
God, whom we ſuppoſe to have imprinted 2cer- 
rain ſtock of Motion upon the [ncllefFnal World. 
as he did upon the Vatrral, Which he alfo con- 
ſerves and maintains by his Omnipotence, as he 


docs the other, 
ViII, 


For, I conſider, that there is the ſame Neceſ- 
ſity of a firſf Hover in Moral, as there is in Na- 
tural Motions: And upon the ver y ſame grounds. 
But now *ctis impoſitble that there ſhould be any 
other firſs Mover beſides God. And thereforc 
whatever intermediate Cauſes there may be of 
this motion, it muſt at laſt be reſolved into an 
impreſſion of God upon our Souls, whom thereforc 
I call the Vniverſal efficient cauſe of Love, 


And ſo much for the Cauſe of this Motion iu 
Man. I come now to conlider the laſt Enquiry, 
namely, after what peculiar manner this moti- 
on has it ſelf, or how it ſtands proportioned to 
its cauſe. I donot mean its occaſional cauſe, that 
being not ſo proper a care as a condition, bur its 
efficient cauſe. Now this being double, Particu- 
lar and Univerſal Good ; the queſtion in more 
cxplicite terms will be, after what peculiar 
manner our Love ſtands affected or proportioned 
$2 Particular and Univerſal Good X 
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X. 

\iow in anſwer tothis, I conlider, firſt, That 
ſince God is the fir? Mover in the motion of 
7 ove, le mult neceſiarily determine this motion 

ward himſelf, or make lumielf the term of 
this motion, and rhe only term too; It being 
impoſſible that God ſhould act tor any end difie- 
rent from himieif. Whence it follows, that Uni. 
verſal good, or pood in genera!, 15 the only good 
to whick we are ajrettly and properly moved by 


(od. 
Al, 

Hence ag i” follows, that good in common, 
or God, m::!! ve the Primary and Adequate 
Term or Ghbj{ct of Love. This being the only 
2ood to which weare directly moved by God, I 
ſay d:r.*/y, for God moves us to particular goods 
only Þ. : moving ns to. good in general, which iS 
not to move us to them dircfly, bat by accident 
and 1nd;rittly. God cannot move us airettly to 
any ing but himſelf, that is, to univerſal good, 
or good in ycneral, which therefore mult be the 
Primary and Adequate Term or Objeft of Love. 

X11. 

And this we ſc: fibly experiment as well as ratio- 
nally conclude, For "tis plain that we are conſci- 
ous to our ſelves of our loving good as good, or 
zood according to its common Nature, beforc 
we love this or that good in particular, And we 
are further conſcious, that when we do love any 
particular good, *tis only for the ſake of the Uni- 
verſal good, We love it only becauſe we find in 
It ſomething of the common Nature of good, and 
the more we find of that, the more we love it, 


59 that *tis by that love whereby we love good 
in 
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("240 
in common, that we love any paricular good. 
And were It nor for this Univerſal good we 
ſhould be able to love nothing. Which by the 
way 1s 2 plain argument of the 7cal exiſtence of 
inch Univerſal good, and conſequently that there 
15 a God. 
X11. 

For, indeed, to ſpeak out in ſhort what | 
would have, as we underſtand all things in God, 
{o 'tis in God we love whatever we love. And as 
when we underſtand, the Divine Ideas are that 
which we directly and properly percelve, and 
Created Beings are only fo far perceiv'd as they 
are of a ſimilar nature with thoic Ideas, ant to 
vertually contain'd 1: them, $9 when we Lo, 
univerſal good, good in common, or God, 15 that 
which we directiy and properly love, and Crea- 
ted goods, or particular goods are only fo far 
loved as as they reſemble and participate of thi 
nature of that univerſal good, to which the mo- 
tion of our love is DireQly and Primarily deter- 
mined, So that Fartic:lar goods are a5 much loved 
tn the univerſal. g00a, aS P articular Beings are ſees 
and percezv'd 1n ine univerſal Being. 

XIV. 
| torther confder,thar as we are determin'd (0 
£00d In ge1 ieral Primarily and Directly, fo allo 

the motion whereby we are by God determin'd 
n0 it is necef{ary, invincible and irreſiſtible. There 
15 nothing in natur e more neceſſary, no nor ſo ne- 
ceſlary an d invincible 3s that motion whereby w? 
are carried forth ro good in general, Here tic 
Soul maſt not pretend io the leaſt ſhadow of Li- 
berty, having no more command over this moti- 


23, than ſhe has over the motion of the Sun. 
Ts 


- 
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'T is not ealie to conceive how God h3-ſelf ſhould 
iz this motion, but *cis plain that Zſaz cannot 
any way command 1. 

XV. 

but there is not the ſame neceſſity of Deter- 
mination In our motion towards Particular good, 
| iay not the fame. 24, Malcbranche will allow 
20ue, but 'tis plain that ſore there is. For lince 
we are 1nvincibly determin'd to the Love of good 
in general, we muſt needs love good as ſuch, and 
conſequently in every degree of Participation, 
the general Reaſon of good being in ſome mea- 
ſure or other found in every degree of Particular 
good. Loving therefore good as good we are ne- 
ceſlarily determin'd to love every degree of good, 
and conſequently: every par ellar good, with a 

atural Love, fo fer as we conſider it as good. 

XVI. 

But becauſe this Particular good 1s not the 
Greateſt good, and conſequently in ſome jun- 
tures may COMe into competition with a greater, 
hence it comes to paſs that we may upon the 
Whole have riore reaſon to nill and refuſe it,than 
to will and embrace it, and ſo are not determin'd 
neceflarily to an Abſolute, eftedfual, and thorough 
love of it, tho' yet we muſt love it as good with 
1 natural love as before. 

% VII. 

For 'tis iImpoſlible that we ſhould ever #2 Good, 
as we mill Evillany more than we can wil! Evil as 
we will Good. But as our willing of Evil 1s at- 
ways with a mixture of willing, tho' willing may 
in ſome junCtures prevail, ſo our nilling of £00U 
is always with a mixture of wing, tho” in fomc 
/unCtures nilling way prevail» We cannot hate 

JO0C! 
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good with a Pure Hatred, tho” 1t be only a lee; 
good, any more than we can love evil with a Furg 
Love, tho' a leſſer evil. 

XVIII. 

Whenever therefore by the Competition of 
goods we are inpaged tonill any particular good, 
we do alſo will it at the ſame time. Eut in allic- 
rent reſpefts. We will it as goow, and we nill 
it as a leiſer good ; we will It ſcrrnaum grid, ac 


cording to a certain reſpect, and we nil It Simp- 


ly and Abſolutely : That 1s; 1n other words, tho 
we have ſome reaſon to will it, namely its proper 
good, in which reſpe& we neceſſarily will it, 
and conſequently always, yet we have more reaſon 
to nil] ir in the preſent juncture, as ftanding in 
competition with a greater gond, and the ſtrong- 
er motive takes place as co Avſolunte and Effectus: 
love or choice. 
XIX. 

This I cannot hetter illuſtrate than by the cx- 
ample of Weights in a Balance, For thothat Scal? 
which has moit weight in it, weighs down, yet It 
muſt needs be allow'd that the othcrScale does al- 
lo weigh and preſs downward,tho not effectually, 
becauſe otherwiſe as much welglt would be re- 
quired to make it weigh effeCtvally down as if it 
were quite empty, And thus tis in the preſent 
caſe. Tho for the Prevalency of Reaſons in ſom: 
jun&ures the Scale may weigh down for the nil- 
ling of good, yet the other Scale alſo preſs, 
tho not effecually, And this is what the School: 
term a Pellity, or Natural Inclination. And us 
with this Velleity, or natural Inclination, tha! 
we are neceſlarily detecmin'd to love eve! 


Particular good ; but we are not neceſſarily de- 
termin © 
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zermin'd to love it abſolutely and effe&vally, 
becaaſe there 1s no particular good, but whar 
may come in Competition with a greater, and 
then there will be more Reaſon tO nill it cha an to 
rl it, and the heavielt Scale will weigh down, 
XX. 

And thus have I ſhewn after what peculiar 
manner our Love itar.ds aſtec&ed or proportion'd 
to Particular and Untverial good. The difle- 
rence confiſts in theje two things. Vniverſal good 
is the Primary and Direc! Objet of our Love, 
but our Love tends towards Particular good only 
[ecrndarily and inarreiily, tor the ſake of what it 
has of the Univerſal. Then again there is a dif- 
ference as to the IVeceſſity of the Deterraination, 
35 well as to the Primarineſs of ir. There is in- 
deed Neceſlity on both ſides, but not in Ike man- 
ver, Weare neceſſarily determin'd to Love uni- 
verſal good Abſolutely and Thoroughly. The Scale 
does not only weigh here, but weighs down, Bur 
we -are not determin'd to love any Particular 
200d Abſolutely and Thoroughly, but only to love 
It with a Natural Inclinatioa or Velleity, And to 
luch a love of it we are as neceſſarily determin'd, 
235 we are to the love of univerſal good ; bnt the 
Aftual Choice of it is not neceſſary, there being 
no Particular good to the Abſuirte and rffoerna: 


?. I 


loye, of which we are invincibly Cetermin'd. 
The uſe of this to Devotion. 


HE Amorouſneſs of Humane Nature, a5 we 
have here conſider d it, contains in 1 y 

and great incitements to Devotion. For firit, 
1nce the Occaſional Cauſe of ovr Love is Indi- 
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gence and Emntineſs, we have great reaſon to 
be humble ant lowly in Spirir, cſpectally con- 
fidering that we are concinvally edmnonith'd of 
this our Indivence, as often as we are Conſcious 
to our ſelves ther we leve, 

Again, fince God is the Principal Efficient 
Canſe off ve, and rhe firſt Mover in all Moral 
as well as Natvr2} Motion, it is highly reaſons- 
ble that he ſhould be principally loved by us from 
whom we receive cur Love, and that we ſhould 
be mighty carcfn! how we pervert this Divine 1 
preſſton to any undue object, 

Again, fince God moves us Dire-tly and Pri- 
marily only to himſelf), and lince nriiverſs! good 
15 therefore the Primary and Dire Object of our 
Love, hence it will follow that we onght alwavs 
to make God the Primary and Direct Object of our 
Love, and that we ougit to Love nothing for i 
felf, bnt only in and for God, 

And I:{tly, ſince we are neceſſarily determin'd 
to love good in gencral, Abfolntely and Fffeftnal- 
ly, by ſuch a motion as we can neither reſs/#, nor 
any way Command or Moderate hence it appears 
how highly neceflary it is that we ſhould expli 
citly fix all that Love upon God, as having all 
that good in him to which we aſpire with a Blind, 
Confuſe and Indefiaite, tho Neceſſary Appetite, 


The #{piration. 
Y God, My Love, how abſurd a thing is it 
that an Amorozs Creature ſhould bea Prond 
Creature! My Love is occation'd by my Indl- 
pence, and I cannot Love, bat 1am minded of 
that Indigence ; how il] then world Pride decome 
me.having ſo mach reaſon to be humbie,and tar 
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Divine Fountain of Love, 'cis from thee I re- 
celveall my Love, and upon whom ſhould I place 
!t but upon thee ? The fire that deſcends from 
Heaven, where ſhould it be ſpent but upon the 
Altar ? Thou haſt a Right, O my God to ail my 
Love, for I cannot love thee with any Love 
but what is thy own, O then do thou Regulate 
this thy own Divine Impreſſ:on, and grant 1 may 
never {in againit thee, by the abuſe of that Love 
which thou haſt given me. TI thank thee, O Fa- 
ther, Lord of Heaven and Earth, for doing fo 
much towards the guidance and Regulation of 
my Love, asto carry me direftly only ro Unt- 
veifal good, thereby teaching me that 1 ought to 
make thee the only Dire and Primary Object of 
my Love. My God, I will love as thou teacheſt 
me, the Firſt and Dire&t Motion of Love ſhall 
be towards thee,aad whatever I love beſides thee, 
| will love only in and for thee. 

[ thank thee, alſo My God, for that thou haſt 
made it fo neceſſary for me to love univerial 
good. Thov, © God, art this univerſal good, 
and [I onght to love thee with the very {ame Love 
wherewith I love Happineſs it ſelf, O that I 
were as necellarily inclined to love thee, as I am 
tolove Happineſs ! I donot deſire to be trulted 
with any Liberty in the Love of thee. But this, 
my God, 1 cannot hope for, t1!] I hall ſee theeas 
thou art. © let me therefore love thee to the 
utmoſt Capacity of a Free Creature, Thou, Q 
God, haſt ſet no Bounds to my love of thee, 
let not me ſet any. My God, Ido not; I love 
thee with all my Heart, Soul, Mind,and Strength. 
Lord tho knoweſt all things, thou knoweſt that / love 
FL. 
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Contemplation IV. 
Maz conſider 'd as an Irrecular Lover. 


l. 
[therto we have conlidered Man as God made 
him. He was made by God, a Creatzre, an 
Intelligent Creature, and an Amorowus Creature, 
The rwo firſt of which import the PertfeQicn of 
God attualy participated by him, in as much as 1n 
him he not only lives, moves and has his Being, 
but in him has all his Underſtanding allo. I he 
laſt imports in him a tcxdency ro the Divine Per- 
feftion ; which is alſo an aftnal Perfection of his 
own Nature, and ſuch as God alſo has therein 1m- 
planted. And thus far is Man wholly the Divine 
Workmanſhip,and carries in him the Image of him 
that made him. Let-us now conſider him as he 
has made himſelf,and is as it were his ow:-Creaturc. 

Ii. 

Now thus to conlider Man, is to confider him 
as an 7rregular Lover, And todo this fully, and 
to the purpoſe intended, 7 hree things will be re- 
quiſfite, Firſt, To ſhew what itis to bean [rrc- 
enlay Lover, SEcondty, How Prone and apt Man 
is to Love Irregularly, Thirdly, That Man him- 
ſelf is the Author of this pronenefs of his to 1r- 
reeular Love, 


III. 

In relation to the firſt, if jt be demanded, 
What it 1s to be an /rreovlar Lover ? 1 anſwer IN 
one word, 1 hat tis to be a Fool. Sz and Foly, 
>37-ner and Fool, are words in Scripture of a like 

SIg- 
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Signification, and are indiflerently uſed one for 
Lhe other, And we are taught in the Schools of 
Har ality, that weery Sinner 15 1gnoratit. Tidy e woxr 
®n23s ever, fays the Socraticel Proverb. Indeed, 
Sin has its Birth 1! Folly, and every ltep of its 
progreſs is Fol /y., ane 11ts concluft 02 15 In Foly UE 
thi is will appear more diltinctly from the conli- 
deration of theſe two things, Firft, Of the eb. 
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greatcit tliat can 1 be Imazined, For. wha! 18 IT 
that he chuſes ! * Tiz to do that which ke muit and 
certainly will repens of, « and wiſh he had never 
done, cither in ths World, for its es and 
fenfulneſs ;, or, 5a the next, ſor 1s {ad eff2tts and 
conſequences. * i 1s to deſpite the Antoority, Power, 
Juſtice and Gr Dncis of God: *Ihs to tranigrcls 
nl s Commanc A Wine! arc £00U and Cquiiadie, 
and in keeping of viich there is preſert, as well az 
{future rew ard. Fis to act againlt the Frame ot 
his Rational Nature, and the Divine Law of his 
Mind: *Tts to diſturb the Order and Harmony 
of the Creation, and by Extra-lincal moctons to 
violate the Sacred Intereſt of Society. Tis /aft- 
ly, toincur the Anver of an Omnipotent and Juſt 
God, and to hazard falling from his Sunreme 
Good and the laſt end of his Being, and the be- 
ing ruined in his -{# Intercſt to all Etcroity. 
V, 
All this the [rrecoarter Lover partly aQnaily 1n- 
Curs, and partly puts to the azar in every 
; Wrong 
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wrong motion of his Love, And for what is all 
this? Is it for any conſiderable intereſt, for any 
thing that bears ſoincthing of proportion, and 
may pretend to competition and a rival Weight 
in the oppoſite Scale of the Ballance? No, ?tis 
only for a ſhadow, for a trifle, for the gratifi- 
cation of ſome baſer *ppetite, for the acquire- 
ment of ſome little intereſt, which has nothing 
to divert us from adhering to that which 1s nl 
our beſt, but only that poor advantage of being 
preſent, tho” at the ſame time irs vanity be preſen: 

with It. 

VI. 

And now 1s this a choice for a w/e May, for 
a Man of common Senſe ? Nay, is it a choice for 3 
Man in his 71g%e Wits to make ? Were a Man to 
beg an Eſtate, would one need a better demon- 
ſtration of a Man's being a Fool, than ſuch a 
procedure as this ? If therefore abſurdity of choice 
be any argument of folly, the Irregular Lover 
is certainly a very great Fool. 

VII. 

But this folly will further appear if we conſi. 
der, Seconaly, the error and miſtake that mnſt 
neceſſarily precede in his Judgment before hz 
does or can make ſuch a choice, All irregulari- 
ty of Love 1s founded npon ignorance and mi- 
ſtake. For as tis impoſſible to chuſe evil as evil 
in general, ſo1s 1t no leſs impoſſible to chuſe or 
will any particular kjnd of evil, as evil ; and con- 
ſequently, "cis impoſlible to will the evil of {6 
as ſich, ( the Devil himſelf can't love ſin as 
lin.) If therefore it be choſen, it 'muſt be cho- 
ſen under the appearance of good, and it can 


have rhis appearance no otherwiſe than as con- 
{dered 
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{idercd as a leſſer evil, ( for that's the on!y way 

whereby an evil may appear good or eligible, ) 

/\nd fo 1t muſt be conlider'd before it be choſen. 
VII. 

He therefore that cauſes lin, conſiders 1t at 
clic inſtant of commiſllion, as a leſſer evil. And 
therein conſilts his error and miſtake. He 1s e1- 
ther habitually or aftnally ignorant. He either 
has not the habitual knowledge of all thoſe 
things which ſhould preſerve him 1n his duty, or 
at leaſt he has not the actual conſideration of 
them. For *tis that which muſt bring him to 7e- 
pentance. And "tis impoſiible a Man ſhould fin 
with the very ſame Thoughts, Convittions and 
Confiacrations about him, as he has when he re- 
pents, This I ſay is no more poſlible than for a 
Bailance to move two contrary ways with the 
fame Weight, and in the ſame Poſture, He there- 
tore that fins, wants that con{ideration at leaſt 
to keep him 7 his duty, which when he reperts, 
brings him zoit. And is therefore ignorant and 
miſtaken. 

Ix, 

The ſum of this matter is, whoever thinks ſin 
aleſler evil, is miſtaken 'in his judgment, Bur 
whoeyer commits ſin, does then think ir a leſſer 
evil: Therefore whoever commits fin is miſta- 
ken in his judgment; ſo great is the folly of 1r- 
regular Love, both in reference to the abſurdity 
of the choice, and to the error and miſtake of 
the chuſer. And ſo great reaſon has every [rrc- 
gular Lover to take up that confeſſion of the 
P[almiſt, Ss fooliſh was I, and ienorant : And even 
4 a beaft before thee, Plal. 73+ 
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what itis to be an /7- 


Living thus Confide 


ſegular Low, let vs now In the ſecond piace 
conuder how prone And 21 I bo Lo be guilty 
Of 1; 01 7 LOVE, | Is tt 36 | d 0 ſadvantagc bs 
Of-Cur- 1MO! Lal COnditic N, LO penn; Our Soul COn- 


1Oried With a arfpro Oport ic ate 20g wncompluant Ve- 
nile, 20d Lo have hier aſpiring Wings pinn d 
dewn tothe ground. We have a m ixt Conf i- 
Lutton, mace up of two vaitly difierent 1ub- 
irances, with Appetices and inclinations 
to different Objects, ſerving to contiary Inte- 
reſts, and ſteering to o; -_ Points. A com- 
pound of Fleſh and Spirit, a thing between an 
Ange! and a Beaſt, We vg about with us a Bo- 
ay 0! ln; and the Earthly Tabernacle weighs 
down the mind. We are at al War and 
Defiance with our felves, divided like the Plaxe- 
tary Orvs, between contrary merions and 1mper- 
tect rendencies, and like a fa&ionus State, di- 
itracted and Gifturbed with a tvarm oft jarring 
and reb=llious Paſſions, The $pirit indeed 1s 
willing, but then the Fleſh is weak. We have 
cls true, a Law in our Minds, but then we have 
alſo another in our embers, which Wars always, 
and oft times prevails againlit that of our 2nd, 
and brinss us bets captivity to the Law of tin ; 
iO Li2t as the Apoltic fays, we cannot do the 
tes 3 which we would, | 
XI. 

; ichſtznding this ſtrong 1mvigoration 
ne 4rmal Life, puihing us {til on to the en- 


of 
jOyMent of feni:Llegood, were our IntelleQtual 
Part aways 4344, und equally attentive to that 
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wou'd always love reoularly, tho' with the re- 
{uctancy of an imperfect motion to the contrary, 
But ts far otherwiſe, We donot always cqual- 
!y attend to the Divize [liummation, but the 
light of our Underſtandings 1s ofren under an 
Eclipſe, and lo does nor ſhine opon our Wills 
with an cqual and uniform brightneſs. Hence 
1 comes to pals that our judgments and appre- 
henſions of things are various and changeable. 
And irom this variety and changeablenels of our 
Tuagments, proceeds great variety and change- 
ableneſs in our Wills, 
Xl. 

Now this being the condition of Man, he 
muſt needs be very prone and liable to /rregiular 
Love. For being always ſtrongly inclined. to 
feniibie good, and nor having the Eye of his at- 
tcx:tion equally open and awake, he will be often 
apt to be attually jonorant of what: Its habitually 
0ws, and ( eſpeciaily in the hear of a tempratt- 
on ) to judge ſenhble 200d a greater g00u than 
that which is Moral and Divine, and conie- 


quently the want of ſenfible good to be 2 great- 


er evil than fin, and fo rather than want the en- 
j5yment of ſenſible good he will content to the 
commiſion cf fin, which through want ot due 
attention he then erroneouſly thinks the leſſer 
evil of the two. 

XIIL. 

Thus apt and obnoxious 1s Man to Jrregnlar 
Love, But that which molt of all aggravates 
the badnefs of his condition, is that *tts all ow- 
ng to himſelf, and that be himſelf is the ſole Au- 
tnor of this his proneneſs to Irregular Love, "Tis a 
point Univerſally receiv'd, That the preſent 
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ſtate of Man 1s not that ſtate wherein God fir i 
made him, but a {tate of degeneracy and deprava- 
tion, And indeed, us no way Congruous to 
ſuppoſe that Gotdl covid with the Honour of his 
Attributes ſend ſuck a piece of Work immediate- 
Iv ont of his Hands, as Man is now. And if God 
conld not make Man at. firſt in ſuch a ſtate as he 
is now in, then neither conld he ſubjeCt him to 
it without fin, For, if he could ſubject him to 
it without (in, then he might as well have made 
him ſo at firff 3 bur, 'tis ſuppoſed that he conld 
not make nim fo at firft, and therefore neither 
could he ſubje&t him to this condition without 
ſin. And if not without fin, then not without. 
ſin really and 17uly committed by him. For, to 
ſubjeCt him to this condition for the ſake of ſin 
arbitrarily imputed only, 1s the ſame as to do it 
without any fin at all. Tis neceſlary therefore 
CO pre-{uppoſe ſome real ſin or other in Man as 
the cavſe of this his depravation and great 
proneneſs to Irregular Love, 
XIV, 

But, now, whether every Man ſinned in his 
own Perſon for himſelf, an4 ſo was his own 
Adam, according to the Hypotheſis of the Pre- 
exiſrentiarics ; or, whether ons common Per{o: 
linned for all the reſt, as *tis more vulpgarly 
held, I ſhall not here take vpon me to determine, 
*Tis fuihictent ro ſay, in general, that "tis neceſ- 
fary ro preiuppoſe ſome Sin or other in man, 
truly and properly Speatinpg, 2s the Canfſe ol 
this bis Depraved and Miferable Condition. 
\nd they that can Intciligibiy make out Or7g7ma 
Sin, 2s 1s promy term'd, to be ſuch, may 
make vis of that Hvratheſi;s, Put, if that be 
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not intelligible, then we mull cf neceflity come 

to Pre-exiftence. However It be, this Only j 

contend for at preient, that fome fin or other 


6 1n Min ameccdent to this his 
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Yon to /erregular Lyye, 
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The Uſe of this to Devotion. 


to thegreaielt Humiliation and Mortificatie 
on »+ Wan, Eoth before God, and all his Fellow- 
Creorures, Fer, it Irregular Love be ſo mon- 
ſtro:s a deformity, and fo great a folly, and if 
Mar be to very prone to Irregular Love, and Is 
alſo himſelf the Author of that proneneſis, what 
fronmer Combination of Argument can there be 
imagined, for Humility and Lowlineſs of Spirit ? 
For this is the worlt that can be ſaid of any 
thing, and is the Sum and Abſtratt of all that's 
vaſe and vile. 

It may alſo, Secondly, be argued from the 
creat evil of Irregular Love, and from our great 
proneneſs to be guilty of ir, that it highly con- 
cerns ns to have conſtant recourſe to God tn 
Prayer, for his Divine aid and aſſiſtance, againſt 
falling into that which is ſo great a Folly, and ſo 
rreat a Miſchief, 2nd which by an Infirmity of 
our own contrating we are ſo very apt to fallinto.; 


i Ks S whole Contemplation ſerves very muctz 


The Aſpir ation © 


O thee, O ry God belonxs Praiſe and Aav- 
ration, for endowing me with thoſe excel- 
| lent 
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lent Powers of U-zder/7ar:4irn and Dove; bot ro 
me Shame and Coniuticn of face, or w:/applyirg 
the one, and zo attending fo the Liftates of the 
other. | 

| bluſh, O my God, and am aſhamed to think 
that my nature fhould ſtand 19 much inclined to 
Irregular Love, a thing fo fuil of Miſchief and 
Folly, but much more that I my telf thould bring 
my felf into ſuch a ſtate of impotence and depra- 
vation, My heart ſheweth me the great Foul- 
neſs and abominableneſs of Sin, and yet 1 find my 
telf over-prone to commit it. So Fooliſh am I aid 
Ignorant, and even as a Beaft before thee. 

But | defire, O my God, to be yet more vile. 
I am not vile enough in my own eyes, tho too 
much fo in thine, Nor.can [ ever be vile enough 
in my Opinion, ior being fo vile in my ature. 
Strike me then I beſecch thee with a deep, and 
with a lively ſenſe of my own Wretchedneſs, 
and make me as Humble as lam Wicked. 

And fince, thro? the Infirmiry of my fleſh, 1 
am ſo apr toerr inthe condudt and application of 
my Love, O weld thou up my goings in thy Paths,that 
my Footſteps ſlip not. Make me always to attend 
to that Divine Light of thine within my Breaſt, 
and let the vittoriozus ſweetneſs of thy Grace ont- 
c2arm ail tae reliihes of ſenſible good. But above 
all, Keep thy Servant from Preſumptuou ſins, leſt 
they get the Dominion over me. And let all theſe 
words of my mouth, and this whole meditation of my 
veart ve always acceptable jn thy ſight, O Lord, my 
trength and my redeemer, Amen. 
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Human Life » 


With reference to the Study of 
learnmngand Knowleds. 


In a Letter to the Excellent Lady, 
the Lady Maſhar. 


To which is annex'd, a 
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Mavpan, 


INCE the great Happineſs or Miſery of Hu- 
man Life depends wholly upon the right or 
wrong Condutt of it, he that (hall point out any 
of its Irreaularities or Miſtakes, ought to be 
'ooke upon as an Vniver/al Friend, and a Promoter of 
the Public Happineſs : And the more ſevere he w 11 
»1s Cenſure ( provided it be true and well-grounded ) 
'he more charitable is ke in hu Undertaking, ard 
ihe more likely to be ſerviceable in hs Performance. 

But then eſpecially will he be ſogif the Irregularities 
which be ſingles out be ſuch, as are not only Great 
and of 1ll Conſequence, Popular and Frequent, Inve- 
tcrate and of long ftanding 5 but ſuch as lie ſecret and 
umobſcruved, and have all along paſſed under the Nots- 
0 and Charafter of Ex cellencies, and been made ra- 
ther matter of particular C ommendation than of Ds- 
peragement, It the Light that is 1n thee be Dark- 
neſs, ſaid our Blejſed Lond how great is tha! 
Darkneſs ! Ard ſo may I ſay, If thoſe things tat g9 
jor great Excellencies arc real Faults, how great are 
luch Faults, and how worthy tove cenſur ca ! He Here 
ſore that refletts upon ſuch Miſcondutts as theje, due; 
4 dozble piece of Service, and oblige: by ku Diſcove- 
ry » well as by his Reproof. 

215 Conſideration, Madam, has engaged my pre- 
ſem Cenſure upon that ftae of Human Lit Ce WPI Ye- 
ſpefts the Study of Learning and Knowleag,tne great: 
er Faults of which ( if I iſt ake not ) hat - beer, 
anda AYE ſtill, by a b22:4 ug © UNACCOUNt al!7 V1: rev {1 4- 
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on, Canomz*d for Vertues ; and tho really neither 
fewer nor leſs enormozs than tiſe : 4 the Mora Part, 
yet have been ſo little Diſcern 'd or "njaier d, Or at 
least Aziimadverted I th lat 4 - ſu 's a Roc 15 [\/ As 
twre looks like a fort of a! a Deſiderarum in the Loarn- 
ed World, and ſrch as even for the Singularicy of 
it ought 0 longer to be Qmitted. | 

The Truth i, the Faults of the Tniellectnal Way 
have this peculiar in them, that they are #0 jo liable 
to be Diſcover?d. That Lizit which divulgcs othe: 
Allſearrtages, will be ſure 10 bide the fe : Ea ve frde; 
that they are v1/ible only to a few, like the private 
Slips of a Religtous Convent, "Wi 0: to thoſe 
the ſame Or der ; ( for none can judge of the Faults 0 
the Learned without I earniiis ) [ ſay beſides this, 
thoſe few that av diſcer 7 them, have © ſcladoa Inze 
mity enough 10 confeſs and acknowledg them, Fu 
either they are ſo Proud as not to be willing to on! 
themſelves to have been ſo long under a Miſtake ; 0 
clſe ſo I] natured 1h4t they don't care others ſhox: ; 
be diretled to a better way than they them(ciuves bay 
travel Pd in, but will have Poſterity tridge on in ti: 
fame airty miry Road aj:cr thetr Foref uthers, 

Flow far 1 am from tis narrow and {Uibera 
{ emper of Sorl the following Reflections may g% 
Evidence, 1n which accor ding to that meaſure 0] 
Onderf auding a has given me, 1 have enaca- 
word to mark out ſome "of the proſe r and leſs 00- 
terv?d 71; ny Hoy Of " duman Life 111 reference ; tO thi 
Study of Learning and Knowledg, wherewith I 7 
ſe if bs been tos much and tog long impoſed p91; 
and which after all my Convifion. ( /0 [UH 
ble are the Imp: eſſtons of an carly Frepen ) I cas 
haraly yet fina power to corrett « For Eanc: ation # 
tre areat Bias of Himan Life, ard there 75 19 
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double Witchcraft in it, that 't1s a long time before 
a Man can fee any thing amiſs in a way which he has 
been uſed to, and when be aoes, "tis mot very caſie af- 
ter that to chanpe 1t jor a berter, 

What Succ eſs theſe Reficctions may have towards 
the Reforming the Abviiſes 'bere touch! pon, ts beyond 
the reach of my eye- fight to preſage. T1 am ſatisfied 

that they carry Kealon and Eviderce enorgi with them 
to ſtand ther greun! apainſt any Oppoſite Reaſon 
that may be offer*d againſt them ; but whether this will 
make them an equal /Aatch for Authority and con- 
trary Preicription, 1s xot fo certain, But let the 
Event be what it will, here [fancy will hethe Conteſt, 
Petween Reaſon on on - ſide, and Eaucation and Autho- 
rty on the other, Now which of theſe will prevail, 1 
wow uct : But Tkrow whico ſhould. 

In the mean while how foe of the rigid Votaries 
and Projeffors of Q1d £27 PING will reliſh theſe Refle- 
tons, 1 can more eaſily Divi . Theſe are ſuch Bi- 
LOLs ol thierr Way, tat a Man were 04 good go T6 
convert ti. Jews as 16 realon with any 0f ' thefe Riff 
necked Gentlewchn, { do wot tn crefore 4 ea 10 COn- 
Vince many Oi thijte. For tho Reaſon may 0 oreat 


things, yet 1 it Can NCUCT WOYR Miracies. And 2 Man 
may / 4s ſoon pr the Sun oat of the Ecliptic, or the Ri- 
vers out of their Courſes, as turn theſe A7cr out of 
tneir Way, They are Conjured :t0 a Cir cle, and 
nothing leſs than a wore fowerjul Magic can ever get 
them out, 

I do not therefore expett, T ſay, io do grtat Cures 
upon the Men of thts Complex;on, or ty merit 0 1 
Thanks from ile, *Tis will if I do not prowcke ther, 


and mahe them Angry wit me for telling ov of 


School." But if { happen 10 bring cover here and there 
an inp enuos and iniiflaved SPITit. tem: e oft) "tC 1WH0 
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are not ſuck'd in too far within the common Vortex of 
the World, I ſhall not think my Labour 1 bejtow'd, 
nor much regard the Magiſterial Cenſures of thoje 
State-ſowr-Students, whoje great and long Study 145 
had no better effect upon them, but only to make the 
too wiſe for Conviction, 

I do not take your Ladyſhip to be concern d but 01- 
ly in the laſt of thefe Reflections, The two former 
may £1ve you! Entertainment, vt they are not intends 
ed for your Inſtruction. Tour Ladyſhip is not to learn 
either the Objeft, or the Merhod of Stdy, but only 
tobe ſlackned in your Venement Proſecution of it. You 
rake the right Path, but you run too faſt in it, and 
are therefore deſired to moater ate your Pace, not ozly 
for fear you ſhould outſtrip 1s, but leſt you ſhould grow 
r00 wiſe for your Self, and for the World you live in, 
and to your own, great cost find that weighty Reflett1on 
of the Wiſe Am to be true, which you were better 
take upon bis Authority, that in much Wiſdom is 
much Grief, and that he that increaſes Know- 


ledg, increales Sorrow. 
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The Firſt Reflection. 


Vherein the general Conduit of Human Life 
# taxed, for placing Learning and Kyow- 
leage, in ſuch things as are little or nothing 


perfetive of the Unaerſtanding. 


L. 

EING Naturally more than ordinarily di{- 
poſed to Thonughtfulneſs, and from the cir- 
cumſtances of my preſent Solitude and Retire- 
ment further invited to it; 1 began one day to 
fall into a deep Meditation upon the Condudt of 
”y own, and of Human Life, What Reflections 
| made upon my ow, are too peculiarly Caicu- 
lated for my proper Circumſtances, to be of any 
General uſe, and therefore I ſhall not trouble 
you with them. But as for thoſe pait npon the 
ConduCt of Human Life, 1 think they ar? of ioo 
general uſe, and withal of too Welghty Conſe- 
quence, not to be Communicated. 1 hele there- 
fore I ſhall think worth while to draw up into a 
iittle more orderly form than wherein they were 
irſt conceived, and preſent to your Ladyſhip's 
Conſideration. 


I. 

Firſt then IT conſider that the Condutt of 
Human Life muſt be to the Ezd of Human i ife, 
which is the ſame with the End of Max, which 15 
Happineſs, This Condu& therefore muit be, 

| M and 
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and neceſſarily is, in Groſs to Happineſs, But 
now whereas ther2 are two Faculties or Powers of 
Man, by the right ordering of which this Hap- 
pineſs is to be attain'd, Underſtanding and Will, 
theretore more immediately and diftintly, this 
Conduct of Human Life 15 in order to the Go- 
vernment and Exerciſ2 of theie rwo Faculties, 
the due Regulation of which 1s the Immeatare End, 
to whic': Human Life i5 to be Conducted. There 
Is therefore a double ConduClt of Human Life, 
Intelicttual and Moral. 
III. 

As to the Moral Condutt of Human Life, I do 
not intend at preſent to ſpend any Reflections 
upon it, Not becauſe *tis Unexceptionable, but 
becauſe *tis too Obnoxious, the general Imper- 
tinence and Irregularity of 1t being too open and 
expoſed, to need any, And beſides 'cis a Butr, 
that has been ſhot at ſo often, ever ſince Preaci- 
ing and Writing has been in the World, that 'tis 
now ſo thick-ſet with holes, that there is ſcarce 
room left to faſten a new Arrow in it. 

IV. 

But tho the Moral Condnutt of Human Lite 
ſtands ſo much in the way, and has been ſo much 
reflected upon, yet it has fared otherwiſe with 
that which is here call'd 7nrcliettual, which ſtands 
not ſo fair a Mari, nor has been ſo often bt, 
Not that 'tis really lefs faulty ( for perhaps we 
ſhall be found to be as much out in the Conduct 
oi our Underſtandings as in that of our Wills) 
but b:cauſe its fanltine(s is leſs netor10us, and lies 
further in, and mult be drawn forth into View 
by a Chain of Conſcquences, whiici not over 
many have either &d;/ccrament enough to make, 0! 
Paticnce enough to attend T9, V. 


&. 
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This is the Reaſon why this part of Human 
Conduct has hitherto ſcaped ſo well the Cenſure 
and Animadveriion not only of the vulgar, but 
of the Maſters of Reaſon, who have generally 
emptied their Quivers npon the oral part; and 
this 1s the Reafon why 1 am not willing it ſhould 
elcape ow. And I think a good Reaſon too, 
ſince next to the Greatreſs of an Irregularity, no- 
thing renders it ſo fit for RetleCtion, as its Pri« 
vacy and Retirement, 

VI. 

The Subject therefore of the preſent RefleQt- 
ons, ts the Intelletual Condutt of Human Life, 
or as I expreſs it in the Title, the ConduCt of 
Human Life, with reference to the Study of 
Learning and Knowledge, It is here ſuppoſed 
that this ConduCt ts faulty and vrregular, in its 
being mace the Subject of Refieft;ion, What its 
Faults and Irregularities are, I ſhall ſhew, by 
ranging them into theſe three Orders, with re- 
terence to the End, Means, and Degree of Aﬀet;- 
7A 

1. Theplacing of Learning and Knowledge 
in ſuch things as are little or nothing Pertective 
of the Underſtanding. 

2, The nndueand irregular method of proſe» 


» 


cuting what 1s really periective of 1t. 


3. The too Imnortunate and over-earneſ 
£ | : 
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VII. 

The buſineſs of this firſt Reflection ſhall be to 
Tax the General Conduct of Human Life, for 
placing Learning and knowledge, 1n ſuch things 
as are littie or nothing Pericctive of the Under- 
ſtanding. This | confeſs to be a Charge of more 
than ordinary Severity and boldneſs; becauſe it 
taltens an 1mputation of Folly upon the Learned 
Oratr (For with them only 1s my preſent Con- 
cern) and not only fo, bur alfo in that very thing 
wherein they think their Wiſdom and Intellectu- 
al accompliſarment conſiſts, and upon which they 
value themielves above the reſt of Mankind 
To queſtion their conduct in any thing elle, 
would be but a trivial Charge, and ſuch as they 
would not only readily Pardon and Acknowledge : 
it being a common thing with Learned Men not 
only to own, but ſtudionſly to affett Ignorance 17 
things belides their Profeſſion, as in Secular bu: 
neſs, the common Aﬀeairs of Life, the Myſteries 
of Trades and the like: Burt to cenſure them as 
defective in that one thing they Pretend to, tc 
make that their Blind S;de, where they think the: 
fce cleareſt; to maintain that they are not only 
not really wiſe and knowing, but that generally 
they dont fo much as know what true Know- 
ledge 1s, and that they generally place it 11 
ſuch things as contribute little or nothing tc 
the perfection of that, whereby they really excel 
the PBrutes, and would be thought to excel the 
Common ſort of Men; this is ſo high, and fo 
dijoblizing a Charge, that I fear thoſz who 
from the force of what ſhall be here ure'd, may 
be convinc'd of the Truth of it, will hardly f 
give the Bul:ineſs of it, 


VIH. 
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VIII. 

r.\it as high a Charge as it is, I queſtion not but: 
hat It may be, and will be here made good. 
And that it may appear to be true, we will firſt 
of all by way of Addreſs or Preparation, conſider 
what antecedent grounds of probability there 
arc, that Men ſhould generally place Learning 
2nd Rnowledge in ſuch things as are little or 
nothing perfective of the rational Parts and 
then in the ſecond nlace we will procecd dircdtly 

70 prove that they do 10, 
IX, 

\s to the firit, your Ladyſhip cannot be io 
1ttle acquainred either with hidden Springs, Or 
outward Wi orkings of Kuraan Nature, as not to 
nave obſerv?d that however ſtrong and univerſal 
is the delire of Knowledge, yer Men are gene- 
rally more in Love with the Fame and Repr- 
tation of it, than with the rþ17g it ſelf, There 
are indeed here and there a few bumble retired 
Souls that are otherwiſe diipoſed, and like yout 
Ladyſhip, are {vo far from loving the Fame and 
Credit of Knowledge before Knowledge Ic ſelf, 
that they don'c love it at all, but are content to 
court Wiſdora privately, and enjoy their own 
Lioit in the Dark, © For it may be tney con- 
- lider, that be their Attainments what they will, 
" Fame i is a thing of infinite uncertainty and 

*contingency, that it d2pends more upon the 
'** Humours of Men, or ſome more ſecret unac- 
countable Fate, "than vpon real excellency 
and merit; that ſome have the luck to be po- 

. pular, and cry'd up for nothing, when in the 

"** mean while others that are really and highly 


** deſerving, can ſcarce keep their Heads above 
2 (ont empt 5 
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* Contempt ;, that the World is ſeldom juſt to 
* true Merit, and that nothing is weighed 1n 2 
©« falicr Ballance than rea! Excellency, whether 
© Moral or Intellectual ; and that there is little 
© rcaſon to expect it ſhuuld cyer be otherwile 
**25 long as Exvy and Jgnorance hold the Scales. 
** Then again it may be they conſider Wit th thom- 
* ſelves, that ſuppoſe ti ve Worth were {ccure of 
* Reputation, yet what a poor flender good 1s 
**1it! For what 1s it to be 7alk'd of, or pointed at ? 
**Should a Man be never 1o Popular, the Antipo- 
© dcs will never hear of him; or if they do, 
* what is he the betrcr for what is ſaid of him 
* there? And ſhould his Fame, like the Sun, Tra- 
*© yall round the whole Globe, beſides that he 
* 1s but Maſter of a Point when he has All, he can 
© en;oy no more of it but juſt what he hears, 
© which is incon{iderable, And yet as incotifide- 
©rable as it is, *tis like to be his whole Portion. 
* For as for Poſthumous Glory, it comes too 
- ' late to be any thing valuable. He will cither 
* not. be ſenſible RE it, Or deſpiſe it. - For cer- 
© tainly it muſt needs be mightily beneath the 
© IMProvVements of n ſeparate ſcate to put any 
*yalue upon the inju dicicus praiſes of poor 
oy 'M ortals here below, _— ſvuppoſe that a De- 
*ceated Spirit could Lake any Delight in refleCt- 
** 1ng upon the Fame he ha s lef behind him, ye! 
***tis to be conſider 'd that te Faſhion of this World 
** paſſes away ; thar thoſe in whoſe Praiſes he out- 
*lives himſelf, muſt eifo { on dye, and that 
<then his Fame will have 2 Funeral, as well 
** as Piſeif, Theſe perhaps, or ſuch like Conli- 
cerations, may prevsil with your Ladyſhip and 2 


#77 More thinking Perſons, to have but a ory 
CO 
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cold and indifferent regard for the Reputation 
of Learning and Knowledge : But as for the ge- 
nerality of Mankind, it mult be own'd that they 
are fond of it to a ſtrange degree, and are more 
concerned to be accounted Wile and Learned, 
than really to be ſo. Otherwiſe 1 queſtion whe- 
ther our Libraries would be 1o full as they are. 
X. 

But now, though the generality of men b: fo 
paſſionately and keenly fe: upon the fame of be- 
ing Learned and Knowing, yet (fo little hath 
Narure deſigned to gratifie this ambitious Hu- 
mour) there are bur a very few that haye either 
a Gentvns and Inclination for Learning it elf, or a 
Capacity of attaining to it. Not an Irclization, 
becauſe there is a great Variety in the Specuta- 
tive, as well as Moral Inclinations of Men, one 
being naturally diſpoſed to this fort of Study, 
and another to thats whereas true Knowledge 
whatever it be (which ſha!l be conſidered 1n 1rs duc 
place) is of one determinate kind or nature 1n ge- 
ncral, and conſequently muſt require a certain 
peculiar frame and diſpolition of mind. Not a 
Capacity, becauſe the gencrality of Men are xnown 
to have but indifferent InteijeCtuals, ſuited to the 
exigences of common Life, when as true Knowiedge 
(whatever ir be) muſt be ſuppoſed to be a thing 
of uncommon difficulty, and the ſtudy of it a 
Work fit only for ſublimer Wits, the more cle- 
vated and awakened part of Mankind. 

XI. 
Now put theſe two things together, that al- 
10ſt all men would fain be thought Learned and 
Knowing, and that there is but here and tnere 


NC that is naturally made and fitted for true 
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Knowledge, and then conſider what is like to bz 
the reſiilt of this Complication ; Why, the Lat 

ter. Few may ſucceed wel] in the ſearch of what 
they were naturally qualified for, and baving ac 

tained to a Competency of true Knowledge, tuch 
as is perteCtive of the Underſtanding, they find 

themſelves under no 7cmpiation to place it in any 
thing elſe, or to bring into Credit any other ſort 
ON knowledge. Becauſe having arrivcd ſo far, 

they are either wile enough to undervalue the 
Fame of b-ing Learned, or elſe deſpair not of at- 
taining it by their } roficiency i In 7rue Knowlcage. 
Here therefore they take u up their Reſt. 

X11, 

But now what ſhajl we do with the others? Are 
they to be perſwaded that they are not of a Mat: 
for the Study and attainment of Learning ? 
You'll find it tough Work to convince them of 
that. But ſuppoſe it poſſible that they could be 
made ſenlible that they are not like to Commence 
very Learned and Knowing, yet all the World 
ſhall never be able to perſwade them to lay aſide 
that Natural Itch of being ſo accounted. But 
youll ſay, tho this Inclination be too Natural 
and Inbred to be quite aid aſ;de, yet there?s hopes 
it may be Govern'd. No, nor that neither, They 
muſt put in for the Prize, and *tis in vain to diſ- 
{wade them from it, But they muſt deſpair of ever 
winning It in a fair way, being ſuppoſed not able 
to reach the Tree of Knowledge, True, They 
have therefore but one way lefr, and that 3 is, 10 
rwirn the Tables, and cry up ſomething or other 
jor Learning which they are capable of, No 
matter whether It. deſerve that Name, that 15, 


whether it bs zeally perfetive of the Rational 
Pare 
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Part or no, *tis enough if they can reach ir, For 

thoſe that can't compals irc Kiches, and yet 

will have the Name and Ciccit of it, are put vp- 

on the Neceſlity of Coyning and Counterfeiting. 
X11). 

And truly this Suppofitioa feems to me {o very 
reaſonable, that were Experience altogether £z- 
lent In the Caſe, and were Lutterly Gnacq aainted 
with the ſtate of Learning 1n the V/orlc, 
I had a Draught given me of Human Nature, 
2nd were told how much the Ambition of being 
eſteemed as Learned and Knowing, cxceeds both 
the Deſire and the Ability tobe fo, and were then 
neg what I thought would be the Intelletual 

Conduct of Human Life, I ſhould without any 
the enquiry conclude, that in all probability 
Men would generally place Lea rning wad Know- 
ledge in ſuch things as ſignific lictie or nothing to 
the Perfection of the Underſtanding, 

XIV, 

But from grounds of Probability that they 
ſhonld do fo, let us proceed to prove  irefth tha! 
they do ſo. Now in this Charge there is ſome 
thing ſuppoſed, and ſomething afferted. The 

Suppolition is, that there are ſome things, the 
Knowledge of which is little or nothing "Perfe- 
ive of the Underſtanding, The Afertion is, 
that Learning is generally placed in the IKnow- 
iedze of ſuch things. The Proof of the Suppoſt- 
tion will engage my Pen npon the diſcuſſion of 2 
very cxrious and weighty Qeſfion, wherein the 
Perfection of the Underſtanding does confi, or 
what it 15 that is Perfective of fthe Underſtanding ? 
Which when we have duly fixed and ſtated, we 
mall then have acertain Afeaſure tro go by in the 
-100f of the Aſſrtioz. VY, 
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XV. 

Totic Queſtion then I anſwer, That the Per- 
ieclion of the Underſtanding, as that of the Will, 
ts either Formal or Ovjettive. The Formal Perfe- 
{l;0z of the Underſtanding, as that of the Will, is 
no other than its Exerciſe or Operation, which 
is Thinking and Perception, 2s that of the other is 
Willing and Chuſfing, According to the vulgar 
Aaxim, that the Perfeftion of every thing 1s its O- 
peration, which muſt be underſtood, only of the 
Formal Perf:iion. The Objective Perfeftion of 
the Underſtanding is Truth, as that of the Will 15 
Good. The Reſult of theſe two Perfe&ions joyn- 
ed together, is what in the Underſtanding we 
call Xnowledge, and what in the Will we call 
Vertue, 

XVI. 

Our concern is not. ar preſent with the Formal, 
but with the Objefive Perfeftion of the Under- 
ſtanding. This we have ſaid in general to be 
Truth, as that of the Will is Good. And thus 
far there is neither Difficulty nor Controverſie. All 
therefore that ſurther remains to he here conſi- 
dercd, is, what Truth that is which 1s the Obje- 
Atve Perfetion of the Underſtanding, or, what 
Truth that is, in {fe Knowledge of which the 
Perfection of the Underſtanding does conſilt, 

XVII, 

Now {ince there is ſo great a Proportion and 
Correſpondence between the Underſtanding and 
the Will, and the Perfection of each, the firlf 
Entrance we ſhall make upon the Reſolution of 
this Queſtion ſhall be to conſider, what good 
that is which is the ObjeCive PerfeCtion of the 


Will, or what 200d that is in the deſiring and 
embracing 
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embracing of which the PerfeAion of the Will 
does conliſt, Which being determined, will 
afford at leaſt a Fair Ground and Occaſion, tho 
not an infallible Meaſure tor the determination of 
the other. 
X VIIT, 

Here then ?cwill beneceſlary to premiſe a Con- 
ſideration of the Kinds of good. The moſt ge- 
neral diſtribution of which I conceive to be into 
theſe two, WVeceſſary and Contingent good. By ne- 
ceſlary good [ underſtand that which cannot but 
be good, that which is always and immutably 
good. And this comprizes under it the good of 
the End which is deſirable for 1t ielf, commonly 
called Pleaſant Good. And the good of the Means, 
which has an immutable Connexion with it, and 
is deſirable for the other, commonly called Profi- 
table Good. By Contingent Good I underitand that 
which may, or may not be good, and is good, 
whenever it 1s fo, only upon a Poſz:1tve account, 
becauſe enjoyn'd by the Will of a Competent 
Authority, This can never be the good of the 
Erd, or a felf-delirable Good; nor can it be ſuch 
a good of the Means as has a Natural and Jmmu- 
table Connexicn with It ; but is always an Arbt- 
trary and Mutadvle Means, 

XIX. 

This being brieſly premiſed, I ſhall venture to 
allert, That that Good which is the ObjeCtiye 
PerfeCtion of the Will, is Neceſſary Good. Either 
that which 1s Self-deſirable, as God the Univerſal, 
or any other particular pleaſant Good, Or elſe 
that which has an immutable Connexion with It, as 
Moral Good, As for Contingent Good, that is 
20 otherwiſe pertective of the Will, than in the 


i97Ce 


Exod. 
17. 6, 
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force and vertne of the neceſjary Good, bo: 
Obedience to a politive Law 1s no otherwiſe 2 
Vertue, than as 'uis included in fome general na- 
tural Law, whereof "tis a continyent inſtance 
Which is alſo the ground commonly aſſigned by 
Caſriſis, why Human Laws oblige in Conſcience. 
According to that of Ama, Lex Humana Ob- 
Iigat in Conſcientia, quatenus participat legem 
xternam & naturalem. Az Human Law oblige: 
in Conſcience as mich as it partakes of the Fternat 
and Natural Law, That 1s, as far as 1t is foun- 
ded, or relies upon the immutable Will of God 
and the DiQate of Natural Reaſon. 
XX. 

This 1s too plain to zced much Proof, though 
not to plain but that it may be demonſtrated. If 
then a Reaſon be demanded why the Objective 
Perfection of the Will is only neceſſary, not con- 
tingent good, "twill be ſufficient to ſay, that that 
only is Perfeftive of the Will, which naturally 
and of it ſelf, makes it Happy, and wherein ſhe 
can acquieſce with ſatisfaCtion and delight. But 
this is only neceſſary good, that which is eſſenti- 
ally, intrinſically, and immatably good, either 
as the End, or as having a Natural Connexion with 
it, either of which involves Happineſs. As for 
contingent good, that is ſuppoſed to be of it ſelf 
indifterent as to Happineſs; and tho by poſitive 
Ordination it may be made a condition of ir, yet 
ſtill it contributes to it only as an Arbitrary 
Means, which has no inward goodneſs in it ſelf, 
and whoſe whole Moral Excellency is derived 
from ſome general Law of Reaſon, whereof tis 
an Inſtance by accident, and in vertne whereof 


it obliges. Thus 29ſes's ſtriking the Rock, and 
nothing 
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nothing moraily good or perfective of the Will 
in it, but only as 'twas an In{tance of that General 
Law of obe ying the Divine Will in all things. 
Nor did the Vertue of /ofes conliſt, properly and 
{trictly ſpeaking, in ftrikirg the Rock, but in O- 
beying God by ttriking the Rock, 

| XXL. 

By this it appears what good that 1s, in the 
acliring and embracing of which the Moral Per- 
tection of the Will docs properly and ultimately 
conſiſt, That it is Neceſſary, not Contingent good, 
Whence we may take Inſtruction how to ſtate the 
PerteCtion of the Underſtanding, which we ſhall 
do by following the ſame Common Meaſure, 
Firſt then be it here alſo premiſed, that as in rela- 
tion to the Will, all good 1s either neceſſary or Con- 
tingent, ſo in relation to the Under ſtanding, all 
Irmh is either Neceſſary or Contingent, For be- 
ides the immediatenets oi the Oppoſition, which 
is ContradiCtory, I further conſider, thatthat muſt 
be the Adequate Diviſion of 77-#th, which 15 of Be- 
gs Truth being a property of being, and ſuch 
an one, as tho formally and abſtraCtly different 
(for the Subject mult never be included in the Pre- 
cile Reaſon of the Property) is yet Materlaly, 
and Concretely the ſame with ir. But now Necet- 
lary and Contingent is the Adequate Divition of 
Being, therefore alio of Truth, 

XXII, 

By Neceſſary Truth I underſtand that whict 
cannot but be Frue, that which 1s aiways and 
immutably Vrue, Snch is God amans Simple 


Truths, who is immntably what he is, 274 zi} the Vi. Ae 
Divine Idras whcn (as 1 have ciſewtiers abun- 77 #7 
lant]y explaincd ut) are the very Eiſence oi C29, ff 5 
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as varioully 1mitable or participable, thus orthns, 
Sach alſo among Complex Truths are all Propofi- 
tions of Erernal Truth, whether Abſolute or 
Hypothetical, with all their regular Interences 

via 7%. and Conclutions, which . (as I have alſo elſewhere 

e . LF 

ſame Tre (REWn) are nothing elſe but the Divine Ideas 

tiſe,p.203, themſelves as they reipect each other according 
to their ſeveral immutable Habicudes and Com- 
binations. X X11. 

By Contingent Truth I underſtand that which 
may or may not be True; that, whoſe Truth 
depends not upon the Eſlence of God, (That 
Ground and Pillar of all Neceſſary Truth) but on- 
ly upon his Meer W:l! and free Pleaſure, either 
decreeing or permitting. Such among Simple 
Truths are all Created Beings, the whole Eftypal 
World, and all things in it, which tho made 
according to the Eternal and Immutable Pat- 
terns of the Divine Ideas or Archetypal World, 
yet in themſelves are Temporary and Mutable. 
Such alſo among Complex T7uths are all thoſe Pro- 
politions, the Terms of which have no Eſſential 
or Immutable Connex1on with each other, bur are 
ſo and fo combined and related, meerly by the 
Decree or Permiſſion of him, who 1s the Author 
ot whatever 1s beſides himſelf, 

XXIV. 

Under the Firſt Order of Traths are compre- 
hended all thoſe things which are the Marrer of 
thoſe Arts and Sciences which are built upon ffa- 
ble and immovable Foundations, which depend 
10c upon the Syſtem of the preſent World, but 


were antecedent to it, and might have been ſtu- 
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Metaphyſicks, Horality, Geometry, Gc. together 
with all choie unchangeable Rules and Meaſures 
of Reaſon and Conſequence which are to be uſed 
about rnem all, which is the Subjeet of that Art 
or Science we call Logick, Under the ſecond Or- 
der are compretenced all Matters of Fatt, all 
Temporary Events, all Natural or Artificial E Melts, 
&. Which are the Matter of all Arbitrary and 
Mutable Sciences; as Hiſtory, Chronology, Know- 
leage of Tongues, &c. Which began with this 
Mundan Syſtem, and Itand or fall with ir, 
XXV. 

Now as that Good which 1s primely and pro- 
perly pertective of the Will, is Neceſſary Good ; 
{o following the ſame Proportion 1 ſhall nat doubr 
to allert, 1 hat that Truth which is Primely and 
Properly PerieCtive of the Underſtanding, is alſo 
Neceſſary Truth, And as Contreens Good 1s no 
otherwiſe PerfeCctive of the Will, than in the 
Force and Vertue of the IVeceſſary "Good (as was 
above Explained) ſo likewite Contingent Truth, 
Is no otherwiſe Perfective of the Underſtanding 
than in the Force and Vertue of Neceſlary Truth, 
that is, of the Divine Ideas wherein *tis contain d. 
As for Example, when I ſpeculate ſome particu- 
lar Artificial Triangle, which is a Contingent 
Simple Truth, ic is no otherwiſe Pertective of my 
Underſtanding, than as It is beheld in its Necet- 
lary and Immutable Nature, or (which is all one 
in the Divine Idea, And thus again, when L form 
a Propoſutzon concerning this Triangle, by atcrib- 
Ing to it ſome Property or other, which is 2 Con 
tingent Complex Truth, this again 1s no 0tner- 
wiſe PerfeCtive of my Underita:: ding tian as Ut 
belongs to, and 1s beheld in the Nature of a C ri. 
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angle in Common, which is Neceſſary and Immu- 
table, being no other than an ldea, or a Derey- 
minate Mode of the Divine Omniformity. So that 
at length the PerfeCtion of the Underſtanding is 
reſolv'd into the Knowledge of neceſſary Truth, 
which 15 1t5 only Objective PerfeCtion ; that which 
15 Contingent being no way perfective of ir, but 
only in vertuve of the other, 

XXVI. 

I am (Madam) very ſenſible how ſtrange and 
Paradoxica! this way of Philoſophtzing will ſeem 
to thoſe who are either un-addicted to Meditati- 
on in general, or not converſant in Theories of 
this kind; and therefore for their ſakes, rather 
than for any inevidence of the Argument, I] will 
eive ſome Proof and Confirmation of it, which 
I will ſo order, that it ſhall be an Explanation at 
the ſame time, TI will therefore firſt ſhew that 
"6 ſo; and ſecondly, how and why *tis fo, That 
it is ſo I prove thus: Firſt, 1 ſuppoſe that God 
was once when there was nothing beſides God. 
Again, 1 ſuppoie that as the Being of God did 
go before all other being in Order of Time, 16 
in Order of Natzre it was antecedent even to the 
\W1il of Creating, purting, or permitting any 
ting. Again, I lvppoſe that there was there- 
fore then no other Trath but neceſſary Truth, 
that 1s, the Divine Tdeas with their ſeveral Habl- 
tudes and Complications. I ſuppoſe again, that 
therefore God mult be conſevered as knowing then 
only theſe neceſſary Truths, And yet I ſuppole 
3zain, that God was as perfect then as he 1s now ; 
3nd conſequentiy, that the Divine Vnacrſtanaing 
was as perfect then as now, the Nature of God 
eeoniring not only that he ſhonld be Abſolnte:y 
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Perfett, but that he ſhould be fo in himſelf- 
Whence I infer, that therefore the whole Perfe- 
ction of the Divine Underſtanding is to be reſol- 
ved into the ſole [Knowledge of neceſſaryTruths, 
and that the Knowledge of Contingent Truth gives 
no Perfection to it, any otherwiſe than as "tis be- 
held in that which is neceſlary, as was ſaid be- 
Lore. 
XX VII. 

From this Proceſs of Reaſoning, I preſume ?tis 
inficiently evident, that the Objective Perfett ion 
of the Divine Underſtanding is only Weceſſary 
ruth, which I take in the firit place to be a 
ſtrong ground of preſumption, that the Perfeai- 
on of Human Underſtanding does alſo conſiſt in 

the ſame. But to make it further plain that it 

does to, | ſuppoſe again, that nothing were to 
exit, but only God, and one Int elligent Being ; 
and that this Intelligent Being had the full and 
perfect fruition of God. Upon this ſuppoſition 
I enquire, whether this Intelligent Being would 
be perfeCtly Happy or no? Without all queſtion 
he would, as enjoying an All- ſufficient Good, Well, 
if ſo, then he muſt be perfeCtly happy in his V-- 

derſtanding, And it is moſt certain, that he 
couid then have the knowledge of very little 
more than Neceſſary Truth s, for all that he could 
poſlib.y know beſides, would be only that he 
nimſe!f did exiſt, and that he knew thele Neceſ- 
lary Truths, and that he was happy in the know- 
ledge of them, and the like. And leſt the know- 
ledge of ſuch Contingencies ſhonld be thought 
any Accumulation to his Happineſs, we will carry 
our Hypotheſis a little further, by {uppoli Ng 7 that 
this Intelligent Being were not to atrena TO any 
N of 
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of his own Perfections, or to any of thoſe few 
Co:tingenc 1ruths reſulting trom them, but 
were only to Comemplate God and the Divine 
Ideas; and then I demand whether his Under- 
ſt: ading would be 14flictently perfe&ed or no ? 
"[is neceſſary to anſwer in the Affirmative, 
whence 11s allo as necefiary to conclude, that the 
only Objeatve Perfection of our Underſtanding 
is NeccJary Truth, 
XXVII, 

This 1 think ſufficient to prove that *tz fo. 1 
ſhall now brieſly explain the ?Zode of it, by ſhew. 
ing bow and why *tis ſo; ard 1 account for it af- 
ter this manner. Neceſſary Truth 1s the ſame 
with the Divine Ideas; and accordingly Plato, I 
remember, calls Science a Participation of Taeas, 
and the Divine Ideas are the very Eſſence of God, 
as tis variouſly imitable according to its Omnz- 
formity : Neccſlary Truth therefore is no other 
than the Eſſence of God, the very Subſt ance of the 
Divinity, More particularly, it is the ſame with 
the Divine a:yS, the ſecond Perſon in the Holy 
Triad, who is 'H agy+rv7& opeg3t, as Philo ſpeaks, 
the Archetypal Seal, and #5744Qt venres, the Intelleftu- 
al World, and ep gtrunvoy megSery 12, the Archet ypa! 
Paradigme, and ide 5 i9r, the Idea of Ideas, 
Whom alſo the Scripture repreſents as the W:/ſ- 
dom of his Father, and as the Light of the World, 
and whoenlightens every Man that comes into it, 
not only Efficiently (as 'cis vulgarly underſtood) 
but alſo Formally, he himſelf being the Truth and 
the Light, in which we ſee all things. 

XXX. 

Theſe things ( Madam ) I only hint to you, re- 
ferring you for further ſatisfaction to your _ 

yedly 
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vedly admired Monſieur Malebranche in his dela 
Recherche de la Verite, and to a Treatiſe of mine 
called Reaſon and Religion 3 where I have purpoſe- 
ly treated of the Divine Ideas, and of our ſeeing 
all things in them ; In which however whatever 
is deficient ſhall be ſupplied in another Latin 
Treatiſe of a larger compaſs, now under my 
hands, and which I ſhall communicate to the 
World e're long (if God pleaſe to continue my 
Life and Health) under the Title of Theoria 
Alundi Idealts, ſive Metaphyſica Platonica. 
XAX, 

However, leſt I ſhould be thought to proceed 
upon a precarious ground, I will here give you 
one ſhort and evident Demonitration, that Ne- 
ceſſary Truth is the very Efſence of God, 
and then advance: That God is the cauſe of 
whatever is beſides himſelf ; or that whatever is, 
is either Ged, or the eftect of God, is a clear and 
acknowledged Principle, Upon which I thus ar- 
gue: Neceſſary Truth 1s either God, or the 
Effect of God : But it is not the Effect of God, 
therefore it is no other than God himielf. 

XXXl. 

Thatit is not the Effect of God, 1s evident from 
the many abſurdiries that would follow vpon that 
Suppolition, For firſt, God would be then a Ve- 
cefſary Agent ; for if Neceſſary 1 ruth be an Efett, 
tis a Neceſſary Effe&, and a Neceſſary Effect muſt 
have a Neceſſary Canſe, Again, God would 
not only be a Neceſſary Agent, but alſo (which 
is worſe) an Vnintelligent Agent, The conſequenee 
is unavoidable, for if Truth be the Ettect of God, 
then antecedently to the eftecting of It, there 


was no Truth, and conſequently no X vowledge. 
N 2 | Again, 
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Again, if Neceilary Truth be the Effect of God, 
then the Perfection of the Divine Underſtanding 
mult be ſuppoſed to depend upon ſomething that 
Is not God. nay, upon ſomething Creatcd by 
Ged.: *Iwill follow again, that God has made 
jomething wiuch he cannot deſtroy. And laſtly, 
to add no more, if NeccJary Truth be the Effect 
of God, then: there will be ſomething WVeceſſary, 
Immutable, and Eternal, &c. beſides God. The 
Conſequences are all plain, and fo are the Abſrrdi- 
tics. Thelaſt of which appeared ſo great to the 
Excellent Mcniteur Poire:, a ſtift Oppoſer of 
Cogitatio- your beloved Malcbranche, and of the Ideal Philo- 
nes Kati% ſophy, that he urges this as one Argument againſt 
zales de : » 1964 ie Yb | 
Des. the very being of Neccllary Truth, becauſe then 
p, 255, there would be ſomething Neceſſary beſides God, 
not conſidering that this Neceſlary Truth is real- 
ly one and the ſame with God himſelf. And 
this alone puts by the force of his Argument a- 
gainſt the being of Neccilary Truth, which hows 
ever is ſufficiently conclutive ro the purpoſe we 
now aim at, that Neceſlary 1ruth 1s not the Ef- 
Fe of God. For if it were, then his Abſurdity 
would come in, and there would be ſomething 
Neceſlary beſides God. Since then Necellary 
Truth is not the Effect of God, it remains by 
Vertue of the premſed Disjunttion, that it mult be 
no other than the very Subſtance and Eſſence of 
the Deity, XX XII. 
[ further conſider, that the Eſſence of God 1s 1n- 
timately and immediatcly united to the mind of 
Man ; this is plain from Sciprure, which tells us, 
that in God 1s our Life, our X5tion, anc our Be- 
Inge And fiom Pilojophy, WHICH ailures US, that 
what pervades all things, muſt aceds be :mmedt- 
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ately united with every thing. And for this, you De la ?-- 
have the Authority of your excellent Malebranche, cherche de 


who therefore calls God the Place of Spirits, as 
Space is the Place of Boazes. 
ANA. 

Now upon theſe two Suppolitions, that Ne- 
ceſlary Truth 1s the ſame with God himſelf, and 
that the Eſſence of God is immediately united to 
the Mind of Man, cls calte to Conceive kow and 
why Necellary Truth ſhould be the Objective Per- 
tection of our Underſtanding ; ſince. to make an 
Object Perfective of the Faculty, nothingelſe is re- 
quilite, than that it be its proper good, and that 
It. be intimately Preſent to It. And this will alſo 
\1fliciently give us to underſtand, that Contingent 
Truth cannot be the Obje&ive Perfetion of the 
Mind ; firſt, becauſe that is a Created Being, 
whereas God alone is our proper Good; | And ſe- 
condly, becauſe "tis without us, and cannot be im- 
medtateiy united to our minds, without which 
condition, were it never fo Perfettive otherwtiz, 


it could contribute nothing to the Perfeftior of 


our Underitandings. 

There 1sno Firſt Principle ſeems to me more 
Evident, than that the whole PerfeCtion of the 
Mind does conf{iit in its Union with:God, who 1s 
her ozly as well as. tre Good. For the good of 
the Mind muſt of neceſſity be ſomething Spiritual, 
otherwiſe it wonld be of a Nature inferiour to 
her ſelf, and ſo not capable of being her Perfe- 
ction. But neither is that enough. Whatever 
Is the good of the Mind muſt not be only of a /ike 
Nature with the Mind, that is, of a Spiritual, but 
of a Superior Nature too. It muſt be ſomething 
2bove the Mind that can be its Perfeftion, and 
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that can a& upon it, and enlighten it, and re- 
ward :t, end raile pleaſing Sentations in it, other- 
wiſe tow can it add any thing te its better Being 
or Periection? And in orcer to all rhis it muſt 
be intimately vniccd with it, otherwiſe how can 
it ſo aCt vpon it ? But now Ged ts the only Spiri- 
tvai Peing, whom we can pofitbly conceive thus 
qualified to be the Good of our Minds. Whence 
it follows; that he only is ſo, and that we 
cannot become either more Pertet or more Hap- 
Py In any kind or degree, but by our Union with, 
and Poſleſiion.of God. Whence it further follows, 
that Truth could not be any Perfection of our 
Underſtandings, if it were not the ſame with the 
Divine Eſſence, and conſequently that that Truth 
only 15 a Perfection of the Mind, which is the 
lame with Goc, And ſince that is only 1dcal or 
Neceſſary Truth, I conclude, that this, and this 
only is the Objective PerfeCtton of Human Minds, 
XXXI1V, 

And thus have I given a full Reſolution to that 
Curious and Important Queſtion which the 
Proof of my Suppoſition engaged me upon, and 
which is to be the Meaſure of what follows in'this 
Reflection, It is plain from hence, that there 
are ſome things the Knowledge whereof is little 
or nothing perfetive of the Underſtanding. Fot 
as I have ſhewn, tis not Conringent, but Neceſſary 
Truth, wherein the Perfeftion -of the Under- 
{ſtanding does conſiſt, Whence 1t follows, that 
True Learning ought to be placed in the Know- 
Jecge of Neceſſary Truth, in the Comprehenſion 
of thoſe Arts and Sciences, whoſe Foundations 
are not Arbitrary, but. Stable and Immutable, 


and in underſtanding the Eternal and — 
| abis 
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able Laws and Mcaſures of Reaſon and Cor/e- 
quence. He therefore 1s the truly Learned and 
Kaowing Man, who has furniſhed his Mind with 
bright and clear Ideas, lodged them orderly and 
regularly in his Head, and ſetled the Relations 
and Conſequences of one to another. He that is 
able to thiak clearly and diſtinQtly (for ſo much 
a Man knows, as he diſtinctly underſtands, and no 
more) to judge truly and ſolidly, and to reaſon 
dependently and conſequentially. In ſhort, he 
that ſees moſt of the Divine Ideas, is moſt farai« 
liarly converſant in the Intelligible World, and 
has the largeſt and the cleareſt View of the Field 
of Truth. This I hold to be Learning, and In- 
rellectual Perfeftion ; and beſides what Argu- 
ments 1 have alledged in behalf of this Hypo- 
theſis, It is further Confirmed by the Authority 
of Plato, when he makes the Happineſs or PerfeZtti- 
02 of Man ( for 'tis all one) to conſiſt in the Cor- 
templation of Iacas. 
XXXV, 

But notwithſtanding the unqeſttonable Certain= 
ty of the Premiſes, this is not that Meaſure whick 
the generality of the World has thought fit to 
proceed by, Learning is generally placed in the 
Knowledge ot Contingent, not of Neceſſary Truth, 
For your Ladyſhip very well knowsthat the World 
does not eſteem him a Learned Man, whoſe 
Learning has clear'd his Underſtanding, who is ar- 
rived to Clearneſs and Diſtintneſs of Concep- 
tion, and is a thorough Maſter of NVotion and 
Diſcourſe : No, *twill coſt great Pains, great La- 
bour of Mind, and Anxiety of Thinking toarrive 
to this Pitch. Nor will all the Pains in the World 


ac, unleſs a Man be Naturally made for 1t, un- 
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leſs he be of a Notional Complexion, and has had his 
Head caſtin a eraphyſical Mould, Wherenpon 
this Attainment is like to bethe Lot of a very Few. 
This therefore mult not be Learning, but ſome- 
thing elſe muſt, that lies more within Common reach 
tho of no real Moment to the perfection of the un- 
derſtanding. Such (as I have ſhewn) are Contin- 
gent Truths, and yet Learning is generaily placed 
in the Knowledge of thete 
XXXVI. 

For firſt, *tis reckon'd a notable pointof Learn- 
Ing to underſtand variety of Languages. This a- 
lone gives a Man a Title to Learning without one 
Grane of Senſe ; and on the ther ſide, let a Man 
be an Angel for Notion and Diſcourſe, yet unleſs he 
can expreſs the ſame Thoughts in variety of 
Words, he may go for a Rational, bur will by no 
means beeſteem*d a Learned Man, And this brings 
to my mind a Paſſage which I met with not long 
ſince in London, where being in Company with an 
Ingenions French Man, I ask'd him of what re- 
pute A, Malebranche was with the Learned 1n 
France? He told me, that he was look'd upon as 
a great Maſter of Notion and Speculation, but as 
a Man of no great Learning. Iask'd him, Why? 
Becauſe, ſaid he, he underſtangs but few Langua- 
ges, How much that excellent Author's Talent 
may lie that way I am not concern'd. But what- 
ever It be, the moſt Learned of them all muſt give 
me leaveto ſay, that I would rather be Maſter of 
a Quarter of his Senſe, than of all the Languages 
that may be form'd out of the Alphabet. But. is it 
not a ſtrange thing that ſo much Streſs ſhould be 
laid upon fuch a 7r:ific ? For what am I the better 
for being able to tell what. tis a Clock in ſeveral 

1.anguages * 
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Languages 3 What does this ſignifie to the Per- 
fection of my Underſtanding > Words are pure- 
ly in order to Thought and Sexſe, and therefore 
are of no further value than as they ſerve as helps 
either to Learn, or to Communicate the other. To 
affect them therefore for themſelves, 1s to turn the 
Means irito the End, than which nothing is more 
abſurd. And yet this vain plece of Pe aantry has 
{re evailed all rhe World over, and with ſome to 
that degree, that they have confounded Ideas with 
Words, and have made all Science to terminate in 
the latter. Thus the Philoſophers of the Nominal 
way, and particularly Mr, Hobbs, who makes Rea- 
ſon to be nothing elſe but Sequela Nominum, a well- 
order d Train of Words, Never certainly was there 
2 groſler plece of Idolatry, nor a plainer Argn- 
ment of the great degeneracy of Mankind. And 
tho all the Multipliers of Tongnes are not Com- 
prehended under this latter charge, yet it may 
concern them to confider, how preat a Folly 1: 
rauſt necds be, to place Learning i in that, which is 


one of the oreateſt Curſes upon Earth, and which * 13.8 


ſhall utterly Ceaſe in Hioaves, 
XXXVII. 

Again, it paſſes for an extraordinary part of 
Learning to underſtand H:;/#ory, that 1s, in other 
words, to know what a company of jilly Crea- 
tures, call'd Men, have been doing for almolt this 
6000 years. Now what 1s my Unde rſtanding the 
PerfeCter for knowing this? I deny not that but 
that there are ſome matters of Fact, as the more 
remarkable Turns of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, toge- 
ther with the greater Revolutions of the C:vi/ 
World, that may be of Xoment to be known ; not 
that the Kno wieds of them as fuch is Learning, or 

Perfective 
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PerfeCtive of the Under{tanding z but becauſe by 
diſcovering to us the Conduct of Divine Provi- 
dence they ſupply us with occaitons of adoring 
and glorifying the wiſdom and goodneſs of God. 
I ain not therefore agaiaſt the krowizg theſe things, 
bur only I would nct have men think themſelves 
the Wiſer or more Learred for ſuch Knowledge. 
For "cis one thing to ſay that a thing ae/erves to be 
known, and another to ſay that "cis Learning or 
W:ſaom to know it, For a thing may deſerve to be 
kaown, not as perfetting the Vnderſtanding, but 
meerly as tozc9ing upon our Intereſt. I grant there- 
fore that it may be of Conſequence to know ſome 
Hiſtorical Paſſages, if we are any way concerned in 
them, and ſoit may to know the Clock has ſtruck 
One, if I have appointed an Aſſipnation at that 
time; but ſure the bare zaked Theory of the Clocks 
having ſtruck One, can add but little to the ſtock 
of my Intelleftual PertieCtion. The moſt trivial 
matter of Fact in the World is worth knowing, if 
I have any concerz depending upon it ; and the 
greateſt without that is utterly inſignificant. So 
that *is not from the perfetting of our Underſtand- 
ing, but from the Relation they have to our Intereſt, 
that theſe things deſerve to be known, 
AXXVIII, 

This 1s ſufficiently plain from the Meaſure we 
have premiſed, by which no Truth is perfeCtive 
of the Underſtanding bnt only Neceſſary Truth: 
But to addreſs my ſelf more Convincingly to the 
great Magnifiers of Zfory,I ſhall only deſire their 
Anſwer to this one Queſtion. Suppoſe ſuch and 
ſuch Matters of Fat, cn the Knowledge of which 
they Found their Title to Learning, and perhaps 
glory more in the K.zowing them, than the Attors 

themſelves 
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themſelves did in the doug them, Suppoſe, I ſay, 
ſuch marters of Fact had never been dozec ; ſuppoſe 
Fabius had never Weather'd out Hannibal by De- 
lays z nor Cyrus took Babylon by draining the Ri- 
ver into the Ditches, what loſs or diminution 
would this have been to the PerfeCtion of their 
Underſtandings ? They cannot ſay it would have 
been any, And why then ſhould the knowing 
them now they are done, be reckoned as an In- 
telletual Improvement ? And yet we find that *tis 
ſo, and that Men ſtudy thele things not only for 
their «ſe, (for that I allow) but for their meer 
Theory, placing Learning in /uch Hiſtory, which 
has nothing to commend 1t, but only tha it tells 
you ſuch and ſuch things were done. Of this 
Impertinent ſort is the greateſt part of the Romar 
and Grecaan Hiſtory, which (had not the World 
Voted it for Learning ) wovld no more concern a 
Man to know, than that a Bird has dropt a Fea- 
ther upon the Pyrcawan Mountains, 
XXAXIX. 

Again, it goes for a Notable Picce of Learning 
to underſtapd Chronology, to be able to adjuſt the 
Intervals and diſtances of Time, to know when 
fuch an Action was done, when ſuch a Famous 
Man flouriſh'd, and who and who were contem- 
Porary, and the like. Now I deny not, but thac 
while Men live in this Worid, they may be con- 
cord to have 'fome acquaintance with theſe 
things, by reaſon of ſome interelt or other that 
depends upon it. It may therefore, 1 ſay, for 
lome purpoſes, be convenient to know that. For 
inſtance, there is a twofold era (or date) oi the 
Victory at Aftium,the one reckon'd from the Fight 


at'the Promontory of Actiym, according to the 
account 
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account of Dio and Yiphilinzs; the other from 
the taking of .4exanaria, and the Death of Cleo- 
patra, according to Ptolemy, Foſephns, Euſebiugs, and 
Cenſcrinus. But however, concerning this may be, 
with reſpect to its vſefulneſs, yet certainly as to 
any Intelletual Perfettion that accrues by ir, it 
mult needs be a very uneaifying Stuffage of Mind ; 
and yet *tis counted a great Accompliſhment and 
Enrichment of 1t. | 
XL. 

Another tliing there is which paſles for won- 
derful Learning, which I cannot well reduce ei- 
ther to Neceſſary or Contingent Truth ; for indeed 
it does not belong to Th at all, and that is car 
Sophiſtical way of Diſpuration. And indeed it 
may well be called ſo, for as *cis generally ma- 
naged, *tis nothing but meer Quibbling and Je- 
iting, not Arguing but Punnng. For ſuppoſe the 
Queſtion be, Whether he thar has Faith ſhall be 
ſaved ? No, ſays the Opponent, If the Damned 
have Faith, then not every one that has Faith ſhall 
be faved ; But the Damned have Faith, There- 
fore, Cc. Here tis plain that the Word Faith, 
though it hath Somethins in Common in both 
Propoſitions, yet according to the zntzre Idea, 
ſignifies one thing in one Propoſition, and ano- 
ther in another. And why then is not the 
whole Procedure to be rejefted as Idle and 
Impertinent ? As for down-right Fallacy and E- 
quivocation, where there is a Manifeſt Ambiguity 
(as between Dog and Dog, one ſignifying a Cele- 
{tial Sign, and the other a TerreſtrialAnimal ) this 
i5 every where deſpiſed and laught at as unhe- 
coming both the Acumen and the Gravity of a Di- 
ſoutant. And we think we have ſufficiently dit- 
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charged our Hands of ſuch an Argument, by Cry- 
ng out that there are Four terms in the Syllogiſy.. 
zur now I would fain know whether it be not 
the ſame to all real purpoſes in the foremention'd 
Inſtance, which is after the common way of our 
Scholaſtick Diſputation ? Is not Faith and Faith 
there, as much an Ambiguity as Dog and Deg 
here ? For my part I can perceive but this only 
Difference, that Dog and Dog have nothing in 
Common but the Name, vw hereas Faith and Faith 
have ſome Generical Part wherein they agree, But 


what does this mend the Matter ? For tho there 


be ſome Generica! Agreement, yet take *Tm ac- 
cording to their whole Ideas, that 1s, take the Ge- 
zerical part with its Contratting Difference, and tis 
plain that they fignitie two different things, and 
conſequently that there 1s really as great an Am- 
bigulty here as there, And this we plainly Confets 
when we come to Diſtingnuiſh, For what is a 
Diſtinion but a Pointing out of an Ambiguity? 
What is it elſe but to fay, that ſuch a thing 1s 
True in this Senſe, but not in that, True in that 
Senſe wherein the Point of the Queſtion 1s 79! 
concern d, but not in that wherein it . No? why 
then, notwithſtanding the Generical Agreement 
the Procedure is as fallacious and impertinent, 
3 when the Queſtion being about Srar- Dog, the 
Oppoſition is about Land-Dog. And yet (tuch 1s 
the Inconſiſtency of Human Judgment) the one is 
counted Trifiing, and the other Sertozs Arguing. 
Whereas indeed no Arguing can be fo, but 
where the Terms of the Queſtion are firſt Defined 
(as is done in Geometry) and then always uſed ac- 
cording to the firſt Started Senſe. All DPiſputing 
ay otherwiſe than ſo, muſt neceffaril y be nothing 
eile 
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elie but mecer Dunning ; only much worſe than 
what is in common ule, becanfe "tis Punning when 
a Man Pretends to be Scriow, And yet this is 
made a conſiderable Part ot our Academical F. 
aucaiion and Learning , and he 1s citeemed the 
greatcit Proficient, who 1s molt. vericd in this 
Fallacious Trickijh var of Di:pn:ing, and is ar- 
rived to the greateſt Sleigh of Sond | in this Phi- 
loſophical Jugeic, which notwithſtanding all that 
Credit and Reputation 1t has had among the Pro- 
feſlors of Learning, both in our own, and in other 
Univerſities, I take to be ſo far from being any 
real ſubſtantial part of Learning, that *tis one 
of the greateſt Abuſes ana Corruptions of it, and 
is one of the firſt things that I ſhould offer to be 
Reformed at a Philoſophick Viſitation, 
XLI, 

For this Scholaftick way of Diſputing may bc 
conſidered, either as an Acquirement, or 2s al 
Exerciſe, and either way (as "Lis uſually managed} 
It will be found to be no better than a Pompou: 
Trifle. If you conſider it as an Acquirement, Us 
nothing elſe but an Habit, or rather a Trick ol 
ſeeming to prove ſomething, when really you 
prove nothing, And | think Monlicur Gaſſens 
in his Paradoical Exercitations nas given a tri 
Image and Repreſentation of ic, when he tells 0i 
the Six Eggs which the Country-man Ordered t0 
be provided for the Entertainment of his Son, 
when he return*d home from the Univerſity. The 
Father won!d have him boyl Six Eggs, two fol 
him, two for kis Mother, and two for himſelf, 
Bnt the Son, having an Itch to ſh2iv a Proof 0 
his Scholaſtic!; improvement, bovl'd but three: 

Fo _y nor | 
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provided Six ? Why, ſays he, are there not here 
Six > How ſo? lays i Father, | can ſee but 
three. No, replies the young Sophiſter, 15 NOT 
here one (telling them out) and 1s not there two, 
and 1s not there three? And don't 1, 2, and 3, 
make Six? Well, ſays the Father, then I'll take 
two, and your Mother ſhall have one, and you 
ſhall have the other three. And now 1 think all 
was right and as it ſhould be. The Son for his 
part gave a trne Specimen of his Univerlity Learn- 
ing : (For in earneſt I don't take our vulgar way 
of Diſputing to be one Jort better than this piece 
of Egg-Sophiſtry) and the Father fcrved him ve- 
ry well, and in his kind; that 1s, ſhew'd him 
Trick for Trick. 
XLII. 

Nor 1s there any thing more 1n it conſidered 
as an Exercife, As the Acquirement has nothing in 
it, ſo the Exerciſe C07 trivutes to nothing, As the 
Former is an inſisnihcant worthleſs Habit, ſo the 
Latter is an idle fruitleſs Employment, As it for ings 
from Nothing, ſo it tends to Nothing, but is all 

over Shuffle and Legeraemain, It does not diſcover 
one Truth, nor enlarge any one Science. It ſerves 
neither to clear the Mind, nor to clear the Argu- 
ment, but rather to /zarl and perplex both, The 
Troth is, I can find nothing in this ſo magnified 
Exerciſe but Punning and Canting, Punning I call 
uſing Words in various Senſes: Canting I call 
uling Words without any real Senſe or Notion 
under them : And theſe two I believe will go 
near to divide our Scholaſtick Exerciſes between 
them, For as tar 2s I could ever obſerve tor 
thirteen years together, this great Myſtery of 
Diſputation is nothing elſe but a meer 7efing Fi 

Word 
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Words backward and forward, ſometimes with- 
out any meaning, Which 1s Canting ; and ſome- 
times with more Meanings than one, which 1s 
Punning. Upon which Coniideration 1 muſt needs 
own (whether it be my Ignorance or no, I can't 
tell) that I had ever a very mean Opinion of this 
fort of School Errantry, and that I always thought 
the Time ſpent at the Publick Schools to be as 
much Lojtering, as that in the Terns-Conrt, 
XL, 

I could here run out much further, but that 1 
find my ſelf prevented by the Excellent Monſicur 
Robault, who in his Preface to his Philoſophy gives 
this true Account of this whole Bulineſs, That 
it 18 not a way to the Acquiſition of New Truths, nor 
as ſuch intended, but only a ſort of Exerciſe or Sport 
of the Mind, whoſe end is nothing elſe but only to mix 
and intangle Truth with Falſchood, by the help of ſomc 
little Tricks and Quirks, by which either ſide of the 
Queſtion may be maintain'd, and neither of the Litt- 
gants ſeem to yield, tho the Propoſitions they hold be 
never ſo Abſurd, and the Reaſon to the contrary never 
fo Strong. And truly this s the Ordinary Iſſue of all 
Publick Exerciſes, where oftentimes in the ſame Chair 
contrary Opinions are diſputed by turns, and are equais 
ly Vittorious, wile in the mean time the matter 1s 10; 
at all cleared, and Truth lies as near the bottom of the 
Hell as it aid before, This is the true ſtate of the 
matter, and I am glad to find fogreat an Autho- 
rity on my fide, not ſo much to Confirm the 
Truth, as to take off from the Singularity and Bold- 
neſs of the Cenſure. And to this 1 add this fur- 
ther Remark, that ?tis reckon'd a notable Excel- 
lence to be able to Spin out an Argument to 2 


great length, and he is counted the beit Arguer 
Lhat 
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that can thus Puz longeſt. Whereas indeed did 


a Man ſpeak to the purpoſe, Brevity would be his 
oTreateſt Excellence. 


XLIV. 

There are many other things which the unac- 
count2ble hnmour of the World has 2rd up for 
Learning, which [pnorarce will never be the bet- 
ter for, and which Wiſdom: does not need, Thus 
tis counted Learning to have tumbled over a 
multitude of Books, <{pecially if great ones, and 
old ones, and obſcure ones, but moſt of all, if 21z- 
neſcripts; the recovery of one of which is recko- 
ned ſo much added to the Commonwealth of Learn- 
'ng, as they call ir, A Well-read Man ſignifies the 
very {ame 2s a Learned Man in moſt Mens Di(tio- 
maries; and by Well-read they don't mean one 
that has read we/, that has clear'd & improv*d his 
Underſtanding by his reading, bat only one that 
has read a great deal, tho perhaps he has puzzled 
and confounded his Notions by doing ſo, Thus 
again it goes for Eearning, to be acquainted with 
Mens Opinions, eſpecially of the Ancients, to know 
what this or that Philoſopher held, what this or 
that Author ſays, tho perhaps he ſays nothing, 
but what is either Abſurd, or Obviouſly True. Thus 
for inſtance, What can be more Abſurd than that 
Fancy of Empedocles, that there are two Semtczreles 
compaſling betwixt them and the Earth, one 
whereof was comnoſed of Fire, the other of Air, 
and that the former made the Day, and the latter 
Night? And yet to know this 1s Learning. And 
what again 15 more obvicuſly true, than that 
Grave DoQtrin of Ariſtotle, that Privation malt 
go before the introdnCtion of the Form in all Ge- 
neration ? And vet ?tis Learning to know that 
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he taught thus, though it be a thing ſo plain, 
and fo near the Surface, that a Child can't miſs 
of it. To know the thing is nothing, becauſe 
fo plain and caliez but to know that Ariſtotle 
held it, that's the Learning. Nay, to inſtance 
in a matter of a greater dittculty, though I know 
very well, and am able to demonſtrate the 
grounds of the Aromical Philoſophy, or the Moti- 
on of the Earth, or the Circulation of the Blood, 
yet I ſhall nor be admitted into the Order of the 
Learned, unieſs I am able to tell that o/c the 
Phenician invented the firſt, and that Democritzs 
and Lexcipps afterwards improved it, and that 
Lne two latter owe their Diſcovery to Copernicus 
and Harvey, So much more {carned an At- 
chievement1s it to know Opinions than things; and 
accordingly, thoſe are reckon'd the moſt Learn- 
ed Authors, who have given the greateſt Speci- 
mens of this kind of Knowledge, Thus is P;- 
cus Mirandula more admired for the Examinati- 
on he has made of the Do&trin of the Pagans, 
than any of them were for what they delivered ; 
and Plutarch has got more Credit from the Hi- 
ſtory he gives of their Opinions, in the Second 
Tome of his Works, than from any of his Ra- 
tional and Moral Diſconrics. And were he not 
accounted Learned tor the Former, 1queition whe- 
ther the Latter, (thougn far more excellent than 
they are) would ever have given him that Title. 
XV. 

Now (adam) what an hard and unreaſona- 
ble Impoſition is this, that tho I am able to think 
and Write never ſo much like an Angel my ſelf, 
yer 1 muit not be accounted a Man of Learning, 
unleſs I can tel] what every whimſical WIE 

1s 
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1135 ſaid before me! And how hard will this fa!l 
upon thoſe, whoſe lot 1s to breath in the {aft A- 
ges of the World, who mult be accountable for al! 
the Whims and Extravagancies of fo many Cer- 
twies? And yet this is made fo grear a part of 
Learning, that the [earning of moſt Men lies in 
Books rather than in 7h;ngs 5 and among Authors, 
where one writes upon Th:-gs, there are twenty 
that write upon Books. Nay, lome have carried 
this odd Humour on fo far, thar *cds thought 
Learning to know the very Titles of Books, and 
fneir {everal Earns, with the time and place, 
when and wiere they were Printed, And I have 
met with ſeveral my ſelf, that have valued theme 
lves not a little upon this Mechanical faculty, 
though they knew no more of what was in them, 
than the! ey Jo of what 1s written in the Rolls of 
Deſt iny, 
A LV 
From this placing of Le 
ledge of Books, proceeds th ridicuſons Vanity 
of Multiplying Quotations, which is alto reckon'd 
another Piece of [.carning, chough they are uſed 
19 unſea ſonably and impertinently, that there 
can be nv other end 1a thein, dut : only Lo fhew 
tat the Author has read {t ci a Book. And yet 
tis no ſach Convincins Evidelce of that ne! 
ler, it being neither New nor Difficair, for a 
Man that's reſolo'd upon it, to quote ſuch Au- 
tors as he never Read nor Saw, And were it 
adt too Odiozs, as well a5 Ovvince A Iruth, 1 
cou name 00 yOur Ladyjti ip {;z111e_ Gf f thoſe Au- 
un- Monger, who yet pals for Men of ſhrewd 
[eerning, and vail Reading. 


arning 11 the Know- 
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XLVIL 
Theſe, and many other ſuch things (for *twere 
endleſs to reckon up all) are by the Majority of 
the World Voted for Learning, and in theſe we 
ſpend our Education, our Study, and our Time, 
though they are all of them Contingent Truths, 
that are not Perfective of the Underſtanding, 
(nothing being ſo but only Neceſſary Truths, or 
the Divine Ideas, the Eternal avy©-, the Word 
and Wiidom of the Father) and alſo moſt of 
them pertinent and wnconcerning ones, So that 
in ſhort, the Charge of this Refletion amounts 
to thus much, That Learning 1s generally pla- 
ced in the Knowledge of ſuch things, which 
neither the Intelleftual Perfedion, or any othc: 

Intereſt of Man is concern'd to know, 


_ 


The Second Reflection, 


Wherein the General Conduct of Fluman Life 
25 Haxea, for uſung undue and irreautazy Mes 
thods, tn Proſecutin: 7 what ts really Pe rfetive 


of the QOnderſ/tanding. 


E 
N the precceding Reil-Ction, the Inte!leCtual 
Conduct of Human Life was cenſured for the 
general Aijplacing of Learning, for placing it in 
luch things " are not Perfe&ive of the Under- 
ftanding. In the preſ-nt Reilection ſuppoling 1t 
to be Free irom that Fault, we ſhall con{ider it 
aSChargeable with another, namely, with an a#- 
Ge and irregular Method of proſecuting what is 
really perfective of it. The firſt was an Error 
about the End + This Second is an Error about 
the Means, wilich are the two Hinges upon which 

all Prudence, and all Imprudence turns, 

[1. 

That the Truth of this Charge may appear, 
we muſt here alſo propolc a 4fcaſure, whereby 
we may proceed, as we did in the Former Reile- 
tion, And as there we took upon us to deter- 
mine what that 1s which tis Objectio ely perfective 
of the Underſtanding, fo We muſt here conſider 
what is the R;gbt Method of roſecuting what 1s fo. 
Which being itated will bz a Meaſure to us in 


ts, as the other was in the former RefleCtion. 
C)-:2 It, 
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LIE. 

I deſign not bere a juſt and particular Trea- 
tiſe concerning The Method of Study, or Inquiry 
after Truth, this Province being alrcady Protet- 
ledly undertaken, and Excelijently adorn'd by 
two as great Maſters of Thinking as ever were, 
or are like to be in th> World, Cartrfius and 
Melebranche, of both which your Ladyjbip is fo 
much a Aiſtreſs, that a forther Under caking of 
this kind would be as ncedlets to your betrer In- 
tormatton, as to the Argument it ſelf, after the 
Management of ic under ſuch Excellent Hands, 
However ſomething I muſt ſay, it being impoſii- 
ble ro thew that wrong Mcthods are uid in this 
Grand Inqueſt, but by predefining which is the 
Right, This therefore 1 ſhall do, but briefly on- 
ily, and in Cercral, 

IV. 

Since therefore that Troth which is PerfeCtive 
of the Underſtanding is Neceſſary Truth, and ſince 
this Neceſſary Truth is the 14me with the D1- 
vine Ideas (both which being already proved, are 
here inppoſed) following the Thred of the ſame 

3y potheſis, I find it necellary to affirm, that the 
right, and indeed only Method of Enquiry af- 
ter that {ruth, which is perfcciive of the Un- 
deritanding, 1s by Conſulting ihe 1deal World, 
where only it is, or the Divine a:y@, who ſays 
of himſelf that ke is not only the 774th, but alſo 
the Way. 

Vs 

Here I ſuppoſe two things, Firſt that this 
Divine aiy&, or Ideal World is intimately 
united with, and preſential ro the Mind. Se- 
rondly, That we {cc and underſtand al! things in 

11, 
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11m, That he is our Light and our Wiſdom, the 
Light by which we See, and the Light which we 
See, that he is the very avy©- ered], the in- 
ward Word and ſubſtantial Conception of our 
Minds, as he is of tne Father, and that 1n this 
Senie he enlighteas every Man that comes into the 


World, This I need nor prove now, becauſe I Vid. # 


2ve done It profelledly elſewhere, only l i ſhall ord 
q iy 49118 


mats one neceliary Remark vpon the manner © 
our being eniighined by the Divine Avy©r, who 
may be aid to enlighre n us in a doable reſpect, 
ies Fundamentally and Potentially, by putting 
us into a Capacity of IHlumination, by his intt- 
mate Union and Preience with us ; 'or elſe Effe- 
Hiually and Aftually, wien we > attend to his Di- 
vine Light, which , aiways preſent to us, tho 
we are not ioto ir. In the Former Senſe he en- 
lightens ever ry Man. in the latter only thoſe who 
duly conſult him and atrend to him. 
VI. 

For [ conſider, that the Divine A:y@, 1s an 
Izlightner in the ſame e Proportion as he ts a Ke- 
deemer. Now he redeems us either by putting us 
in a Saivable and Recnncilable State, which 1s a 
Redemption Univerſal Inconditionate and Antece- 
aent, or by a&ually reconciling and Saving us, 
which depends upon, and is conſequent to cer- 
fain Conditions, and is conferr*d only upon 
thoſe who are qualified accordingly. And as 
his Redemption 1s double, ſo is his Illummation, He 
Inlightens either by putting us ina ſlate or poſ- 
ibility of /llumination, by being intimately pre- 
ſent with us, and ſarrounding us with his Divine 
Ideal Light, "which is a Benefit Common to all, 
Or by eftually informing our Underſtandings 

O 4 when 
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| when we apply our ſelves with due attention 
- his all-difFuſed Liphr, which is ever preſent to 
and to the whole C reation, and Shmeth even 
| John 1 Bos 172 ts Darkneſs, tno the Darky, ': compreneid it not, 
1 Vii, 
| And I was not a littie [2d to find the Gronnds 
k of this Dn in the Writings of that Eſle- 
| vated | caths n Fierocles, which I ſhall give you 
1k 12 rhe vor 3 of my own Tranſiation. This 
brig Fieathen Commenting npon that Myſticai 
ul Prayer of. Pythegor, 75, 0 Father Jupiter, extner 
th jree all from thetr man fold ' Evils, or elje diſcover to 
1 all what Damon they ufc, Moves this Queſtion, 
h . Since they that how God and themlelues are free 
Mi from Mortal Paſſions, why then are not all freed, 
ſince all are ſufficiently aſſiſted with the Opportimitie: 
| of this Knowleage * To which he firit gives this 
4 P. 144. general Anſwer, Becauſe the greateſt part of Mer: 
| embrace evil of their owa accord, ſince they neither 
| ſee nor hear nezobbouring g00#, Then a little af- 
| ter he Is more particular in this account. Sycc 
| F. 146, therefore (lays he) that any thing may be ſhewn to 
any one, *rzs neceſſary that the Attions of two Per- 
'ﬀ ſons concur ;, (for how can you ſhew what you have 
[} a mind ſhould be ſhewn, 19 a Blind Man, although you 
offer it to him a thouſand times * Or how can you 
ew tro one that ſees, if you offer nothing to hs: 
ſight ? ) both theſe muſt be preſent, ſome good propo- 
fed by him that ſhews, and an Fye capable of ſceing 
in him to whom it #s tobe ſhemas ſo that from a vt- 
fible Objett, and a faculty of ſeeing, may reſult 6 
Alamſeſs ation. This being ſo, let us ſuppoſe _ 
all would be fi ee from coil, f their Maker at 
fhew to all the knowledge of bis own Nature, ” 


what Demon tncy themſc lurs riſe, But we find that 
al 


— 
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all are not aclivered from evil; it follows therefore 
that he dots not make ths diſcovery to all, but to 
thoſe only who of their own accord endeavonr to free 
themſelves from evil, and voluntarily fix their Eye 
upon what 15 ſhewn by the intention of Contemplation, 


And again a little atter, Thus every Illumination P. 145. 


of God by the Concurrence of our Viſion, vecomes 
a Diſcovery. 
VIII. 

In all which Proceſs this refined Heathen tuppo- 
ſes that God 1s ready on his part to enlichten all 
Mens nay, that he does enlighten them ail to 
far, 2s to put them in the way, and within the 
Poſſibility of Illumination, which then becomes 
Aftual and Effeftnal when they yield due Ar- 
tention to the Divine Light. He docs not 11- 
decd deſcend to fo much Nicety and Particula- 
rity as to aſcribe this Tlumination to the Divine 
AiyCr, or Ideal World, but only to God in gcae- 
ral; nor does he determin whether God Cocs en- 
lighten us only Effciently, by infuling, Acts or 
Habits of Knowledge (as is more vulgarly held, 
than underſtood, and indeed is no way intelligi- 
ble) or formally by being himſelf the very Formal 
Light of our Minds, and the immediat? Object 
of cur Knowledge. This I {ay he docs not de- 
termine, nor do l cite him to this purpoſe, ha- 
ving ſufficiently Explained and Eltabliſhe this 
Theory elſewhere, but only to ſhevw his Concur- 
rence with me In this Diſtiaion of the doxvle 71 
lamination of God. 


| IX. 

Theſe Suppoſals being premiſed, Firſt, that 
that Truth which is Perfetiv of the Un- 
derſtanding, is Neceſſary Truth ; Then Secondly, 

that 


Reajon aus 
REltgion. 


puny a. 
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that this Neceſiary Truth 1s the ſame with the 
Divine Ideas; then Thirdly, that the Divine 
aiy®.orldcal World, is intimately united with. 
and Prefential to tlie Mind ; then Fourrchly, that 
we ice 2nd underſtand all things in him, and 
that *015 he that is our Inlightner ; and thai lafſt- 
ly, thongh he inJightens all Fandamentally and Pg. 
rentially, yet this TInmination 1s not reduced to 
Act, and made Efettral, bur by the intervenino 
of ſome Condition on our parts, which 15 duly 
to conſult and apply our felves to him. Frem 
theſe Premiſes the ſame Conclufion which we 
touched on before, neceſlarily and evidently 
follows, that the Right and only Method of En- 
quiry after that Truth which 1s Perfe<ive of the 
Underſtanding, 15 to confult the Divine aey&;, 
or Ideal Wortd. For this is the Region of Truth, 
and here are hid ail the Treaſures of Wiſdom and 


Knowledge. This is that great and Univerſal O- 


racle lodfged in every Man's Breaſt, whereof the 
Ancient Urim and Thammim was an Expreſſive 
Typeor Emblem. This is Reaſon, this is Conſci- 
exce, this is Truth, this is that Light Within fo 
Darkly Talked of, by ſome who have by their 
ankward, untoward, and VUnprizcifled way of re- 
preſenting it, diſcredited one of the Nobleſt 
Theories in the World. But the thing in it ſelf 
rightly underſtood is true; and if any ſhall yet 
call it Quakeriſm, or Enthuſiaſm, I ſhall only 
make this reply at preſent, that *ris ſuch Qua- 
keriſm as makes a good part of Saint John's Go- 
ſpel, and of Saint Auſtin's Works. Bnt to re- 
turn, this, I ſay, is that Divine Oracle which we 
all may, and muſt conſult, if we would inrich 


our Minds with Truth, that Truth which is Per- 
fective 
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ijective of the Underſtanding. And this is the 
true Method of being truly wiſe, And this is no 
other Method, than what 1s adviſed us by this 
Divine a*y©&: the Subſtantial Wildom of God. 


Bleſſed us the man that hearcth me, watching daily at Froy.8.34- 


my Gates, warring at the poſts of my avors, And a- 


7s ſimple, let bum turn in hither. And again, 1 am the 


light of the world, he that follows me, or (as the Joh, 8.12. 


word more properly l;gnihes) he that conſorts 
or keeps Company with me, walketh not in dark- 
eſs, This therefore is Via Intelligentie, the Way 
and Method of true Knowledge to apply our 
ſelves to the Divine AvyS&) to conſult the Ideal 
World. 

Thus in general. If now it be further deman- 
ded how this is to be done; 1 anſwer. that there 
are three ways of doing it, and Tcan think of 
no more. 1 he Firſt 1s by Attention, The le- 
cond is, by Purity of Heart and Life, And the 
'Ihirdis, by Prayer. Upon each of which I ſhall 
beſtow few Remarks, ſuch as may rather give 
hints than full entertainment to your thoughts, be- 
cauſe I know your [ adyſhip loves to have fome- 
thing lefr to work 04: by your ſelf in your own 
private Meditations. Which Conhderation has 
made me all along ule leis Prolixty than the 
Quaintneſs and Werghtineſs of my Argument would 
otherwiſe juſtifie. 


XI, 

The Firſt Method aſſigned, 1s Attention, or Ap- 
plication of Mind to the Intclligible World, the 
World of Truth, which Mr. alebranche calls 
the Natyral Prayer of the Soul to God for _ 

Lner 


oain, fays the tame Subſtantial Wiſdom, Who /o C. 9. 4+ 


a 
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ther Niumination. For indeed it is a hilent Ad- 
dreis and Application of the Soul to the Foun- 
tain of Light and Truth; *cis an Interropation 
of the Divine Oracle, the Eternal Word of God, 
and a pacient and quiet waiting upon him for an 
Anſwer; Tis in one Word, a Vertual Mental 
Prayer, an aCt of Jmielleftual Devotion to the 
Father of Zights, and fuch as, if more expreſly 
utter'd and unfolded, befpeaks him in the Words 
of the Royal Supplicant, Give me Wiſdom- that 
ſureth by thy Throne, This is the ſame with Think- 
z?ng or Speculating, which if intelligibly accounted 
for, will be found to bz nothing elſe bur the 
Converſion of the Mind to the Ideal World, or 
Omaiformity of the Divine Eſſence; which as 
Itis the Firſt, 10 15 it alſo the Direfejt and moſt 
Compendious Method of Science, For this is to 
go directly to the Spring-head, to the Lucid Fourn- 
tain of Good, *tis to take hold of Eſſential Truth 
nakealy as It is in it felf (as a very Contempla- 
tive Perſon expreſſes it) ®cis to fix the Eye of 
the Mind upon the IntellefFual Sin, upon him who 
is Subſtantial Truth, and the Light of the World. 
Which mult needs be the moſt ready way to be 
enlightned. For the more heedfully we attend 
ro the Idcal World, the more we ſhall ſee and 
d{cover of it; and not only fo, but alſo more 
clearly diſtinguiſh what we do diſcover, For fo 
Man that caſts a ſhort careleſs Glance upon the 
Galaxy, fees only a Confuſed Whiteneſs ariſing 
irom the numerous mixture of little Splendors : 
But wen the ſame Perſon fixes his Eye with 
ſteadineſs and delay of Application, he begins to 
litcern tomthing more diſtinctly, a new Star ever 
ind anon ariſes under þis inſpeCtion, not difco- 

vered 
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vered betore, and ftill the lonper and harder he 
tooks, the more he difcerns, till at length he has 
diſcovered as much as he can well atiend to at 
once, and has fatiated his Faculty with the 
Brightneſs and Multitude of Light, The Appli- 
cation 1s as Obvious, as the Figure 1s Pertinent, 
and therefore I ſhall only remari this one thing 
more upon this part, that this was the Method of 
the firſt Inventors of Arts and Sciences, who mace 
their way into the Coaſts of Learning by meer 
aint of Thinkingg and further, that this is the 
very Method that has becn ſec! by the greateſt 
Improvers of them ever ſince, ſuch as Bacon, 
Boyle, Deſcartes, Galilcus, Harvey , Merſennus, 
Digty, Malebranche, Poiret, and (whom I name 
with particular Honour and Reverence) our Ex- 
cellent Friend Dr. 2/ore, All theſe muſt be al- 
lowed, and I think are to be, great Improvers of 
Learning, and that 'twas by this Method they did 
it. And TI dare Propheſie, that if ever any ex tra- 
ordinary Advancement be for the future made 
the World, "twill be done by Thinkng. 

XI. 

This as to 772:nking in General, But now as to 
the Order of Thinking, if your Ladyſhip can be 
{uppoſed to need any Inſtruction about it, I can- 
not recommend you to a better Tutor than your 
Friend 24, Malebranche, in his Second Part ot 
his Sixth Book of Inquiry after Truth, where he 
purpoſely deſcribes the AMerhod of Thinking, which 
you may remember he reduces to theſe few fol. 
lowing Rules. 


X111. 
The firſt Law 1s, That Evidence be maintained 
mn our Reaſonings. From this Principle depencs 
fs 
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this general Law concerning the Matter of our 
Studies, That we ought n9t to Reaſon but only of theſe 
things whereof we have clear Ideas, and by Necei- 
ſary Conſequence, That we ought always to begin 
with the moſt ſimple ana eaſie things, and alſo to 
awell long upon them, before we advance to the in- 
quiſition of things more Complex and Difficult, 
XIV. 

Upon the ſame general Principle, depend the 
Laws concerning the manner whereby we are to 
Proceed in the Solution of Queſtions, The 
firſt of which Taws is this, That the ſtate of the 
Oueſtion ts be ſolved, u to be moſt aiſtinly Concei- 
ved. Beiides,jcne Ideas of the Terms ought to be 
diſtinct, that they be compared with one ano- 
ther, and that the Relations which are ſovghr 
tor, may be known, 

XV. 

But whiien the Relations of things to one ano- 
ther cannot be Known by immediately Compa-: 
ring them, then the Second Law 1s, that we ſhould 
employ our thoughts to find out one or more middle 
Ideas, which we inay uſe 4s a common Meaſure to 
Know by their Help the Relations that are between 
thoſe things. And withal he advites that we ſhould 
ſtudy to nave thoſe Ideas clear and diſtin, pro- 
portionably to tie Accuracy and Numeroutneſs 
of thoſe Relations which we endeavour to Ge- 
prehend. 

xKVI, 

But when the Qneitions are Difficult, and re- 
quire along Examination, then the third Law 3s, 
that from the matter in hand all thoſe things ſhoula 
be removed whoje examination 15 not neceſſary to the 
4iſcovery of the ſong1; for Truth, Eecaule the Ca- 

| pacity 
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pacity of the Mind is not to be without rea- 
ſon divided, but all its force 1s to be 1nploy- 
ed about thoſe things from whici It may per- 
ceive Light, And all thoſe things which can 
be removed, and Which wp removed, the (Qne- 
ſtion remains 1ntire ; they are the things that do 
not belong to the Qu ellt10N, 

XVII. 

When the Queſtion 1s included within a few 
Terms, then the Fourth Rule 1s, That the matter 
of our Meditation 15 to be divided by parts, and 
thoſe parts to be handled ſingly according to their 
Natural Order, vy beginating with the more Simple, 
that is, with thoſe whico include feweſt Relations. 
And that we ſhould not paſs on to the more Complex, 
till the more Simple be dijtinitly known, and rendered 
jamiliar. 

XVIIE. 

When by Meditation theſe things become Fa- 
miliar to us, then the Fifth Rule is, That the [- 
deas of all theſe are to be Contratted, and diſpoſe. 
inthe Imagination, or to be written down in Pa- 
per, that they may 19 longer fill the Capacity of the 
Mind. This Rute, though always ujcful, yet he 
makes it necellary only i 1n the moſt difficult Que- 
(tions, which require a great Capacity of Mind, 
nd he fays withal, that the uſe of this and the 
loilowing Rules, is not to be Accurately known. 
but only in Alpebra, 

XIX, 

When the Ideas of all things neceſfary to bs 
yon ider'd, are clear, familiar, contract, and Or- 
derly digeſted in the Imagy nation, or expretied 


om Paper ; Lnen the Sixth Law "Tha F1H Oe 1 
are to be & Compared ”n Collated A ac CC? A146 CRE 877 
TP ' 
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Laws of Combination, alternately among one another, 
either by the ſole Intuition of the Mind, or by the mg- 
tion of the Imagination, joyn'd with the Intuition of 
the Mind, or by the Calculation of the Pen, joyn'd 
with the Attention of the Mind and of the Imagina- 


£2071. 
0.6 

If none of ail thoſe Relations which reſult 
from all thole Collations, he that which is ſought 
after, then again from all thoſe Relations thoſe arc 
to be removed which are of no uſe to the Solution of 
the Queſtion : And the others are tobe made Famili- 
ar, to be Contratted, and to be orderly diſpoſed 1: 
the Imagination, or expreſſed in Paper, and to be 
compared with each other, according to the Laws of 
Combination. And then we arc to ſee whether the 
Compound Relation which 1s ſought for by any one of 
all thoſe Compound Relations which reſult from theſe 
new Compariſons, 

XXl, 

If none of thoſe found Relations include the 
Solution of the Qneſtion, ther again from all thoſe 
Relations, the unſerviceaole are to be caſi away, tht 
other are to be made familiar, &c, And by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, the Truth or Relation 
fought for, be it never ſo Complex, will at laſ 
be found, provided we are able ſufficiently to 
extend the Capacity of our Mind, by Contract- 
ing Ideas, and that in all our Operations we al- 
ways attend to the End and Score which is to be 
arrived at. For in every {tep of this Intelle&ual 
Progreſs, we ought to have our Eye perpetually 
fixed upon the State of the Queſtion, To all 
which he adds one Caution more, that we ſhould 


beware leſt vie ſhould fit down Contented we 
a fallc 
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2 falſe Light or Appearance, and ſo bedeceltved, 


And that taerefore our Collations in order to the 
Ending ouc the Truth we look atrer, be ſo often 
repeated, till we can no longer withhold our 
aſlent withour being ſecretly chid and reprehen- 
ded by a certain Maſter Anſwering from within 
to our Qneſtions, thar is, to our Labour, Appli- 
cation of Mind, and Deſire of Heart. By which 
Maſter within this admirable Theoriſt can mean 
nothing elſe but the Divine a*y©; or Ideal World, 
that Univerſal Oracle of Mankind, and of all 
tne Intelligent Creation, 

This is a ſhort View of thoſe Laws which the 
Excellent M. Malebranche has given concerning 
the Method of Thinking, And I believe if an 
Angel had been ingaged in the undertaking, he 
could not have given Better, Theyareall Natu- 
ral, Clear, Diſtin&, taiie, and depending ; « few 
enough not to burthen of diſtratt the Mind, and 
yet many enough to inform ir. And cherefore I 
ſhall not be guilty of fo much Prejumptior and Im- 
rertinence as to preſcribe any other, thinking 1t 
ſufficient to conlider and practiſe theſe. And ſo 
much for tke firſt way of Conſulting the Ideal 
World, which is by Thinking, 

XX1IT. 

The ſecond way is by Purity of Heart and 
Life, This 1 confeſs has a more immediate and 
ſpecial influence upon the Knowledge of Spiritu- 
«land Moral Truths, according to that of our 
daviour, If any man "wil do his will, he ſhall know 
of the Dofrin, &c. andchat of his Prime Apoſtle, 
The Animal man perceiveth not the things of God, 
&c. But its Efficacy is not confined here, but has 
a larger Sphere of aCuvity, and feryes to the dif- 

P covery 
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covery even of all 74ez! or Ivecefſary Truth, Þo: 
as x iloGinels not only proceed; yn {PNOTance, 


nt aifo Cauſes It, by belotting, and clondiny the 
Uncteri landing fo Purity of Heart and iii not 
oniy proceeds from Light and Knowledge, but 


yY Þ* 
atl) Pr odnces It, _ hcips the Soul to ſee Moe 
L Heacc the Pythagoric! 
and © Sar a the Mcthod of Puri! 
Caticn and Purgation fo much talk*d of by Por- 
pryry, Jamoiichus, Plotimus, and particularly by 
#7itrocies in Þ43 tncrodut inn to his Noble Com- 
ment, where hc ns theſe Words, As 4 blear EY 
20t be hoid a we ry L 10 12 ' Ovject till $2 oe Purzed | 
F pe: | n10t yet Cla; Iþt 4 and refi ned by Vertae 1 not 
qualified to gaze upon the Beauty of Trath: Ard 
the lame Method is no lets Gm ;ended In Scri- 


| s ure, Sa ks 07 will aot enter into a Pollated Spirit, 


ys ihe Wiſe Man . And ſays the Angel ro Da- 
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un 441 ff and, Ang fays the Pſ-fmiſt . TI am wiſer 
tran the Apta, vecanſe I beep thy Commanaments. 
And to this PurPote alto is that of our Lord to be 
andelies; Ele that follows anc, that 15, that lives 


f 


ater mM» þ-- amp i« 8 W atlket #0t 11 Darks cſs. F he 


Purity of is cart will be a Light to his Un- 
derſtanding, 
AXIV, 

But to repreſent this more diſtinaly, there 
are two ways whereby Purity of Heart ſerves to 
the acquirement of Knowledge, By Natural Ej- 
icacy, and by the Divine Grace and Benedidtion. 


And Firſt, Ir does it by Natural Efficacy, eithet 


Dy Clart ifying 11 meatum, or by aſſiſting the faculty. 
the former | concaive and repreſent after th1s 
manncr- 
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manner. T ſuppoſe in the firſt place that the 
Soul fees through a '/earm: Secondly, That 
this Medrim is out _ /t;ial Vemele > Thirdly 
That the Groſnefs of this Viedium bimaers the Y 
on of the Soul, Al | which | pronmd npon | thoie 


_— 
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Words of the Apoilie, Now we fe? tarough 4 x Cor. 13, 
ii2; 


C3 /afs, Aart 'y. 
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the Paſlions Ferments the $ PIFILE, and the Fer- 
agitates the Blood, and 


| 

mentation of the Spirits 

by agitation raiſes all | the feculent and droflie 
parts of it; and makes 17 Ie a trovbied Foun» 
tain thick and muday. And i: 15 I take oy > be one 
[rue reaſon y Pn y Men in any Pallion can't reaſon 
fo clearly as \ then they are In more qniet and ſ7- 
tence of Spiric. Bat now by Purity ot Heart all 
this diſturbance ally 'd and compos'd, the Pate 
lions are becalm'd, the Spirits fix'd, the Fountain 
of the Blood clears up, and fo all the zncr part of 
that Glaſs the Anoftle ſpeaks of, becomes more 
bright and pellt cid, more apt to tranſmit the 
Rays of the Ideal Light, and conſequently we ſee 
more clearly through it. Tho it be itil} but Darkly 


in compariſon of hat we ſhall do hercafter. 
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: nes alſo Cla- 


rife the outward part of the Glaſs too. Firlt, By 


Conſequence, becauſe the finer the Spirits and Blood 
P 2 are, 
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are, the finer will be the Threds of the outward 
Veil alſo. Then more airetly, becauſe Temper- 
ance does reiine and ſubtilize the Textnre of the 
Body,diminithes from its Bulk and Groſineſs, and 
unloads the Sovl of a good part of that Burthen, 
which not only preſſes down her Aſpirations, but 
alſo hinders her Szght : And beſides, it refines the 
Inner part too, by bringing in freſh Supplies of 
fine Spirits. This was that Temperance which 
made the Faces of Daniel, Hananiah, Miſhacl,and 
Azariah, look Clear and Fair, and which made 
them Wiſe too, gave a quick and delicate Air to 
their Countenances, and let in the Light of the 
Ideal World upon their Souls. This was that 
Philoſophical Temperance of the Pythagoreansr, 
which (to uſe the Words of Dr. More Comment - 
ing vpon that Place) # the Mother of that Wiſdom: 
which makes the Face to ſhine, and nouriſhes the L#- 
ciform Vehicle of the Soul. 
XXVII. 

And as this Parity does Clarifie the Medium, 
ſo does It alio Aſſt the Faculty. And this 1t 
does by the ſame general way whereby it clarifes 
the Medium, that is, by compoſing the Paſſions. 
For the Paſlions not only trouble and thicken the 
Medium (as was noted and explain'd before) but 
alſo divide and aiſperſe the Faculty. For the more 
things a man deſires, the more things he will be 
engaged to think upon; and the more things he 
thinks upon at once,the more languid and confuſe 
will his Conception be. But now this Purity by 
competing the Paſſions contrats the Deſires. 
2nd by contracting the Deſires, it contraCts alſo 
by conſequence the Thoughts, and by this the 
Man is reduced to a greater Unity, Simplicity, and 

Ree 
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Kecolleftion of Mind; and having but few 
Thoughts to divide him, he is the better ena- 
bled to think clearly and diſtinfly. 
XX VIII. 

And thus have I given a clear and diſtin Ac- 
count how Purity of Heart ferves to the Acquire- 
ment of Knowledge by a Nataral Efficacy. This 
it does alſo Secondly, by the Divine Grace and 
Beneajion. Purity of Heart is that Heavenly 
Lure which Invites not only the Holy Spirir. but 
alſo the Divine a:y®&, to come and dwell in the 
Soul, and to cnrich it with his Zaceal Communica- 
tions. This we may be aſſured of from his 
own mouth, He that loverh me, ſhall be loved of joh. 14-: 
my Father, and I will love him, and manifeſt my jelf 
to him, And again, If a man love me, my Father Yer. 22, 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our avode with him. The pure, chaſte and good 
Soul ſhall nor. only be loved by the Divine a:y, 
out be alſo of his Conncil and Privacy, For this 
is the Spouſe of the Word Eternal, who firit alſu- 
med Innocent Nature, and then allumes 3nnocent 
Perſons, the firſt by a Natural, the ſecond by a 
Myſtick Union. This 1s the Beloved Di/ciple who 
has the priviledge to lean upon the Bolom of his 
Lord, 2nd to be admitted to his molt ſecret Com- 
munications. And therefore ſays the Pſalmi!t, 
The ſecret of the Lord ts with them that fear him, and Pſa\ + 5.13 
he will ſhew them his Covenant, And ſays our Lord 
himſelf, Bleſſed are the Pure in Heart, for they ſhall 
fee God, And concerning the Four Children that: 
refnſed to defile themſelves with the Por. 1-1 a of 
the Kings Meat, ir is ſaid, that God .- ve them Dan. 1.55 
Knowledge, and Skill | in all Learving and W; on . 


i 

and that Damel had underſtanding 112 all Vijto"s and } 
P 3 Dreams, j 
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Dreams. For they were not only Pure and Tents 
peratc, but Religtor uy lo, In obedience to the 
Law of their iz0d, the God of I/racl, Which the 


ſaid God rewarded with Knowledne and Skill in all 


Learning and Wildom ia them all, out in Daniel 

peculiarly, with a jaculty of ;nterpreting e/Enigmatical. 

Dreams and Viſions ;, as the Learned Dr. More ob- 

ferve> in his excellent Comment upon that place, 
XAXIX, 

The third and laſt way of conſviting the Ideal 
World 1s by Frag, This 1s a method which 
the Scripture allo adviſes us to; If any of you lack 
wifdom, let bim por of God, that giveth to all men ti 
berally, and upbraide:h not, and it ſhall be giver 
him. And this we know was the -ncrhod where- 
by the Wiſelt of Men attain'd his unparalield 
Wiſdom. For as Wiſdom was his Choice, forthe 
method of |11s tceking and gaining, it was by 
Prayer, And *tis further obſervable that he ad- 
drelled himſeif to the Divine aiy©&, or Ideal 
World in particular, as you may ice in that ſo- 
lemn Prayer of his recorded in the Book of Wil. 
dom, give me Wiſdom that ſuteth by thy y Throne, (XC. 
W hich L commend to your Laady(ip's peruſal at 
teifure. 

XXX. 

And thus (Madam) have I Defimed 2nd by Scrt- 
ptur? and Keaton Proved, what is the Right Me- 
th:d cf proſecuting that Truth which 1s perfe- 
ctive of the Uncerſiarcing, This in general } 
have fſhewn tro conhit in Conſulting the Ideat 
World; the manner of doing which | have alſo 
ſheven ro be, Firſt, by Thinking ; the Order of 

vnich 1s 2lfſo defincd, Secondly, by Purity of 
Heart ang Lije ;, 2nd Laitly by Prayer, This | 
takc 
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take to be 14 Inteliigentie, the Way and Method 
of Wiſdom, whoſe Aoxſe I think is New Built, 
tno not upon Sev-7, yet upon Three Subitanti al 
Pillars, and 1 ſhould be olad if any one would 
be ſo kind as to ſhew me the Weakneſs of the 
Gronnd vpon which they ſtand. 

XX Xl. 

And now ( Madam) | think I need not uſe ma- 
ny Words to ſhew, that as Learning is generally 
placed in ſuch things as are not perfective of the 
under{tanding,fo that what is lo is generaily pro- 
ſecuted by undue Merhods, For 'tis but to com- 
pare the Methods In common uſe with that which 
we have premiſed and demonſtrated, and you 
will immediately percetve ine falſeneſs ar 7 Ty 
gularicy of them, For Firſt, whereas the Firſt 
and general Merthcd of Wiſdom and Kno! ogey 
is by conſulting the Divine a*yS:, or Idea! 
World, the W 'orld of Light, that Light which 
inlightens every Man inat; comes 1nto this World, 
the generality of Stdenrs don't fo much as Dream 
of this, nor make any tuch A 3p! CATION, DUL aps 
ply themſelves altog2cher 19 the # Aypal Wor'd 
tothe World of Darkneſs and Obtcurtty, I c: | it 
the World of Darkr ef and Es OTILY, _ Tels 
molt certain that tfts material ' \v orl9:; | 
ſelf either Y3/ible or Intellipivic, nor : 
act upon our Minds, much ws Can r Rank OL IN» 
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form them. Body can never eni:phren NPs tE 
cannot — it Gf 1 to inn much i2fs can ft re 
preſent other things, For berng intimately 
united to the os pen bud wo r Re reſents MON 
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ſuppoſed to tend forth any that are Incorporea!, 
Whatever comes from Lody muſt be of a Materi- 
al Nature, and what is ſo, can be no apt Inſtru- 
ment to Illvminate the Mind. This Material 
World therefore / notwithſtanding all that a Late 
Author has pleaded for our receiving our Ideas 
from our Senſes) may be very iruly and properly 
call'd che World of Larkneſs, as having no Light 
in it, nor being capable of producing any. The 
Ideal Worid is the true and only World of Light, 
and is therefore with a particular Emphaſis call'd, 
The Intelligible World. As for the other, it is all 
throughout Oarkneſs and Obſcurity ; and tho 
God has placed a Senſible Light in it, or rather 
ſomething that may be an occaſional Cauſe of 
ſuch a Senſation, yet as to any purpoſe of Intel- 
Jectual Illumination, it 1s ſtill a blind confuſed 
Chaos, and Darkneſs does ſtill fit upon the Face 
of the Deep. And yet to this dark obſcure 
World, which in it ſelf is every whit as unintel- 
ligible as a Nor Ers, do Men generally apply 
themſelves for Light and Knowledge, without 
having any recourſe to the true World of Light, 
the Ideal World: So verifying that complaint 
of God by the Prophet, My People have forſaker 
me the Fountain of Living Waters, and bave diog'd 
to themſelves broken Ciſterns, that will Hold no Water. 
XXX1I, 

Then again, whereas anothcr more Particular 
Method 1s by Attention and Thinkivg, this is ge- 
nerally ſo little regarded, that no ſort of Men 
think io little for the moſt part as they that are 
ingzged in the Profeit Study of Learning and 
Knowledge. This they don't reckon as any part 
of Siudy, nor as any Progreſs in the Stage of 

I.carning, 
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Learning, but only as a Gzaver way of being 7dle, 
'Tis then only they Srwdy, when they are hang- 
irig their Heads over an Old Muilty Folio, and are 
Making buge Common-places, and ſtufling their 
memories with Grey Sentences, and Venerable 
Sayings: And thus they ſpend their Time and 
their /zxk, and having Scambled through a com- 
pany of Books (moſt of which perhaps were 
Written to as little purpoſe, as they are Read) 
they think themſelves Learzed Men, and the 
World is too often their Opinion, tho they have 
not made themſelves Maſters of any Senſe or N\o- 
tj0z, nor are able to demonſtrate one ſingle Truth 
vpon ſolid Principles, and in a Conſequential 
Proceſs, 
XXXII1I, 

And this is the Method not only of thoſe who 
Miſplace Learning, but alſoof the moſt of thoſe 
that place it aright, For even thoſe that place ir 
in Ideal Truths, do not generally Think for it, 
but Read for it; ſeek it not in their Souls, but in 
Books, And this methinks [ can never ſufficient- 
ly Wonder at. Indeed as for thoſe that place 
Learning not in being able to frame Clear 2nd 
Diſtinct Conceptions of ones Owr, but in Know- 
ing the Opinions of Ochers, 'tis no wonder that 
they take this Method ; for tho it be Not a Means 
to the End they ſhould propoſe, yet "tis a Means 
to the End which they do propoſe. But the 
wonder ts, how thoſe that place Learning as 
they ſhould, in the Clear Conception of ldea) 
Truths, ſhould think to find this meerly by 
tumbling oyer Books, 


KANITY, 
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XAXIV, 

I deny not but that Reading is One way of 
Knowing (otherwiſe I ſhould not be at the Fains 
to write this to your Ladyſhip) but then *tis on- 
ly by Accident that It 1s ſo, as It gives hints aid 
occaſions for Thinking. And therefore Thi-k bing 
is the only thing to be regarded even in Readmg, 
(for Reading as ſich is Nothing) and then we 
Read to moſt purpoſe, when we are therchy 
molt enabled to Think, So that Thinking is the 
End of Reading, as Underſtanding is the End of 
Thinking. We ought therefore to Read only in 
order to Thinking, And yet this Method is ge- 
nerally ſo much inverted, that the main ſtreſs is 
laid upon Reading. Nothing but Read, Read, as 
long as Eyes and Spectacles wil! hold, not regard- 
ing whether the Head be Clear, ſo that it be ful. 

XXXVY, 

As to the particalar Order in Thinking pro- 
poled by M. Mialebrazche, I reter your Ladyſhip 
to the fame Excellent Author, to ſhew you how 
much It is tranſgreſſed. Which he does at large, 
and to W de ful Satisfaction, ſhewing firſt that 
the School- Philoſophers do not obſerve that Gene- 
ral Law concerning the matter of ſtudy, which 1s 
the caule of a great many Errors in their Phyft- 
ology. Then ſhewing char the ſecond part of 
the General Law 1s not obterved by the Com- 
mon Philoſophers, and what extraordinary ad- 
vances Carteſirs made in Learning by the exact 
oblervarion of it. Then he proce ds, to explain 
the Principles of Ari/fotle's Philoſophy, where he 
ſhews that he never ob{erved the ſecond Branch 
of the General Law, and reflects _ thoſe Er- 
rors of his Pilo ofophy occaſioned by his not doing 
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fo. But for a fuller account in theſe things I refer 
you to the Author himſelf. 
| XXXVI. 

Then again, whereas Purity of Heart and Life 
is another Method of arriving to the Light ard 
Knowledge of Ideal Truth, your Ladyſhip can- 
not but know, and cis a ſad as well as a irue Ob- 
ſervation, that this 1s not oniy neglected among 
that part 'of Mankind that fit down conten tedly 
in Ignorance, and aſpire to no greater ſtock of 
Knowledge than what tney brought with them 
into the World, but alſo among the generality 
of thoſe few that addict themſeives to the Culti- 
vation and Improvement of their Minds, Nay 
theſe in proportion to their Number {eem more 
Tuiity of this neglect than the other, and no- 
thing ſo common as to ſee Men of Curious and 
Inquiſitive Tempers, and of famed Learning, 
wo yet are very Corrupt in the Moral ſtate of 
their Minds, and live very 1!] Lives. Whence 
ome have taken occaſion to repreient Learning, 
235 an Enemy to Religion, and have cry*d up 120- 
= as the Motier of Devorion, And tho the 

Concluſion of theſe Men be notortoully weak and 
abſurd, yet it muſt be confeſt that the Growd 
upon w vhich they build it is tov true, Men /4- 
med tor Learning, are oitentimes as inf amo: ior 
Living; and many that ſtudy hard to holes 

:heir Heads, are yet very negligent tn purtſyins 
their Hearts, not conſidering that fuere 15 5 Als 
ral, as well as a Natural Communication between 
one and the other, and that they arc concern's 
to be pure in Hcart and Life, rot only upon the 
Common Accoitmt, in order to 3 12 | P3 [rate here- 
Acer, but alſo in Pur ſuance of their own partt- 
cular way and end here, KENYA, 
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XXXVII 

Then again Laſtly, Whereas another Method 
of Wiſdom 1s Prayer ; I do not find that the ge- 
nerality of Students do at all apply themſelves 
to this Method. Prav indeed ('tis to be hoped) 
they do for other things, which they think lie 
more out of their reach; but as for Learning and 
Knowledge, they think they can compaſs this 
well enough by their own proper Induſtry, and 
the help of good Books, without being beholden 
to the aſliſtance of Heaven : And this, tho they 
do place Learning in the knowledge of Neceſſary 
Truth, Which procedure of theirs I cannot re- 
ſolve into any other Principle, (I mean as to 
thoſe that at by any) but the meer want of 
knowing or conſidering that this Neceſlary 
Truth is really the ſame with God himſelf. For 
did they attentively conſider, That God # Truth, 
and that ſo much as they poſſeſs of Truth, ſo 
much they have of God, *tis not to be imagined 
they ſhould be ſo indifferent in uſing Prayer, or 
any of the other preceding Methods of Conſult- 


ing God for his own Light. 
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The Third Reflection. 
Wherein the General ConduG of Human I ife 


i taxed with a too importunate, and over- 
earneſt Purſuit after Kpowleage in Genes 
ral. 
; F 
Aving paſſed over the two firſt Stages of 
re Intellectual Conduct of Human Liſe, 
that of the End, and that of the Means; and re- 
flected upon the Irregularities of each, by ſhew- 
Ivy, how both are generally miſtaken and miſpia- 
ccd; Iam now arrived to the Third and Laſt, 
which conſiſts not in the choice of the Ovject, or 
of the Method to it (that belonging to the two 
jormer} bur in the Degree of Aﬀettion where- 
with they are proſecuted. Which part of our 
Intelletaal Conduct, as It 1s equally Capable of 
being faulty, ſo I ſhall here make it my buſineſs 
to ſhew that It is attually as favity and irregu- 
lar, if not more than either of the two former. 
And the fault that I tax jt with, is, A 09 im- 
portunate, and over-earneſt purſuit after Knowledge 
in General. 
II. 

The Charge of this Refle&tion is of a larger 
compaſs and extent than either of the two Pre- 
ceding ; thoſe heine directed againſt ſuch as ei- 
ther miſplace the Obje&, or elſe miſtake the 1e- 
thod of Learning and Knowledge ; but this takes 
in both together, and others alſo not concerned 

in 
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incither of the former. For not only thoſe tha! 
crr inthe plactag of Learning, or inthe method 
to #, but alſo thoſe who are Ki ht 1n both, com 
under the Cenſare of the pref at Reflectu Mn. 
they all agree in this, in being 199 nog ag 


2nd vehement in the Purſvit of Knowledgs 
Itt, 

Now in the making ont. the Truth of thi: 
Charge, we mult here allo, according to th* 
Method obſerved in the two former Reflections, 
Firſt lay down a common meaſure of proceedin? 
by ſtating the due Bounds of our preſent Aﬀec:i 
on to, and ſearch after Knowledge : Or, How 
far it becomes Man to imploy himfelt in thc 
Proſecution of Learning and Knowledge ? The 
due ſtating of which Queſtion, will be a certain 
direction to us in the Determination of this, 
Whether our general Inqueſt after Knowledge be 
immoderate or no. Now for the Determination 
of the firſt, it will be neceſſary to draw up the 
true State or Hypotheſis of Man, according to 
the Poſture wherein he now ſtands. Which | 
ſhall do diſtinCtly in theſe following Conſidera- 


tions, 
IV, 

Firſt I conſider, that the utmoſt Pitch ot 
Knowledge Man by his utmoſt Endeavours can 
arrive to in this World is very inconſiderable. 

God indeed has given us Reaſon enough to 
diſtinguiſh us from the Brute part of the Creai!- 
on, and we may improve it ſo far as to diſtin- 
gniſh our ſelves from One another, and ſo one 
Man may deſerve to be call'd Learned and Know- 
ing in compariſon of another that 1s either Na- 


tarally more ignorant, or more 4n7mproved; 0m 
AN. 
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abſolutely ſpeaking, the molt that any or ali of 
us either know, or can know, here, 15 ol little 
cr no Conliceration, W hai we know of God is 
but {ile, for as the Apuirie tays, We ſee through 
4 Glaſs, davkly : Whas, we know of our ſelves 
perhaps is l/s, 2nd - hat we know of the World 


about us Is muvr mac. We nave jeen but a few of Eccleſ 43s 


God's works, a> the Wie Man obferves, and we 
underſtand \e fewer, There arc almoit an ink- 
nite nvmber of things which we never ſo much as 
142. of, and of moſt things we conceive very 
dy ard wncertaiuly, and there 1s not one thing 
fr,,2 'he greatelt to the /eaſf, which we do or 
ca: anderitand thorwrghly, Thoſe that apply 
tt: whole ſtudy to any one thing, can never 
come to the End of that one thing ; for not on- 
ly every Science, but every partica/ar of it has 
is vnmeaſurable depths and receſles; and cis 
confeilzd by a great Inquirer into the Nature of 
Antimony (as "Tis reiaied by the Honourable Mr. 


Boyle ) that "tu impoſſivle for one man to underſtand Nat Hiſt. 
troug/oly that one ſingle Mineral only, And if aP- 13 


Man cann2t underſtand All of to little, how {itile 
mult he underſtand of 41! Suppoſe furtiter, that 
all the Knowledge of the Learned were put to- 
gether, *Twould weigh but Light ; for whzr one 
Art or Science 1s there that ts brought to any to- 
ferable PerfeCtion 2 And if the Common Stock be 
ſo little, how ſmall a Pittance is it that muſt fall 
to every particular Man's ſhare! And where 1s 
that Man, who after all his Poring and Study- 
Ing, 1s able to anſwer all the Queſtions, I will not 
lay which God put to Job, but which may be 
askt, him by the nex 742 he meets ? 


V. 
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*Twere an endleſs undertaking to repreſent at 
iarge the litile that we know, or are capable of 
knowing. Nordo Idelign to turn a ſecond A4- 
erippa, and entertain your Ladyſhip with along 
Harangue about the Vanity of Humane Sciences ; 
only give me leave to touch upon two notorious 
inſtances of our Ignorance, and in that very 
Science which is pretended to be at the very Yer- 
rical Point of Improvement, *Tis concerning 
the Maximum and the Minimum Narrale, the 
Greateſt and the Leaſt thing in Nature. As to the 
firſt, the Queſtion is, Whether the Extenſion of 
the Univerſe be Finite or Infinite ? If you fay 
'tis Poſitively Infinite, beſides the difficulty of 
conceiving how any thing can be ſo extended, 
will follow, that God himſelf cannot add the 
leaſt further Dimenſion to it. If you ſay 'tis 
Finite, ſuppoſe your ſelf in the utmoſt extremi- 
ties of it, and try whether it be poſlible for you 
to diſ-imagin further Extenſion. Then as to the 
Second, the Queſtion is, whether every, even 
the leaſt aſſignable Part of Matter, be infinitely 
Diviſibleor no? If you ſay Yes, then *twill un- 
avoidably follow, that the leaſt Acom will have 
as many Parts as the whole World, If you ſay 
no, then you mult ſay that Matter may be Divi- 
ded ſo long, till at laſt you come to a Part that 
does not contain more other Parts; if ſo, then 1 
enquire, has this zzcontaining Part Figure, or has it 
not ? If not, then *tis Infinite, Figure being only 
the Termination of Quantity. But if it has, 
then it has more other Parts above, below and of 
each fide, and conſequently may again be divi- 


ded, contrary to what you ſuppoſed. So that 
you 
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you fſce hcre are Deſperate Difficulties on both 
iides, fay what you will you are equaily baffled ; 
and yet Lis molt certain that one only can be 
true, they being two oppolite parts of a Contra» 
diction, DUt which is {0, 1s beyond inc Capacity 
Oi Human Underſtanding to deLermin. 

VI. 

The like Difliculties we meet with, when we 
inquire concerning Time, whether it be 1:fraitely 
diviſible, or only into Jduments ? And fo ayein 
in the Buſineſs of Aotionw, whether there bz aay 
ſuch thing as the Exrream Degree of Swiſtneſs 
and Slowneſs, or no? Neither of which can be de- 
fined without manifeſt Abſurdity. But *tis ſu- 
periluous, as well as endlets, to diiplay the par- 
ticulars of our Ignorance, tho indeed when all 
Accompts are calt up, that will be-found ro be 
our beſt Knowicdge, This only 1n Genera!, our 
Life is fo ſhort, our Progreſs in Learaing fo ſlow, 
and Learning in it felt folong and tedious, and 
what we do or can know ſo very lictle, tnat the 
Patrons of Scepticiſmn had muca more reaion to 
conclude trom the Di/ability of our Faculties, 
and the ſlightze/s of our Artainments, than from 
the wncerramity and inftabllity of Truth, that there 
is 20 Knowlage. 

VII. 

Secondly, I conſider, Thatas wecan here know 
but Little, ſo even that very little which we do, 
ſerves more Uo 0: Ur Trouble and Diquiet, than 
to our Plcaſure en: Sattzfaction, And here comes 
In that experimen (al Reis CCLIOD of the Wiſe Man, 
4 mucho V 7ſaom 1 THUTETA Gri if, x| a" he that mncreda 
tes K nowlea age, mcreales $0; th is P:o00lItl- 
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Col. 3. 10, Deng the Perfettion of tiuman Nature, the Image 


of God, and the Principai Ing; edient of our Fu- 
ture Happineſs, but only with relation tothe pre- 
ſent Staic and Poiture of Man. And in this re- 
ipeCt it is abundancly true, Firſt, Becauſe the 
more we know, the more we ſhall diſcover of 
our [gnorance, { that beinz the chicfeſt thing we 
learn by our ſtudy ) which we ſhall find to beof 
an infinitely larger Sphete than ovr Knowledge, 
and conſequenly ſhali be more troubled for what 
we do ot know, than pleas'd with what we do. 
Second!y, Becauſe the ProfſpeCt of what yet fur- 


"ther remains to be known will inflame our Thirſt 


after it. For Wiſdom ſays of her ſelf, They that 
Eat of me ſhall yet be Flungry, and they that Drink 
of me ſhall yet b: Thirſty. Which tho ut be a great 
Commendation of Wiſdom, and an Argument 
of her incxhauſtible Excellence, yet ?tis withal a 
great Inſtrument of Puniſhment to thoſe who 
can attain ſo little of it, as cannot /atisfie that 
Thirﬆ which it has inflamed. Thirdly, Becauſe 
the more a Man improves his thinking Faculty, 
the more apt he will be to be diſguſted and of- 
fended with the follies of Socicty ; as the moſt 
delicate Touch 1s the iooneſt put to Pain, There 
being a thouſand Impertinences that will ſtrike 
very difagreeably upon a ai/cerning Mind, which 
won'r fo much as afteCt a grofſer Underſtanding. 
VIIE. 
But the Principal Ground of this Aſſertion, 


and which, did not. the quickneſs of your Laay- 


ſhip's Apprehenſion oblige me to Brevity, I could 
be luminous upon, Is this : Tis moſt certain 
that Man is now placed in the Mia!t of Vanities 


and unſatisfying Objects, and that his True 
(ood 
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Good is not within his reach, and conſequentiy 
whatever Pleaſure he takes jn thoie things that 
are, is purely owtag, to his Jonorance of their Vante 
ty. Well, if fo, then Ye Sapienti, Wo be to the 
Wiſe Man. This is not a place to be We in. 
There is nothing here Solid enough to endure 
the Teſt of Wiſdom. The Wiſe Man cannot find 
a Paradice here, tho the Foo! can. The more he 
knows, the more he diſcovers the Vanity of all 
Pretended Enjoyments; afid the more he does 
this, the more he ſtreightens and retrenches his 
Deligh:s; and the more he dces this, the more 
he retires and withdraws himſelf from all World- 
ly Diverſion,ard this ſets him che more a Think= 
ing and Muling 3 and this again preſents to his 
Mind a freſh and more lively Conviction of the 
Worlds Vanity 3 and this makes him again re- 
trench his Delights, and fo on in this returning 
Circle, ti!l at length he finds nothing but his vare 
Wiſdom to delight in, And a lictle more Think- 
ing makes him ſee the Vanity of that 109, And 
now ali's gone. To diſpatch this part in one 
word, this is the Fruit of beins Wiſe, to te able 
to taſte nothing that's Preſent, nor to flatter ones 
ſelf with the Proſpe& of what is to come, which is 
a ſtate of horrible Privation and Sterility. This 
Is the thorough Wiſe Man's Lot, and every ad- 
vance in Wiſdom is a ſtep cowards this Conditt- 
on. So true 1s It, that he who increaſes Wildom, 
mcreaſes Sorrow, while in the mean time the Fool 
Laughs and is Merry, 
|| F 
Thirdly, I conſider, that if our Knowledge could 
yield us more Satisf3-:tion than it occaſions Tron- 
ble, yet cur Liie is ſo ſhort, and fo incumber'd, 
Q 2 that 
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that we can z1ake but {tile of the enjoyment ; {o 
little, thac "cis not aniwerable to the meer La- 
bour we undergo ui acquiring it, All the Morn- 
ing of our days is ſpent in the Preliminaries of 
Learuing, in Learning Words and Tcrms of Art, 
wherein there 1s nothing but toil and drudgery ; 
and before we can taſie any of the Fruits of the 
Tree of Knowledge. before we can reliſh what is 
Tnteiletual and Rational init, our Sun is got in- 
to the Meridian, and then it preſently begins to 
declize, and our Learning with it ; our Light, our 
Streng'!h, and our Time make haſte to conſume z 
nothing increaſes now but the Shadows, that is, 
our Iznorance and Darkneſs of Mind ; and while 
we conhider and look about us, the Sun Sets, and 
all is concluded 1a the Darkneſs and Shadow of 

cath. But oftentimes the Sun is intercepted by 
a Cloud long before it Sets, and we live backward 
again, grow weak and childiſh, filly and forget- 
ful, and unlearn faſter than we learnt; or if it 
chance to ſhine bright to the laſt, then we improve 
t90 much, and grow too wiſe for our ſelves, and 
reject the greateſt part of what we learnt betore, 
as idle and inſignificant. So that we are under 2 
Neceſlity of unlearning in a ſhort time moſt oi 
what we have ſo dearly learnt,cither thr'o forget- 
fulneſs, or improvement of Judament, 

X, 

Forrthly, 1 conſider, that there is no Neceſſity 
of our being ſo wonderfully Learned and Know- 
ing here. Tis neither Neceſiary, as i»joy# 4 by 
God, nor as a Aeans to any contiderable End, 
\We can be Good, and we can be Happy without 11, 
And as to the Intereſt of Communities and Pub- 
lick Societies, *tis Civil Prudence and Honeſty, 
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3nd not Lermmg, which makes them Happy. 
Keme for the arſt five hnagred years was without 
any Figure or Character for Learning, and yet 
it Flouriſh'd in all that time, and was a Pattern 
to the reit of the World both of Vertue and LVa- 
lour. And leſt any advantage in our afrer-State 
ſhould be alledged for its Neceility, this makes 
ir more unnecellary than any Conlideration þbe- 
ſides, For tho we are never ſo unicarned now, 
provided we know enovgh to do our Duty, and 
live wc}l, we ſhall in a tho t time artive to fuch 
a Degree of Knowledge as !s regu nee [OG OUT SU- 
Pream Perfection, to which our Preſent Learn- 
ing cannot add, and from which our Preſent Tgno- 
rance wii! not Diminiſh. I do not ſay this will bo 
Immediately upon our diſcharge from the Body, 
there being fome reaſonable Controverſie about 
that, ( which would be roo great. 2 : Digreſſior at 
preſent to purſue ) tho cis moſt <<rtain that even 
then there mult needs be zrear znlargements Of Un- 
derſtanding : However tis moſt unqueſtionable 
that this our J=telleftual Accompliſhment can be no 
further off than our enjoyment of the Beatifect/1- 
fron, We ſhall then commence inſtantaneouſly 
Wiſe and Learned, and be fully poſſe{sd of the 
Free of Knowledge, as well as of the Tree of Life, 
For then that Glaſs through which we now lee 
Darkly, ſhall be laid alide, and there ſhall be no 
other | bur the Speculum Deitatis, the Glaſs of the 
Divinity, which is no other than the Jeal or [a, 
which ſhall be now more intimately unitcd to ns, 
and more clearly diſplay'd before ns. And tho 
even now there ſhall be Degrees of Knowledge, 
According to the variovs Par.ictpation cs Ido- 
Al Lizht | ; yet the yariety of this Ditpenſation 
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ſhalt not not proceed by the degree of our Know- 
ledge in this Life, but by fome other Meaſure. 
For, 

Xl, 

Fifthly, I conſider, that tho there is no neceſ- 
ſiry of our being ſo very Learned and Knowing, 
yet there is an Abſolute Neceſſity of our being 
Good and YVertuous. T his is Neceſſary both ways, 
as Commanded by God, ard as a Means to our 
Final Perfection. And beſides, *cis neceſſary now, 
there being no other opportunity for it. If we 
don't know here, we may know hereafter, and 
ſhall infallibly do ſo if we are but Good here ; but 
if we be not good here, we ſhall neither be Good, 
Happy, nor Knowing, hereafter, The ain Op- 
portunity for Knowledge is after this Life, but 
the ozly opportunity for being good is Now. And 
if wetake care to improve this, we are ſufficient- 
ly fecureof the other, and of whatever elſe ap- 
pertains to the Perfection of our Natures. But 
it this be neglected, all is loſt. This therefore 
is indiſpenſably neceſſary, and *tis the only thing 
that is ſoz and ?tis necellary Now, neceſſary not 
only to our Happineſs in General, but alſo 
to that of our Jutclefual Part in Particular. 
For, 

XII. 

Sixthly, And Laſtly, I conſider, that thus ſtands 
the Caſe between God and lax. Firſt, Man 15 
ſuppoſed to be made in a ſtate of Innocence and 
PerfeCtion, in perfe&t Favour and Communion 
with God, his true Good, and in a Capacity {0 
to continue. From this Excellent ſtare he is ſupp0- 
fed to Fall, and by his Fall ſo to diſable himſelf 


that he cannot by his own ſtrength Repent oy 
Ive 
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Live well, and ſo to provoke God, that tho he could 
and did Repent, yet he would not be Pardon'd and 
Accepted, wi:hout Satisfaction made to Divine 
Juſtice. This Sati:faCtion Man is ſuppoſed got 
able to make, nor any other Creature for him. 
Whereupon God in great Mercy and Pity is ſup- 
poſed to ordain a Mediator, his own Son, God 
and Man, between himſe!f and his Laps'd Creature, 
who by the Sacrifice of himſ-If ſhould Effect 
two things, anſ{werable to the double Neceſlity 
of Man, firit make Repentance available, which 
otherwiſe wonld not have been fo ; and ſeconcly 
Merit Grace for him, thar he migat be able to 
Repent, And this is what we are to underſtand 
by the Reſtoration or Redemption of Man, which 
thus far is Univerſal and Inconditionate, 
X 111. 

But ſtill notwithſtanding all that this eata- 
eor hath done for him, Man is fuppoſed only fo 
far reſtored, as to be put in 2 Pardonable and Re- 
concilable State ( for as for ovr being a&zally 
and immeditcly reconciled by the Death of Chrilt, 
that's a ſiily, fond, Antinomian concelt, and no 
way conliſtent with the Great Myſtery of Godli- 
neſs ) | ſay Man is yet only in a Capacity or Poſli- 
bility of Pardon and Reconciliation, which is 
then, and then only reduced to at, when lie actu- 
ally performs the Conditions of Reconciliation, 
when he Believes, Repents, and leads a good 
Life, with which he may, and without which he 
ſhall not be Pardon'd and Saved, nocwithſtanding, 
that Chriſt has Dy*d for him. The Deſign of 
whoſeDeath was not to make a good Life unne- 
cefſary,but only to render it Efgcactons and Avall- 
able, not to procure a Privilege of being ſaved 
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without it.,as ſome fancy) but that we might be ſa- 
ved withir, If this Qualification he wanting, we 
ſhall be ſo far from being any thing advamaged 
from the Redemption purchas*d by our Media- 
tor, that we ſhall be Accorntable for it, to the 
grcat aggravation both of our Guilt and Miſery, 
it therefore highly concerns Man to improve 
vith all diltgence this ſhort and only opporruni- 
ty of making his Great Fortune, to adorn his Mind 
with all Moral and Religious PerfeCtions, and his 
Life with all good Attions, fince with this he 
»ay be Happy in all his Capacities, and without 
it he ſhall not. only fall into a ſtate of unutrera- 
ble Miſery, but be alfo accountable for the Pojſr- 
bility he had of eſcaping it, for neglecting ſo great 
Salvation, fo great an Opportunity of being ſa- 
ved. 

XIV. 

Thele thinys being premiſed concerning the 
preſent Hypotheſis, or ſtare of Man, Firlt, that 
he can there know but very bitte. Secondlx, that 
even that Inttle Knowledge which he can attain 
to, ſerves more to his Trouble chan Sarisfattion, 
and ſo is not only FVazity, but allo Vexation of 
Spirit, Thirdly, thar {uppoſing it as Pleaſant 
as may be, yet ſuch is the ſhortneſs and j Incum- 
brance of his Life, that the enjoyment of it 1s 
not anſwerable to the Labour of acquiring it: 
Fourthly, That there is no Neceſſity of ſuch 4 


deal of Learning and Knowledge, ther as to 


this World, or to the next, and that ere Jong, 
he ſhall have his $ll of Knowledge e in the Beatihck 
Viſion of the 1dea! World, one Glance whereof 
Yball inſtru& him more, than an Ecernal poring 
apon all the Books in this, and: #ndi/tinguiſb oy 
oreatc!: 
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greateſt Dofor from the moſt ignorant Peaſant. 
Fifthly, T hat there is an Abiolute Neceflity of 
his being Good and Yertzous, this being the con- 
dition not only of ' is Hap, ineſ(s in general, bur 
alſo of the accompliſhment of his Underſtanding 
in particular. And that Now 1s the only oppor- 
tunity for it, Sixthly and Laſtly, That the At- 
tainment of Happineſs and Intelleftual PerfeCti- 
on upon this Condition was the Purchaſe of his 
Saviours Deaih, who has alſo Merited Grace for 
his aſſiſtance in the Performance of it. Which if 
he neglect, he ſhal} not only mifs of Rappinefs, 
but be alſo anſwerable for fo Great, and {o Dear 
an opportunity of gaining it ; From theſe Premt- 
ſes *twill, I think, follow with no leſs than MMa- 
thematical Evidence, 
XV. 

Firſt, that Learning and Knowledge 15 not the 
thing for which God dougn'd Man in this Stati- 
on, nor conſequently the End or Reaion of his 
beſtowing upon him thoſe Inteljectual and Ratio- 
nal Powers which he has. For had this bcen the 
End and Deſign of God, he would have made it 
more Poſſible tor him, and withal more bis Intereſt 
and Concern to attain 1t. | 

Secondly, *twill follow that the End for which 
God intended Man here, and the Reaſon why he 
made him a Rational Creature, was that he 
might live vertnoufly and well (0 lerve him here, 
that he might be. rewarded with Happineſs and 
perfeet Knowledge hereafter z having furniſh'd 
him with Intelleftual Abilities ſufficient for ths, 
tho not for the ozher, Thirdly and Laſtly, *ewill 
follow, that the principal care and concern of 


Man both becauſe of his own Jute "et, and out of 
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compliance with the Deſigns of God, ought to be 
to Live a good and regular Life, to accompliſh 
the oral Part of his Nature, to ſubdue his Paſli- 


- ons, to recifhe his Love, to ſtudy Purity of Heart 


and Life ; in one word, to perfet Holineſs in the 
fear of Goa, and ( which 1s what we have been 
hitherto enquiring after that he ought to bulie 
himſelf in the Study of Learning and Knowledge 
no further, than as is conducive to the Intereſt 
of Religion and YVertue. 

XVI, 

This therefore is the Meaſure to be obſerv'd in 
our proſecution of Learning and Knowledg. We 
are to Study only that we may be Good, and con- 
ſequently ought to proſecute ſuch Knowledge 
only as has an aptneſs to make us ſo, that which 
the Apoſtle calls the Truth, which ts after Godlineſs. 
For that's the only bufineſs we have to do in this 
World. Whatever Knowledge we proſecute be- 
ſides this, or further than *tis conducive to this 
end, tho it be abſolutely conſider'd, never ſo ex- 
cellent and perfective of our-Rational part, yet 
with reſpe& to the preſent poſture and ſtation of 
Man, 'tis a Culpavle Curioſity, and an unaccount- 
able Vanity, and only a more ſolemn and labori- 
ous way of being Idle and Impertinent. 

XVIL 

And this will be found (if well examin'd ) to 
be nothing different from the Cenſure of the 
Wiſe Preacher, And I gave my Heart to know Wi/- 
dom, ſays he, and I perceiv'd that this alſo 1s Vant- 
ty and Vexation of Spirit. Not that he now firlt 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy of Wiſdom, No, 
he had been inſpired with that before, and by 


the help of it had diſcover'd the Vanity of ll 
other 
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other things. But that Wiidom which aw thro? 
all other things, d1d not a> ye. perccirethe Vani- 
ty of it ſelf. He therciore now pave his Reart 
to Know Wiſdom, that 1s, to 1cfle& upon it, and 
Conſider whether this might be excepted from 
his general Cenſure, ard ſtruck out of the Scroll 
of Vanities. And upcn deep refleCtion he found 
that it could not, and that even this alſo was as 
much a Varity as any of the reſt. Now this Pro- 
poſition of Solomon's cannot be under ſtood Abſo- 
lately, C Knowledge being an vndoubred PerfeCti- 
on of Human Nature ) but only wich reſpect to 
the preſent poſture of Man in this World. Nei- 
ther can it be underitood of al! kind of Know- 
ledge even in this Lite, ſome kind of Knowledge 
being neceſſary to qualific him for Happineſs in the 
next. Ic muſt therefore *ecellarily be under- 
ſtood of all that Knowledge whick contributes 
not to that great End. So that from theſe two 
Neceſſary Limitations the Senſe of Solomon's 
Propoſition ( if it have any ) mult be this z that 
to Man 1n this preſent. juncture, ail Knowledge 
thar does not contribute to the intereſt of his AF- 
ter-ſtate, is downright Vanity and Yexation of Sps- 
rit, X VIII. 

For, to what purpoſe ſhould we Study /o much, 
conſidering that afrer all we are able to know fo 
little? Conlidering that even that ttle is enough 
to trouble and diſquiet us, conſidering that, our 
Life is as much too ſhort for the enjoying what 
Knowledge we have, as for compalling what we 
would haves and withal conlidering that there 
lies no manner of Obligation or Neceſſity upon 
us todothns. But ( which is what I would moſt 


of all inculcate } to what purpoſe im2ginable 
ſhould 
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ſhould we be fo buſie, and vehement in the pur- 
ſuit of Learning, of any Learning, but what is of 
uſe to the Moral Condudt of onr Life, conlider- 
ing theſe two things, Firſt, that *is but to {tay 
a little while and we ſhall have all that Know- 
ledge Gratis, from the Communications of the 
Id-al World, which we fo unſucceſsfully drudge for 
here, to the neglect of more important and con- 
cerning exerciſes. And Secondly, conlideting 
that there 1s fuch an abſolute neccſſity of being 
Good, and of Living well, and that this ſhort un- 
certain Life is the only time for it, which if neg- 
lefted, this great work muſt lie undone for ever. 
Upon the former conſideration,this Srzedious Book- 
: Humour, 1s like laying out a great Sum of 
Money to purchaſe an Eſtare, which afrer one 
Weak dropping Life will of Conrſe fall into hand. 
And I am ſure he would be reckon'd Fool or ad, 
that ſhould do ſo. And upon the larrer, *tis as 
if a Man that was Riding Poſt upon Buſineſs of 
Life and Death, ſhould as he paſſes through a 
VVood, ſtand ſtill to liſten to the Singing of a 
Nightingale, and fo forget the main and only bu- 
ſineſs of his Journey. 
XIX. 

"Tis moſt certain that the two Caſes here ſup- 
poſed, are as great inſtances of Folly and Imper- 
tinence as can well be conceiy?d, and yet ( how- 
ever it comes to paſs that we are not ſenſible of 
it ) "ris certain, that they are very applicable to 
the IntelleCtual Conduct of Human Life as 'tis ge- 
nerally managed, And tho we are all ready 
enough to call ſuch Men Fools as ſhall do as in 
the rwo mentioned inſtances is ſuppoſed, yet 'ris 
moſt certain that we do the very ſame or worſe, 
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that we are too much concernd in tne Application 
oithe Paravlc, and that of moſt of zw it may be 
truly faid, Thou art the Man. 

XX, 

For I demand, what difference is there be- 
tween him that now labours and toils for Learn- 
ing and Knowledge, which in a little time he 
ſhall be eaſily and fully pollceft of, 'and him that 
dearly buys an Eſtate which would otherwiſe 
come to him after a ſhort Interval ? VVhat diſfe- 
rence 1s there, but only this ? That he that buys 
the Eſtate, tho he might have ſpared his Mony, 
yet however he gets what he laid out his Mony 
for ; his expence indeed was zeedleſs, but not in 
vain. VVhereas he that drudges in the purſuit of 
Knowledge, not only tozls for that which in 2 
ſhort time he ſhall have with eaſe, and in abuz- 
dance, but which after all he cat compaſs in any 
conſiderable meaſure, and ſo undergoes a vaiz as 
well as unneceſſary Labour ; and is therefore the 
greater Fool. 

XXl. 

Again I demand, VVhat difference is there be- 
tween him who when he is employ'd upon bults 
neſs of Life and Death ſhall alight from his 
Horie, and ſtand Idling to hear a Nightingale 
Singing in the VVood, "and nm WRO having all 
Eternity of Happineſs to ſecure by the right 0r- 
ering of his Life and Manners, and having o- 
ly this Point of time to do it in, ſhall ver turr. 
Vertuoſo, and ſet up for Learning, and C wha af 

'Tis true indeed, the Nigitingaie S Sings well, ard 
"were worth while to ſtancg Rill and hear ro 
were [ diingaged from more concerning Aitairs | 
but not certainly when I am vpon Lifean | 
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And ſo Learning and Knowledge are excellent 
things, and ſuch as would deſerve my Study, and 
my Time, had1I any to ſpare, and were more at 
leiſure z but nor certainly when 1 have fo great 
an Interelt as that of my Final State depending 
upon the good uſe of it, My Bulineſs ow is not 
to be Learned, but to be Good, 
XX1l. 

For is my Life ſo long, am I ſo over-ftock'd with 
Time, or is my depending Intereſt 1o little, or 
Is it ſo eafily ſecured, that I can find leiſure for 
unneceſſary Curioſities ? 1s tliis Conduct agreeable 
to the preſent ſtation and poſture of Man, whoſe 
entrance into this VVorld, and whoſe whole ſtay 
in It, is purely in order to another ſtate? Or 
would any one imagin this to be the Condition 
of Man by ſuch a Conduct ! Shall a Priſoner who 
has bur a few days allow'd him to make a Prepa- 
ration for his Tria', ſpend that little opportuni- 
ty In Cu:tyiy and Carving, and ſuch like Mecha- 
mes! Contrivances ?Or would any one 1mag,in ſack 
a Man to bein {uch 4 Condition, near a doubtful 
Trial of Life and D:2th, whom comin, into a 
Priſon he finds fo emyloy'd « And yet is there 
any thing mcre Abſurd aad Impertinent in * 215, 
Than 1n the preſent Suppohtion, to have a Man, 
who has ſo great a Concein upon his Hands as 
the Preparing for Ecernity, all buiic and taxen 
up with Quadrants, and Teleſcopes, Furnaccs, Sy 
phons, and Air-Pumps ? 

C4\10 | 

When we would expoſe any Signal Impertt- 
nence, we commonly il)n{trate ir by che Examp-C 
of Archimedes, who was bulie in waking 4artnc- 
matical Figures 0a the Sands of Syracrfy, WARIY 
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tle City was taken by Marcel/zs, and ſo, though 
there were Particular Orders given for his Sate- 
ty, loſt his Life by his un/caſonable Study. Now 
i confeſs there was impertinence and abſurdity 
enough in this inſtance to conſign It over ro Po- 
ſterity. but had Archimedes been a Chriſtian, or 
otherwiſe aſſured of the Great. Concerns of ano- 
ther World, I ſhould have ſaid, that the Main of 
his Impertinence did not lie here, in being Mathe- 
matically employ*d when the Enemy was taking 
the City, but in laying out his Thoughts and 
Time upon ſuch an inſfignihcant unconcerning 
Study, while he had noleſs a concern upon him, 
than the ſecuring his Eternal Intereſt ;: Which 
muſt be done now or never. Nothing certainly 
is an Jmpertinence, if this be not, to hunt after 
Learning and Knowledge in ſucha zun&vre as this. 
XXIV. 

Sure I am, and your Ladyſip too very well 
knows, that many other Proceedings in the Con- 
duCt of Life are condemn'd of Vanity and Imper- 
tinence upon the very ſame Grounds, tho nor 
half fo inconſiſtent with the Character of Man, 
nor ſo diſagreeable to his preſent Poſture in this 
World. For is not the World full of InveCtives ? 
And have not the Pens of oral Writers been all 
along employ'd againſt thoſe that apply them- 
lelves to Secular Acquirements, ſpend their ſhort 
and uncertain Lives, which ought to be employ'd 
In the Purſuit of an infinitely higher Intereſt, 1 
gaping up and down afrer Hononrs and rover: 
ments,in long and frequent attendances ar Cot 
in railing Families, getting Ef! ans and the 11 ik bn 
Theſe things I ſay and fach 1ik e. are condemn 4 
Ind cenlur'd, nor only vpon the ſtock of their 
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particular Viciouſneſs, as Crimes of Ambition or 
Covetouſneſs reſpectively, but for what they have 
in Common, as they are miſpendings of Time, 
and unconcerning Excentrical employ ments. 
XXV. 

But now | would fain know, whecher any of 
theſe Miſcondufts of Life be more expenlive of 
our Time, more remote and alien from the main 
bulineſs of it, more unrelating to our Grand Con- 
cern, and conſequently mote ſmpertizent, than 
to be bulily employ'd in the Niceties and Curiolt- 
tics of Learning : And whether a Man that lot- 
ters away Six Weeks in Court- Attendances for a 
piace of Honour, be not every whit as accounta- 
bly employ'd with reſpeCtt to the End of Man in 
the other VVorld, and his Buſineſs in this, as kc 
that ſhall ſpend ſo much time in the Solution of 2 
Mathematical Queſtion, as 2. Deſcartes | remen- 
ber confelles ot himſelf in one of his Epiſt ic, 
And why then the Proſecution of Learning ſhould 
be the oxy thing excepred from the Vanities anc 
Impertinences of Life, have not Heal enough to 
underitand, 

XXVL. 

And yet ſoit is. All other Excentrical uncon- 
cerning Occupations are cried down meerly for 
being io, as not according with the preſent Che- 
racter and State of Man, This alone 1s not con- 
rented with the reputation of J[nnoccnce, Dut 
tands for poſitive merit 2nd excelience, for Prailc 
and Commendation. To fay a Man is a Lover 01 
Knowledge, and a diligent laquirer after Trut", 
18 a1;noſt as great an Encominm as you can give 
111, and the timz (pens in the Srzdy, tho IN 
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molt as lxudably beſtow'd as that in the Chapel ; 
and ( fo inconkitent with it ſelf is Human Judg- 
ment ) 'tis Learning only that is a/low'd not only 
to divide, but to devour the greateſt part of our 
ſhort Life, and Is the onty thing that with Credit 
and Publick. allowance {tands in Competition with 
Religion and the ſtudy of Vertue, Nay, by the 
molt is preferr'd before it, who would rather be 
counted Learned than Pijous. 

XXVII, 

But is not this a ſtrange and unreaſonable'Com- 
petition ? It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that the 
Perfection of Man is double, of the Intellectual as 
well as of the Moral Part, and that Knowledg is 
a very Divine Excellence. But certainly Reftitrde 
of Wt is a greater Ornament and Perrection than 
Brightneſs of Vuderſtanding, and to be Good is 
more Dzvzx than to be Wiſe and Know, that 
being the Principal, perhaps only Gifterence do 
tween an Angel and a Devil. And tho Solomon's 
Choice be univerſally applauded, yer I thiak that 
of ry is to be preferr'd before it, and { :2 aſs 
the Expreſſion of the Excellent Monſicw Poivet ) 
that *rzs better like an Infant WIt/204t MUCH reaſming 
to love much. than like the Devii to Reaſon mucn withe 
out Love. 

RAVI 

But ſuppoſe Fowledze were a much Diviner 
Excellence than” tis, ſuj noſe it were more perte- 
Clive of, and Ornamen«z) to Human Natur? ,than 
the Habit and PraQice of Vertue ; yet ſil Lhis 
Competition would be utreriy againſt Reaſon. 
For *tis to be confider'd ( as 1 have already ſug- 
geſted ) that the Former we can't have now in 
any Meaſure, and tha!ll have it hereaſtcr withou; 
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Aeajure z but the latter we may have now ( for 
we may Love much tho we can't know much )and 


cannot have it hereafrer, Now the Queſtion is, 
whether we 91ght to be more Solicitous for that 
Intelleftual Perfeftion which we can't have here, 
and ſhal) have hereafter ; or for that Moral Per- 


7eition which we may have here, and cannot here- 


after ? And I chink we need not conſult an Ora- 
cle, Or conjure 1p a Spirit to be reſfoly?d of this 
Queition. 

XXIX. 

And this one Solitary Confideration(much more 
in ConjunCtion with the other parts of the Hu- 
man Charafter ) 1 take to be ſufficient to juſtifie 
the Truth of what meaſure we have preſcribed to 
our Intellectual Condudq, that we ought to pro- 
ſecnte Learning and Knowledge no further than 
as *tis conducive to the great Ends of Piety and 
Vertue. And conſequently that whenever we ſtu- 
dy to any other Purpoſe, or in any other Degree 
than this, we are unaccountably impertinently, 
| may add Sinfully employ?d. For this is the whole 
of Man, to fear God and keep his Commandments; 
the whole of Man in this Station, and conſequent- 
ly this ought to be the only Scope of all his Stxajes 
and Endeavours. 

XXX, 

And accordingly 'tis obſervable that the Scrip- 
ture, whenever it makes mention of Wiſdom with 
any mark of Commendation, it always means by 
it either the very Practice of Religion and Ver- 
tne, or ſuch Knowledge at leaſt, har has a near 
and ſtrong influence upon it 3 thereby implying 
that that is the only Wiſdom which becomes the 


Study of Man. Remarkable above the reſt to this 
purpolc 
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purpoſe 1 is the 28th Chapter of Job, where ha- 
ving run thro ſeveral In{tances of Narural Knyw- 


ledge, at length, ſays he, But where ſhall Wijaom be V. 


found ? And where us the place of Underſnding ? 
As much as to ſay, that in none of the orher things 
mentionw'd did conſiſt the Wiſdom of Man, 1 hen 


it follows, Jan knoweth not the price thereof, net- 
ther us it found in the Land of the Living: The Depth y. 


ſaith, it 1s not in me, and the Sea ſaith it us not mn 
me, Not in the Depths of Learning, nor in the 
Receſles of Speculation, ſeeing it is hid from the 


Eyes of all Living, and kept cloſe from the Fow!s of 


the Air, from Men of high and ] owring Notions, 


Y, 


and ſublime Theories. Deſtrntton and Death . 
ſay, we have heard the Fame thereof with our Ears. 


As much as to ſay, that after this Life, and then 
only, unleſs perhaps about the Hour of Death, 
Men begin to have a true Senſe, and lively favou- 
ry Reliſh of this Wiſdom. Burt in the mean time, 
God underſt andeth the way thereof, and he krowet! 
the place thereof. And unto Man be [aid, behold th. 
Fear of the Lord,that is Wiſdom, and ro depart from 
Evil, trat 15 Underſt andi:o. To Man he iaids 
Had it been to anorher (.-.ature, fuppole an Ar- 
gel, ina ſtate of Security and Confirmation, he 
would perhaps have recommended for V Viidom 
the Study of Nature, +ad the Coriolities of Phi- 
loſophy, but having to do with ſar, a pobutio- 
vary and #nfixt Creature, that (hall be eitner Hap- 
Py or Miſerable, according as be demceans #5. 
lelf in this ſhort time of Tr ial, the only VViſdom 
he adviſes to _ . Creature in {ach a Station, 218 
tO look well to his Atora! Connrft, to ſtndy Re- 
Ilgion and good Life. 
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XXAl1, 

And now ( Madam ) lince we are upon Scyp- 
ture Authority ( tor indeed ſo little has this mat- 
ter been conlider'd, that I have ſcarce any other 
to foliow ) will your Ladyſhip give me leave in 
further Confirmation of the Meaſure propos'd, 
to commend to your Conſideration two great 
Sctplo Examples, both ci Men Eminently V Vie, 
and of « car; <1 L4uc4iion, The Men I inſtance 
in are Mojes and $”, Paul, Thelatter of which 
profeſſediy deciares, that he determn'd io know no» 
thirg, but Jeſus Chrift, and bim Crucify'd, that is, 
nothing but what concerns either the Faith or the 
PraCtice of Chriſtianity, And the foxmer com- 
plaining of the grofs Igncrance of the People 
committed to his Chaige, and dehiring they 
would become wiſer, breaks out into this Paſlio- 
nate VViſh, O that they were wiſe, that they under- 
flood this, that they would conſider their latter End. 

XXX11, 

Mojes kad been bred a Scholar, 2s well as 4 
Courtier, and was well inſtrvtftcd in all the Secrets 
of the e/Egyptiar Philoſophy, which was then the 
beſt in the VVorld. Belides, he was himſelf © 
wiſe Man, a ſan, that beſides the Advantages 
of Pharaoh's Court, lad the Divine ay him- 
{elf for his Tutor, and convers'd perfonally with 
his Maker, and therefore muſt needs be ſuppoſed 
to know what was true V Viidom But now this le 
does not make to conlilt either in the Accompliſh- 
ments of CourtlyEducation,or in the deep My ltc- 
ries of Philoſophy, but in the coniider ation of our 
latter End. He wiſhes that his People were Wiſe, 
and to this End he does not wiſh that they were 


as Weil-bred as he, or as Learned as he, but only 
£13! 
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that they underſtood this, this one thing, that 
they would conſider their latter End, VVhich 
he makes the Summary 31ul Abitract of all VVit- 
dorm, Much like that of Plazo, when he defines 
Philoſoply to bs The Theory of Death, 
AXXIT. 

And here, if your Ladyſyip wiil difpenſe with a 
ſhort Digreſlion, a Digreſlion from the immediare 
Thred of my Ditcourſe, tho not from the General 
Deſign of it would upon this occaſion briefly re- 
preſeat to you what an excellent nart of Wiſdom 
It is for Man ſeriouſly to conſider his latter End. 
To make this diltintly appear, l ſhall proceed up- 
on theſe two grounds : Firſt, I hat the Conlidera- 
tion of Deati: is the moſt proper Exerciſe that a 
wiſe Man can be employ'd about. And Second- 
ly, that thi: 1s the meſt compendious way of ma- 
king him wiſe that ts not fo. 

| X XXIV. 

And Firſt, it is the moſt proper exerciſe that 
a wiſe Man can employ htimicif about For Wil- 
dom conliſts in a «lue eſtimation of things ; and 
then things are duly eſtimated, when they are 
meaſured and rated, firſt as they are abſolutely 1 in 
themſelves ; and ſecondiy, as they ſtand in KRela- 
140n tO 125, If they are great and extraordinary, 
then they deſerve to be conſider'd for their owr 
ſakes ; and if they nearly relate to us,then they de- 
ſerve to be conſider'd for ors. And upon both theſe 
accounts, Death and its Conſequences are highly 
deſerving aWiſz Man's Thoughts and Reflections, 

XXXY, 

For firſt, they are great and extraordinary 
Tranſadtions, barely as in themſelves conſider'd, 
2nd as ſuch would deſervedly engage the moſt 
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attentive conſideration, even of a ſtander-by, ot 
an'/ other maifferent Being, tuppole an Angel, that 
ca be no otaerwite conce:ned 1n it, than as 'tis 
a gre: F.vent © N be Scene of Providence, a mat- 
ter tf }onder anu C1 zofity J ay, upon this fin- 
gil. Account, Death with its Conſequences is as fit 
a Subject for the Contemplation ot a Wiſe Man 
as any in Nature. XANXVI. 

Or if there be within the Sphere of Nature 
things of a greater and more Bulky appearance, 
yet certainly there is nothing wherein Man is fo 
nearly concern'd, ſo highly intereſlſed as in Death. 
Since upon the manner of this depends his Eter- 
nal Happizeſs or Ruin. There is therefore no- 
thing that ſo much deſerves to be conlider?d by 
him, Whether theretore we regard the Abſolute 
greatneſs of the thing, or its Relative greatneſs 
with reſpect to us, as we are intereſled and con- 
cerned in it, bur eſpecially if we weigh both, the 
conſideration of Death is as proper an Exerciſe as 
a Wiſe Man can be employ'd abour, 

XXXVII. 

And as tis fo fit an employment for him that 
is VViſe already, fo ſecondly, is it the moſt 
compendious way of making him wiſe, truly 
wiſe, that is not. jo, For all VViſdem is 1a Or- 
der to Happz-e/s, and to be truly ::, is to be 
Wiſe uni") Salvation, VVhetever Knowledge con- 
tripores not to thi, is quite hetide the Mark, and 
is, as the Ap-ſtiz calls ir, Science falſly fo called, 
The Knowledge it ſelf is 4jz, and the Study of 
15 7pertinent. 

XXXVIII. 
Now the only way to Happineſs is a good Life, 


and conſequently ali Wiſdom being in Urder 1s 
| Han- 
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Happineſs, that's the only Wiſdom that ſerves 
£0 the promoting of good Lite, according to that. 
of ob before cited, And to man be ſaid, behold the 
fear of the Lord that 1s wiſdom, and to depart from 
evil is underſtanding, T hat therefore is the moſt 
compendious way of making a Man wiſe, that 
{ooneſt makes him good, and reduces his Mind to 
a moral Regularity,. And nothing does this fo 
{oon and ſo well as the ſerious and habitnal 
conſideration of Death. And therefore, ſays the 
wile man, Remember Death and C 0r7uption, and 
keep the Commandments, "he ſhorteſt Compentdi- 
um of holy living that ever was given, As if he 
had ſaid, Many are the Precepts and Adinoniti- 
ons left: us by wiſe and good Men, for tic moral 
Conduct of Life ; but would you have a ſport and 
infallible Direory of living well ? why,remember 
Death and Corruptions Do but remember this, 
and forget all other Rules if you wii, and your 
Duty it you can, 
XXAXIX. 

And what is here remarked by oze wiſe Man 1s 
conſented to by a/!, Hence thoſe common Practt- 
ces amone the Ancients, of placing Sepulchres in 
their Gardens, and of uling thar ceictrated Mot- 
to, Memento mori. Hence allo tiat Modern as 
well as Ancient. Cuſtom of putting Emblems of 
Mortality in Churches, and other Publick places, 
by all which 'tis implied, that the Conlideratto: 
of Death is the greateſt ſecurity of a good Lite, 
As indeed it muſt be upon this general ground, 
becauſe it does that at a Blow, which other Con- 
liderations do by Parts,and gives an entire detcat. 
to the three great Enemics of our Salvat1on at 
once, It ſets us above the Temptations of Fae 
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World, the Fleſh, and the Devil, For how can ttie 
Worid captivate him, who conſiders he 15s but a 
ſtranger 11 ir, and that he muſt ſhortly leave it { 
How can the Fleſh inſnare him, who has his Se- 
pulchre always In his Eye, and reflects npon the 
col4 Lodging he ſhall have there ! And how can 
the Devil prevail upor: him, who remembers al- 
ways he mult aje, and then enter upon an un- 
changeable State of Happineſs or Miſery, accor- 
ding as he has either reſeſted or yielded to his 
Temptations ! Of fo vaſt conſequence is the con- 
ſtant Thinking upon Death above all other things 
thar fall within the compaſs even of «ſeful and 
Prattical Meditation, and fo great Reaſon had 
Moſes for placing the Wiſdom of Man in the Cor- 
feiaeration of his latter End, 

XL, 

But to return ( if being ſtill in purſuit of my 
General Deſign, I may well be ſaid to be our of 
the way ) I now pzrſwade my ſelf that from the 
CharaCter I have drawn of Man and his preſent 
Circumſtances, together with thoſe Reflections 
built uponir, and interwoven with it ; and laſt- 
ly, from Divize Authority, the Mcaſure we have 
glven, is ſo wel] Eſtabliſh*d, that if your Laay- 
ſhip be not yer, you ought to be convinc'd, that 
however Natrrally defirous we may be of Know- 
ledge, yet that this Apperite is to be govern'd as 
well as thoſe that are Senſual ; that we ought to 
indulge it only ſo far as may tend to the Moralt- 
Zing our Souls, and the conducting our Lives, 
and the firting us for that Happineſs which God 
has promiſed not to the Learned, but to the 
Grod. And that if it be gratify'd to any other 
purpoſe, or in any other 2eaſure than this, ous 

| | Curioſity 


| 
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Curioſity 1s impertinent, our ſtudy immoderate» 
and the Tree of Xnowledge {till a forbidden Plant. 
XLI, 

And now ( Madam) having fix d and ſtated 
the Meaſure of our preſent AﬀeCtion to, and In- 
quiry after Learning and Knowledge, which I | 
think is eltabliſh'd upon irrefucable Principles, I 
may leave It to your Ladyſhip to conſider how 
much *cis obſerv'd in the general Conduct of our 
Studies. *Ti1s plain that tis not obſerv'd at all. 
For theſe two things are too Notorious to need 
any more for their Proof,than only to iook abroad 
into the World. Firſt, that very little of that 
which is generally made the Subject of Study, 
has any manner of TenJency to Living well here, 
or Happily bereatter. And Scecondly,that theſe ve- 
ry Stndies which have no Relicious or Moral in- 
fluence vpon Lite,do yet devour the greateſt part | 
of it. The Beſt and Moſt of our Time 1s devoted | 
to Dry Learring, this we make the Conrſe of our L 
Study, the ret ts only by the by, and tis well if 
what is Devotional, Practical, or Divincly-reliſh- 
ing, can find ns *t leifore upon a Broken picce of 
a Sundiy or Hotiday, tut the main Current of our 
Life r#25 1n Scudies of another Nature, that don't 
{omuch as giance one kind Aſpect upon good Liv- 
ing, 'tis well if ſome of them don't hinder it, I 
am fire St. Auftin thought ſo, and makes it part Conſeg.tih. 
of his Penitentials, T. Cc. 16. 

XII, 

And becauſe the Authority of ſo Great and 9 J'! 
Good a Man may convince ſome, whom the clea- | 
reſt Diſcourſe would leave unperſwaded, it may 
de of ſome Uſe and Conſequence to let the Rea- bi 
der ſee how he expreſſes himſelf upon this Occe- j 
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fon. Speaking of the Inſtitution and Diſcipline 
of his Youth, ſays he, 7 learnt in thoſe things ma- 
ny uſeful Words, but the ſame might alſo be learnt in 
matter: that are not vain, and that indeed is the ſafe 
way wherein Children ought to be train'd up. But Wo 
unto thie thou Torrent of Human Cuſtom ! Who 1s 
able to reſiſt thee ? How long will it be before thou wilt 
be dried up ?* Flow long wilt thou roll along the Sons of 
Eve into agreat and formidable Sea, which they can 
baraly paſs over ? Have not 1 read in thee Jupiter both 
Thundering and Fornicating at the ſame time ? QC. 
And yet O thou Heliifh Torrent, the Sons of Men arc 
ſtill toſſed in thee, and are invited by Rewards to learn 
theſe things. Tour Pretence inaced 1s, That this is 
the way to learn Words, and to get Eloquence, and the 
Art of Perſmaſion. As if we ſhould not krow theſe 
Words, Golden Szowr, Lap, Cheat, the Temple of 
Heaven, &C. unleſs Terence had brought in a lewd 
yourg /Aanpropoſug Jupiter to himſelf as a Preſident 
for Whoring, while he beheld in a Wall a Piece repre- 
ſenting how Jupiter conveigh'd bimſelf into the Lap of 
Danae 1 4 golden Showr, and fo cheated the poor 
Woman. But ſee how the young Man incourages him- 
ſelf to Luſt by this Heavenly Preſident : What God 
zs this, fays be> Even he that ſhakes with Thunder 
the Temple of Heaven ;, and ſhall I then a poor Mor- 
tal ſtick io do the ſame? Now this Immorality does 
not at all advantage the learning of the Words, but 
the Word: dy greatly encourage the commuting of the 
Immorality, Not that I find ſuch fault with the 
Words iher{elves, they are pure and choice Veſſels, but 
with that Wine of Error which in them 1s handed and 
commenaes to us by our ſottiſh Teachers : And yet un- 
leſs we drankof it we were beaten, nor had we any ſ0- 


ver judge to appeal to, And yet I, O my God, mn 
whoſe 
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whoſe Preſence I :ow ſecurely make this Recolleition, 
willingly learnt theſe things, and like a Wretch was de- 
lighted with my Exerciſe, and for this I bad the Name 
of a Good, Towardly, Hopef il Boy. 

By this you may ſee what the Judgment of this 
Holy and Venerable Perſon was in his private Re- 
tirements, and at the moſt ferious Intervals of 
his Life, concerning the general Courſe of thoſe 
Studies, which draw out the Frſ# Runnings of our 
Age, and which are of fo great Credit and Au- 
thority in the World, as to go under the Name 
of Ingenuous and Liberal Education, Yau ſee he 
not only condemns and diſparages them, but rec- 
kons them among thoſe Sins and Irregularities 
of his Youth, whereof he thought himſelf obliged 
to make a particular Confeſſion in this his Grear 
Penitenttal, 

XLNI. 

And here let me not be thought Immodeft, if 
upon great Conſideration and full Convittion, I 
preſume 10 tax the Management of our Publick 
Schools in the Inſtitution: of Youth, Many Mit- 
carriages | might note, but I hall concern my elf 
only with ich, as from the Principles laid down, 
I am led to condemn ;: Which ] comprehend 
under rheſe two General Heads of Complaint. 

I. Thar they take up ſo much Time in their 
Education. 

II. That they teach them ſuch frivolous and 
unproficable things as they do. 

In relation to the firſt,] can't with any Patience 
reflect, that our of ſach a ſhort Compals of time, 


as that of Human Life, conſiſting it may be of 


500r 60 Years, / for where one lives longer Hun- 


dreds come ſhort) 19 or 20 ſha!l be ſpent be- 
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tween the Dittionary and the Lexicon, in ham- 
mering out a little Latin and Greek, and in learn- 
inz a Company of Poetical Fictions and Phanta- 
Rick Stories. It theſe things were never ſo fit and 
neceſſary to be known, yet tis Barbarous and In- 
hyman to make People ſpend ſo much of their lit- 
tle ſtock of Time upon them, This is to make a 
Cure of Human Ignorance, and to deal with the 
Infirmities of theA£474,as ſome il] Surgeons do by 
the Wounds of the Body : And, it may be, for 
the ſame Reaſon. If cne were ro judge of the 
Life of Man by that Proportion of it that is ſpent 
at School, one would think the Arntediluvian 
Mark were not yct out, and that we had a Prof- 
pe& of at leaſt goo or a 1000 years before us. 
The Truth is, *cis an intolerable Abufe that it 
ſhould be ſo ; and I wonder thar the Wiſdom and 
Authority of this improv'd Age of the World 
will letit be ſo; eſpecially conſidering what late 
Examples we have had of more compendious Me- 
thods beyond the Seas. It does not become me, 
nor am I ſo fond of the Office of an Undertaker, 
as to project a Scheme of School-Diſcipline 1 
leave this to more contriving Heads. Only in the 
mean time I may venture to ſay, that the com- 
mon way Is 2 very great Tax upon Human Life : 
For certainly the {hort L itz of Man can very ill 
tpare fo largea Portion «4 it to be laviſh'd away 
upon the firſt Elemencs of Learning ; and I be- 
iteve, when all things are computed, this will be 
found to be the moſt chargeable yarc of Education- 

But my greateſt Qnarrel againſt the Wiſdom 
of theſe Seminaries, 15 the frivolouſneſs of the 
things they teach. I blame them not only for 


aking too great a Compals for the Inſet gos 
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Of Youth in the things they teach them, but for | 
teaching them ſuch things at all. Men may make gy 
Mony of Leather if they will, by giving it a Cur- | 
rent Stamp : But ſetting aſl de Opinion and Fancy, if 
what real Improvement or Perfection is it to the || 
Mind of a Rational Creature, to be overlaid with | 
Words and Phraſes, and to be full charged with | 
Poetical Stories, Dreams and Fancies > How ma- 
| excellent and uſctul things might be learnt in 
the Mathematicks, and other ingenious and pro- 
fitable Sciences, while Boys are Thumming and 
Murthering Heſiod and Homer, which then they 
do not underſtand, and which when they do, they 
will throw by and deſpiſe : And that "oſtly Loo * 
For of what ſignification is ſuch Srf as this, It 
the Humour of the World had not t4r7dit up for 
Learning, to the real Accompliſhment of a Rea- | 
{onable Soul ? What Improvement or Perfection | 
can it be to my Underſtanding to know the 1 
Amours of Pyrams and Thy/be, or the Adventures 
of Hero and Leander ? Do Men retain any value 
for theſe things when they grow up and know 
better, or endeavour to preſerve the Memory ot 
them ? Do they not rather ſtudiouſly forget them, 
and caſt them aſide ? And 1s it not reckon'd an 
ungenteel picce of Pedantry to make uſe of them 
either in Writing or Cenverfation ? And why 
then muſt Poor Boys be condemned with ſo much 
Pains and Drudgery to learn ſuch things, which 
when they are Men they muſt and will unlearr: 
again ? I ask again, and tis a very pertinen! 
Qneſtion, why muſt Boys be forc'd with ſo great 
expence of 1ime and Labour, to learn ſuch things 
as are of no {tanding conſtant uſe ? So far from 
that, that they arc dangerous and hntful, 
wel 
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well as unprofitable. For I appeal to the com- 
mon Senſe and Experience of Mankind, wherher 
it be adviſable to entertain the gay Catching Fan- 
cies of Boys with the Amorous Scenes of the Poets: 
Whether it be convenient or ſafe to ſeaſon their 
green Imaginations with ſuch impure and obſcene 
Images as are there ſet forth to the Life : Or 1s 
not this rather the direct way to corrupt them, 


to ſow in their tender Minds the Seeds of Impuri- 


ty, and to lay a ftanding Foundation for Debau- 
chery ? Let any Man but conlider Human Nature 
as it comes down to us from Adam, and tell me, 
whether he thinks thara Boy is At to be truſted 
with Ovid de Arte Amandi. For my part I ſhould 
as ſoon and ſooner truſt him with a Conjuring- 
Book. For I think he were better raiſe the De- 
vil without him, than raiſe a Devil with him. 
I do not condemn this ſort of Learning out of Ig- 
norance; for I my ſelf had my Education in a ve- 
ry eminent School, that of Wincheſter, where | 
made no {ſmall Proficiency in Claſſick Learning, 
as cis call d ; and I have fince plicd it very hard, 
and run through all the Criticiſms of it. But up- 
on a ſerious Review I take no SatistaCtion either 
in thoſe Stndies, or in thoſe Acquirements : Nay, 
I am ſo far from that, that I heartily :viſh that 
ſort of Vain Learning ( after all my pains in it ) 
were quite out of Credit, and that the books that 
contain it had the ſame Fate in our Common- 
wealth, that the Authors of them had in Plato's. 
For I do not nnderſtand upon what Principle, et- 
ther of Prudence or Piety, ſuch Books as tizeſE 
ſhould he read vy ay,but eſpecially by Bays; nor 
why ſuch P:ias ſhonid he taken, and fo mach Dl- 
ligence uſed to make them underjiand em. | 

think 
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:hink they were better continue Tgnorant, than 
{0 accompliſh their Underſtandings with the ha- 
2ard of their Morals, upon which ſuch Studies as | 
theſe can derive no very wholſom Influence. {| 
And yet to theſe our Youth is dedicated, and in [| 
theſe ſome of us employ our riper Years; nor do | 

we ſee the Vaniry and Impertinence of it in old 
| Age, And then when we die, this very thing 
makes one great part of our Funeral Elegy, that 
we were ſodiligent and indefatigablein our Stu- 
dies, and ſo inquiſitive in the ſearch of Knowledg, 
perhaps that we procured an early interment by it, 
when, according to the Principles before laid 
down, we were as impertinently employ*d all 
the while, as if we had been ſo long picking Straws 
in Bedlam. I ſay as impertinently, tho perhaps not 
ſo iznocently. The Som of all comes to this: The 
meaſure of proſecuting Learning and Knowledge 1 

is their uſefulneſs to good Life. Conſequently ul 
all Proſecution of it beycnd or beſide this End, is | 
impertinent and immoderate. This has been fully 
proved by evident Principles. But now of this 
fort is the general Proſecution of Learning and 
Knowledge, as 1s plain by appealing to the gene- 
ral! Conduct of Study, The Concluſion therefore 
unavoidably follows, That the IntelleQtual Con- 
duct of Human Life is juſtly chargeable with an 
immoderate and impertinent purſuit of Know- 
tedpe, Which was the Propoſition to be made 
our, and I am ſorry to ſee it fo wel proved. 
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The End of the Third Refieetio! 
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The Concluſion. 


ND now ( Madam ) having finiſh'd my 
F Threefold Refieftion upon the [Intellectual 
Conduct of Haman Lic, 1 have a double Appli- 
cation to make, one to your Laayſhip, and ano- 
ther to my ſelf, That to your Lady(;1p is this, 
that you would conſider to what a narrow conm- 
paſs, by vertue of the preceding Diſcourſes, theſe 
three things are reduced, which before uſe to 
take up ſo large a room, viz. Learning it ſelf, the 
Method of Learning,and the Deſire and Proſecution of 
Learning, The hirit of which is comprized with- 
in the Limitsof Neceſſary Truth ; the ſecond with- 
in thoſe of Thinking, Purity and Prayer ; the third 
within its »ſefulneſs to the furtherance of good Life. 
Theſe indeed are great retrenchments, but I think 
ſuch as are juſt and neceſſary to the Regulation 
of our Intelleftual Conduct, which I am glad to 
find ſo compendious and dilincumber'd, that bc- 
ing a Mark of no ſmall] Probability to confirm me 
In the Truth of it, as the Righteſt Line 18 always 
the Sborteſt, 

And ſince both Zearning it ſelf, its ethoa, 
and limits of Proſecution are all ſo reduced, | 
would further commend to your Laadyſhips Con- 
{ideration, whether from this great Abridgmer: 
you can forbcar deducing theſe twwo Corollarics : 
Firſt, That this Bookiſh Humonr, which every 
where ſo prevails, is one of the Spiritual Diſcr* 
ſes, or Moral Diſeaſes of Mankind, one of te 
molt Afal;7nant Rehiques of Original Depravatt- 
on ; It carrying 11 It the very Stamp and S1gna- 
tare of Alan's Tranſgreſſion, which _ 5 
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Birth to Curioſity, and inordinate deſire of 
Knowledge. Secondly, that thoſe who have Eyes 
may in great meaſure ſpare them, and that thoſe 
who have not, ſhould not, upon the account of 
Learning, much /amert the want of them, which 
is therefore addreſled to the Private Conſidera- 
tion of all thoſe that labour under that ſad 
Misfortune, 

Now as to my own partic#lar Concern, the 
Reſult of what I have written 1s this : I am ſo in- 
wardly and throughly convinc'd of the certainty of 
thoſePrinciples I have here laid down, thatl think 
{ am not only under a particular Obligation, but al- 
moſt under a Weceſſity of condufting my Studies 
according to the Meaſures propoſed. The 1a# 
of which has left fuch a ſtrong influence, ſuch a 
deep impreſſion upon me, that 1 think I ſhall now 
follow the Advice of the Heathen ( 2. Antoninus 
as I remember ) # J? BrGanioy Nav filov, rid my ſelf 
of the Thirſt after Books, and ſtudy nothing but 
what ſerves to the advancement of Piety and 
Good Life. 

I have now ſpent about Thirteen years in the 
moſt celebrated Univerſity in the World, and, 
according to the ordinary Meaſures, perhaps not 
amiſs, having accompliſh'd my ſelf in a compe- 
tent degree, both with ſuch Learning as the Aca- 
demical Standard requires, and with whatever elſs 
my own Private Genizz inclined meto, But tru- 
ly I cannot ſay that I have order'd my Studies in 
that Theatre of Learning, ſo much to my own Satis- 
faition, as to my Reputation with others. To be 
free with you, I muſt declare, that when I refle& 
upon my paſt JIntelleftual Condutt, I am as little 
latisfied with it as I am with that of my _— 
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and that 1 think I have nigh as much to anſwer 
for the Former , as I have for the Latter, be- 
ing very Conſcious, that the greateſt part of 
it has been emplu;*d in Unconcerning Curioſities, 
ſuch 4s derive no moral influence upon the Soul 
Lhat contemplates them. 

But I have now ( if I ſufficiently underſtand my 
ſelf ) a yery different Taſte and Apprehenſion of 
things, and intend to ſpend my uncertain remais:- 
der of time in ſtudying only ſuch things as make 
for the Moral improvement of my :Mind, and 
the Reguiation of my Life, not being able to give 
an account upon any rational and conſiſtent Prin- 
ciples, why I ſhould ſtudy any thing elſe. 

More particxlarly ] think I ſhall chieflly apply 
my ſelf to the Readir:g of ſuch Books as are ra- 
ther Perſwaſive than Inſtruftive, ſuch as are Sapid, 
Pathetick and Divinely-reliſhing, ſuch as warm, 
kindle and inlarge the /zteriour, and awaken the 
Divine Senſe of the Soul, as.confidering with my 
ſelf that I have now, after ſo much Reading and 
Speculation, more need of Heat than of Light, 
Tho 1 I were for more Liv at till, I think this 
would prove tlc beſt 2Zethod of Illumination, and 
that when all's Jong, the Love of God is the beſt 
Light of the Sc'l. Fer I] conſider with the Ex- 
cellent Card1.:21 Bona, That a Man may have 
Knowledge without Love, But he that Loves, altho 
he wants Sciences humanly acquired, yet he will kyow 
more than Fluman Wiſdom can teach bim, becauſe ht 
has that Maſter within 11m who teaches Man Know- 
ledge, Purity of Heart and Life being one of the 
Methods of Conſulting the Ideal World, as was 
iſhewn in the Second Part, 


And 
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And now ( Madam) I cannot well preſage how 
your Ladyſhip will reliſh this Renwnciation of all 
Studies Meerly Curious, from one whom you ap- 
prehended ( perhaps upon too juſt grounds) to 
have been ſo naturally diſpoſed to them, and ſo 
deeply ingaged in them. Perhaps you'll ſay I am 
already Comuntryfy'd ſince | left the Univerſity. 
How far that Meramorphoſis may ſeize upon me, 
I can't yet tell; if Solitude and Retirement be 
enough to bring it, I am, I confeſs, in great 
Danger, being now got into a {trle Corner of the 
World, where I muſt be more Company to my 
ſelf than I have been ever yet. Burt the beſt on't 
is, I have not been ſo great a Stranger to my own 
Company all along, as to fear any great alteration 
by itnow. Nor do [think the Management of 
the Preſent Undertaking a ſrgn of any ſuch change. 

W hether I ſhould have had the ſame Thoughts 
in the Vniverſity or no, I can't ſay ; I rather be- 
lieve they arc owing to my Conntry-Retirement 
( ac L hinted in the:Beginning ) but however that 
be, fare I am they were entertain'd npon the 
deepeſt and ſevereſt Conſideration ; and I believe 
are ſo well grounded, that the more your Ladyſhip 
conſiders, the more you will be convinc*d both;of 
the Truth of wbat I have Diſcours'd, and of the 
Reaſonableneſs of what | deſign.; which is to devote 
my ſelf wholly to the accompliſhment of my 40- 
ral part, and of my Intellectual, only ſo far as is 
SuUbſervient to the pther. 

And now ( Madam ) having bid farewel to all 
unconcerning Studies, all the dry and unſavoury 
parts of Learning, 'tis high time. to take my 
Leave of your Ladyſhip too ; which I do with 
this Hope, that you are by this time in ſome mea- 
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fure Convinc'd, as well as Entertain'd, by what 
has been ſuggeſted to your Conſideration in the 
foregoing Diſcourſes. And with this Aſſurance, 
that if theſe Diſcourſes be too Weak to bring you 
over to my preſent Opinion, they will however 
prove ſtrong enough to work you into a Betrey, 
which is to believe, that I ſtill continue 1n all Re- 
ality, 
Your Ladylhips 


Moſt Faithful Friend 


| and Servant, 
Newton St, Lies 
Sept. 2.1689. 


fobu Norris. 
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Eing inform'd that the Quakers took great 
hold of the former Edition of this Book, giv- 
ing out that it made for their way, I think it con- 
venient tn a few Words to undecetve thein, leſt 
they ſhould reckon upon more Proſelytes tha$ 
they have, TIſuppoſe, if the Quakers underſto6d 
their own Notion, and knew how to explain if 
and into what Principles to reſolve it, it would 
not very much differ from mine. But as they 
uſually repreſent it, the difterence I conceive to 
be very great ; and he that thinks I ſymbolize 
with the Quakers in my Notion of the Divine 


Light, underſtands neither Me nor Them, 3s 
may 
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may appear by theſe following Inſtances of Dif- 
ference. 

[. The Quakers uſually talk of this Light 
within, as of ſome Divine Communication or Ma- 
nifeſtation only, whereas I make it to be the very 
Eſſence and Subſtance of the Deity, which I ſup- 
poſe Vertually to contain all things in it, and to 
be intimately united to our Minds, 

II. The Quakers repreſent this Light within, 
as a ſort of Extraordinary Inſpiration ( whence 
they have the Name of Enthuſiaſts) whereas I 
ſuppoſe it to be a Man's NVatural and Ordinary 
way of Underſtanding. 

II, The: Quakers (if I miſtake not ) confine 
their Light within, to ſome certain Objects, 
namely Moral and Spiritual Truths, in order 
only to the Direction of Practice, and according- 
ly make it a Supplement to Scripture, which they 
ſay is not ſufficient without it, nor indeed any 
more than a meer Dead Letter : But now I do not 
appropriate this Divine Light to Moral or Spi- 
ritual things, but extend it as far asall Truth ; 
yea, as far as all that 1s Intelligible, which 1 
ſuppoſe to be percetv'd and underſtood in this 
Divine Light, as I have explain'd ir, 

IV. The Quakers make their Light within, a 
ſpecial Priviledge of a certain Order of Men, 
their own Party. Not indeed as to the Poſſibili- 
ty, becauſe they ſuppoſe all Men to be inditte- 
rently capable of this Divine Illumination, as 
may appear from their contending againſt Pre- 
deſtination, and for univerſal Grace, But tho 
they do not make it a ſpecial Priviledge as tc 
the Poſſibility, yet they do as to the 47, making 
none but thoſe of their own Way to be attually 
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enlightned by it, Whereas according to my Prin- 
cipies This 1s no ſpecial Priviledge, but the com- 
mon and univerſal Benefit of all Men ; yea, of 
all the Inteli:gent Creation, who all ſee and un- 
derſtand in this Light of God, without which 
there would be neither 7T7uth nor Underſtanding. 

V. The Quakers by their Light within, un- 
derſtand ſome determinat, Form'd Dictate or 
Propoſition, expreſly and poſitively directing 
and inſtracting them to do ſo or ſo : Whereas 
my Light 1s only the Eſſential Truth of God, 
which indeed tis always preſent to my Underſtan- 
ding, as being intimately united with it, but 
does not formally inlighten or inſtruft me, but 
when I carefully Attend to it and Conſult it, 
and read what is written in thoſe Divine Ideal 
Characters. 

VI, And Laſtly, The Quakers do not offer any 
rational or intelligible Account of their Light 
within, neither as to the _ nor as to the 
Mode of it, but only Cazt in ſome looſe general 
Expreſſions about the Light, which they confirm 
with the Authority of St. Fohz's Goſpel, though 
they underſtand neither one nor other. Where- 
as I have offer*d a Natural, DiſtinCt and Philoſo- 
phical way of explaining both, namely by the 
Omniformity of the Tdeal World, or the Divine 
aiy@, who has in himſelf the Eſſences and Ideas 
of all things, and in whom the ſame are perceiy'd 
by us and all Creatures. 
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So when they had Dined, Teſs ſaith to Simon 
Peter, Simon Sou of Jonas, Loweſt thou 
me more than theſe ! He ſaith unto him, 
Tea Lord ; Thou knoweit that I Love thee. 
He ſaith unto him, Feed my Lambs. 


HE Words conſiſt of Three conſiderable 

parts. Firſt, of aQueſtion put by our Lord 
to St. Peter, Secondly, of St, Peter's Anſwer. 
Thirdly, of a Command by way of inference 
from it. The Queſtion was, Whether Sr, Pcter 
Loved him beyond the reſt of his Diſciples then 
preſent, This Demard of our Lord was not ſo 
high as were St. Peter's former Profeſſions and 
Pretenſions. This warm and Zealous Apoſtle had 
always profeſs*d a more than Ordinary Adheſion 
to his Lord and Maſter, and pretended to as 
great a Supremacy of Love, as his Succeſſors do of 
Knowledge and Furiſdition, He ſeem?d to be 
among the Apoſtles what the Seraphim are among 
the Angels, to outſhine and out-burn not this or 
that —_ Diſciple only, but the whole Apoſto. 
lical Order in Zeal, Courage, and Flames of Di- 
vine Love. For noleſs can that Eminent Profel- 
lion of his import, Tho all, Men ſhould be offended 
becauſe of thee, yet will I never be offended, But 
not having made good his high Pretenſions, our 
Lord now puts the Queſtion to him in terms more 


mode. 
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moderate than thoſe wherein he had before yo- 
luntarily boaſted of his own Fidelity;and whereas 
he had before made ſhew of a Superlative Love,be- 
yond Al! the Diſciples, our Lord only asks him 
this Modeſt Queſtion, Loveſt thou me more than 
theſe ? 

The good Apoſtle having now partly from the 
late experiment of his own frailty, and partly 
from the manner of our Lords Queſtion, learnt 
more Humility and Modeſty, returns ſuch an An- 
{wer as was fhort, not only of his former Profeſſi- 
01:5, but even of the Queſtion too. He does not 
reply, Lord, thou knoweſt that I love thee more thar: 
theſe. No, he dares not venture any more ſo 
much as to aetermin any thing concerning the 
Meaſure of his Love, but is contented barely to 
aver the Truth, and Sincerity of it. And for this 
he fears not to appeal at laſt to the Divine Om- 
niſcience, Lord thou knoweſt all things, thou knoweſs 
that T love thee, 

Our Lord takes the Anſwer, and does not at 
all queſtion the Truth and Sincerity of it, only 
he gives him a Teſt whereby it might be tried and 
juſtified, both before God, himſelf, and the World, 
by ſubjoyning this Illative Command, Feed my 
Lambs, as it is in the Text, or as in the two fol- 
lowing Verſes, Feed my Sheep. 

This whole intercourſe between our Lord and 
and St. Peter, may I conceive, as to the full ſtreſs 
and ſcope of it, fitly be reduced to this ſhort Hy- 

pothetical Scheme of Speech, If thou loveFF me, feed 
my Sheep. Like that of our Saviour, upon ano- 
ther occaſion, to his Diſciples in common, If ye 
love me, keep my Commandments, This under 2 


ſhorter view takes in the full force of the wo 
an 
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and I ſhall accordingly diſcourſe upon them, as if 
they had ſtood in this Poſture, 

Hence then ſhall I take occaſion to conſider 
theſe three things, as naturally ariſing from 
the Words, and as no leſs pertinent to our pre- 


ſent Concern, 
Firſt, The great Love of our Lord Chriſt to 


his Church, which he here calls his Lambs, and 
his Sheep, which he here commands St. Perey as he 
loved him, to feed ; and which laſtly, he would 
not abſolutely and finally commit to hts Charge, 
till after ehree diſtint# Inquiries whether he truly 
loved him. 

Secondly, I ſhall conſider the Command here 
given, and ſhew the great Obligation that lies 
upon all ſpiricual Paſtors and Guides of Souls to 
feed this Flock of Chriſt, which is ſo dearly be- 
loved by him. 

Thirdly, I ſhall conſider the Connexion and De- 
pendance that is between the Pratlice of this Com- 
mand and the Love of Chriſt. If thou loveſt me, 
feed my Sheep. 

Laſtly, I ſhall cloſe all with an earneſt exhor- 
tation to the Conſcientious Praftice of the Duty 
cnjoyned. 

The firſt thing I ſhall conſider 1s the great 
Love of Chriſt to his Church. And certainly if 
there be any Secret in Religion fit for Angels to 
Contemplate, and too high for them to comprehend ;; 
if there be any Love that has Breaath and Length, 
and Depth, and Heighth; if there be any Love 
that paſſes Knowledge ; it there be any love that is 


ſtronger than Death, and dearer than Lifezif there 


be any, laſtly, that is :rwly wonderful, and that 


paſles loye not only of Women, bur of the whole 
Creation, 
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Creation, "Us this Love of our Lord to his Church. 
We have no Line long enough to fathom ſo vaſt 
a Depth,nor can Mortality furniſh us with Ideas 
to conceive, or with Words to utter ſo deep 
a Myſtery. If there be any words that can reach 
it, they muſt be ſuch 25 St. Paul heard in his Rap- 
ture, ſtrange Words, appyle puweaJe, Words that 
cannot be pronounc'd by an Human Tongue, and 
that would be meer Barbari/m to a Moral Capa- 
City. 

But however, that we may take ſome Meaſure 
of that waich really has none, and be able to 
frame ſome Notion of this Love of Chriſt, which, 


Ephec, z, AS the Apoſtle tells us, paſſes knowledge, we will 


exhibit a ProſpeCt of it in a Double Light : Firſt, 
in thoſe verbal Repreſentations which the Scrip- 
ture gives of it; And Secondly, in thoſe real and 
aftual Proofs whereby Chriſt himſelf has expreſt 
this his moſt excellent, and otherwiſe incredible 
Love, 

As tothe Firſt : The Scripture we know is full 
of great things, and thoſe ſer forth with as great 
and magnificent Expreſſions. The Rhetorick and 
Style of Scripture runs incomparably high, be- 
yond that of any other Writings, in whatever It 
treats of. But there are three things more eſpe- 
cially, in the deſcription of which the Holy Spi- 
rit ſeems to Labour,and be at a Stand for Expreſ- 
fron, And theſe are the Glories of Heaven, the Mi- 
ſeries of Hell, and the Love of Cir;ſt to his Church. 
Theſe the Scripture repreſents under all the va- 
riety of Synibols, Figures and Images that can 
be ſapplicd either from the 7ntellefual or ZHatert- 
al World ; that fo what is wanting in each :1N- 
gle Repreſentation, . might be mage vp irom te 
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Muttitude aid Combination of them, that it one 
ſhould miſs, another might ſtrike us, to make, 
if poſſible, fome impreſlion of fo ſtrange and 
ſo concerning Truths upon the Minds of 
Men. 
But the laſt of theſe, as "tis moſt wonderful 
and myſterious ( 1t being a greater Wonder that 
God ſhould Love Man, than that cither there 
ſhould be ſo muck Happineſs in the Enjoyment of 
God, or ſo much miſery in the Loſs of him ) fo 
It is more frequently inculcated, and more ſtrongly 
repreſented. . So ttequently inculcated 15 it, that 
were it not for the Myſtery of the thing, and that 
there is no Taxtology in Love, the Scripture would 
ſeem Chargeable: with vain Repetitions, Every 
Page almoſt-in; Holy Writ breaths forth this My- 
ſtery of Divize Love ; and beſides that, there 1s 
one whole Book particularly imploy'd 1a the re- 
preſentation of it, by all the Flowers and Delica- 
cies of the moſt exalted Poetry ; it may be laid 
of the whole Satred Volume, thac 'tis but one 
continued Expreſſion of Love from Chriſt to his 
Church, ote Larger Canticlts. 

And as tis thus frequently inculcated, fo 1s it 
no leſs ſtrongly repreſented. *Tis repreſented 
by that whic? is the moſt proper Effet, and the 
laft End'and Accompliſhment of all Love, by V#tor. 
For there are three moſt admirable Unions pro- 

ſed to 'our Faith in the Chriſtian Religion. 

he Unity of Effence in the Trinity, the Unity 
of Perſon in. Jeſus Chriſt, and the Union that is 
between Chriſt and his Church. The firſt of theſe 
Is an Example and Prefiguration as It were to the 
Second, and the Second to the Third. For we 


cannot better repreſent the Union of Chriſt with 
his 
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his Church, than by the Zypoſtatick, Union, or the 
Union of the ay@ with Human Nature, 

For Firſt, as in this Myſtery the Plurality of 
Nature is conſiſtent with the Unity of Perſon, ſo 
does Love effect the ſame Miracle in the Union 
between Chriſt and his Church. For here alſo 
we meet with a new Theanthrophy, a ſtrange Com- 
polition of God and Man, two vaſtly different 
Subſtances, which without Confuſion of either 
Natures or Properties, make vp one and the ſame 
Body. For if Chriſt be Head of the Church, he 
is alſo one Body with it. And ſo Sr. Auſtin, To 
tw Chriſt us ſecundum Ecclefſiam © Caput & Cor- 
pres £87, 

Again, as in the Myſtery of the Hypoſtatick 
Union there is a Communication :of Idioms or 
Properties whereby what primarily and abſtracCt- 
ly belongs to one, may ſecondarily and concrete- 
ly be attributed to the other, as that God 1s Man, 
and Man is God, fo has Love introduced the like 
Communication between Chriſt and his Church, 
which may be ſaid to be happy and glorified in 
Chriſt, as he is ſaid to ſuffer in his Church, 

Apain, as in the Myſtery of the Hypoſtatick 
Union the Word uniting it ſelf to Human Nature 
adorn'd and exalted it, not only by the Privilege 
of ſo ſacred a Confederacy, but alſo with many 
diſtinft Graces and Excellencies, whereby it was 
neceſſarily tho not forcibly determin'd to hoy the 
Divinity, and highly fitted to be loved by it, ſo 
is it alſo in this Union between Chriſt and his 
Church. He has not only ennobled her by ſo {a- 
cred an Alliance; but is ever conferring upon 
her his Gifts and Graces, and will never ceaſe tO 


do ſo, till at length he preſent her to himſelf 4 
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Glorious Church, without ſpot or blemiſh, and make xpher. ;. 
her in ſome meaſure worthy of ſo great a Love, 27- 
and ſo intimate an Vion, For ?tis obſervable, 
that in Scripture Jeſus Chriſt 1s ſet out as che 
Author and Diſpenſer of all Grace; to him is aſ- 
cribed the Work of the Second as well as of the 
Firſt Creation ; from his fulneſs we all receive ; 
and the Apoſtle ſays expreſly, that ro every one of Ephef 4.7. 
4s 28 given Grace according to the meaſure of the gift 
of Chr1t. 

But not to purſne this Metaphyſical Parallel any 
further, let us return to conſider this Union, as 
tis repreſented in Holy Scripture. Now there 
are but two ſorts of Union in the World, Natu- 
ral and Moral. And the Holy Spirit has made 
Choice of the Cioſeſt of each, whereby to Figure 
out to us the Union betweenChrilſt and hisChurch. 
The cloſeſt of Natural Unions 1s that between 
the Head and the Boay ; and the cloſeſt of all Mo- 
al Unions 1s that between the Ausband and the 
Wife, And both theſe are by the Holy Spirit ap- 
plied to this Myſtery, 

Thus 1s Chriſt ofrentimes calPd the Head of 
the Church, and the Church the Boay of Chriſt. | 
Thus again is he ſtyled the Bridegroom, and the | 
Church honour'd with the Name of his Spo#/e. | 
And becauſe this Latter Figure carries in it more 
of ſenſible endearment, therefore is it of more 
frequent uſe, and withal of more Ancient Date, 
For beſides that Azam firſt open'd this Myſtery, 
and by his Miraculous Marriage typified to us 
that of Chriſt with his Church, which came out 
of the Wounded Side of our Lord, as Eve was 
taken out of Adam's ; the Prophets have alſo gi- 
yen our Lord the Title of Bridegroor: in the Old 
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Teſtament. The 45th Pſalm 1s a plain Spiri- 
tual Epithalamium, and 10 is the whole Book of 
Canticles, and the Holy Baptiſt, in whom both 
Types and Propheſie expire, calls him expreſly 
by the Name of Bridegroor. 

Strange Miracle of Humility and Love ! That 
everGod ſhould come down to ſeek aSpouſe upon 
Earth! Was it not enough, O Bleſſed Jeſu, that 
thou waſt one with the Father and Holy Spirit, 
in the Eternal Trinity ? Was it not enough that 
thou hadſt made thy ſelf one with our Mortal 
Fleſh, by aſſuming our Nature, but that thou muſt 
yet heap Myſtery upon Myſtery, as if thon wert 
not yet near enough allied to us, mult alſo niake 
thy ſelf one with thy Church? But ſuch is thy 
Love to Man, as not to be contented with axe 
ſigle Union with him? And fo great thy Conde/- 
cention, as if thou need'ſt a Partner, to compleat 
thy Happineſs, and as if it were no more good 
for the fecond, than 'twas for the firſt Adam to 
be alone. 

Theſe are the two Principal Figures, under 
which the Scripture Pictures out to us the Love 
of Chriſt to his Church, and his Union with 1t. 
Not that they riſe up to the heighth of the My- 
ſ{tery, but becauſe they come the neareſt of any 
to it, For indeed they fall vaſtly ſhort, and give 
but a faint ſhadowy reſemblance of what they are 
intended to repreſent, And therefore as we have 
hitherto repreſented the dearneſs between Chril: 
ang his Church, by that between the Head and 
the embers, and the Husband and Wife, ſo we 
may, and with better reaſon, invert the Order, 
and propoſe the Former as an Example and Mea- 


fore for both the Latter. And 'cis oblerree 
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that St, Paul does fo : For, ſays he, Huſbands love gpher. g. 
your Wives, even as Christ loved the Church. And 25. 
again, No Man ever yet bated his own Fleſh, but Ver. 29- 
nouriſhes and cheriſhes it, even as the Lord the Church. 
Where you ſee che Love of Chriſt to his Church 
is not, as before, ſet out by that of Married 
Perſons, and that of a Man to his own Fleſh, but 
theſe are ſet out and 1lJuſtrated by the other. 5So 
great and tranſicending all Love; yea, even all 
Knowledge, is this Love of Chriſt to his Church. 
But *cwill appear yet greater, if we take a 
Proſpect of it in the Second Light, namely in 
thoſe Real and Actual Proofs whereby Chriſt 
himſelf has expreſs'd this his moſt excellent and 
otherwite incredible Love. And certainly they 
are ſuch as never were, will, or can be piven by 
any other Lover. For (to make the Proſpett as 
ſhort as may be) was It not an amazing inſtance 
of Love for the great and ever-bleſſed God, who 
could neither be advantaged by our Happinels, 
nor damaged by our Miſery, to come down and 
aſſume our Nature in its meaneſt Circumſtances, 
to live a needy and contemptible Life, and die a | 
painful and execrable Death, and all this to re- | 
concile a Rebel, to reſtore an Apoſtate ? Indeed 
the work of Man's Redemption, if we deeply 
conſider the whole Merhod and Contrivance of 
It, is ſuch an Heroick Inſtance of Love, and ſo 
much exceeding that of his Creation, that cis 
well Man was Created and Redeem*d by the ſame 
good being, ſince otherw1fec his obltzations to his 
Redeemer being, ſo much greater than thole to his 
Creator, he would be very much divided and di- | 
ſtrated in his returns of Love and Gratitide. ll 
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But let us reſleCt a little upon the Lyfe, before 
we further conſider the Death of our Redeemer. 
It was one conſtant Argument, one continued 
Miracle of Love, He lived as one purely Devo- 
zed to the good of Mankind. All his Thoughts, 
all his Words, all his A#ions were Love, His whole 
bulineſs was to Glorife his Father, and ( which 
was his greateſt Glory ) to expreſs his Love to 
Man, which tho at all times exceeding wonder- 
ful, yet toward the Evening of his Life it thick- 
en'd and grew ſtronger, like Motion within the 
Neighbourhood of the Center, and as then he 
Prayed, ſo he Loved yet more earneſtly. 

For *cwas then that he wept over Condemn'd 
Jeruſalem, and bedew'd with Tears the Grave of 
Lazarus, *Twas then that with delire he defired 
to cat the Pailoyer with his Diſciples, inſtituted 
a perpetual Monnment of Love, his Holy Supper, 
and left another of Humility, by condeſcending 
to waſh their Feet, 'Twas then that he comfort- 
ed his Diſciples with the variety of the Heaven- 
ly Manſions, with a Declaration that he himſelf 
was the Way, the Truth and the Life, with an 
aſſurance that their Prayers in his Name ſhould be 
efteftual, with a Promiſe of the Holy Spirit, and 
with a Legacy of his own Peace, to compenſate 
for the Tribulation they ſhould meet with in the 
World, *T was then, laſtly, that he recommen- 
ded the ſtate of his Apoſtles, together with his 
own Glorification, in one and the ſame ſolemn 
Prayer to his Father, that he would preſerve 
them in Unity and Iruth, and at length Glort- 
fie them with the whole Body of true Bclievers 
with himſelf in Heaven. And all this at a time 


when one would have thought his own Concern 
ſhou!c 
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ſhould have been his only Mediation, and Fear 
his only Paſſion; for now was he within view of 
his amazing ſufferings, and the ſhade was juſt rea- 
dy to point at the dreadful hours and yet even 
now his Love was truly ſtronger chan Death, and 
the Care of his Diſciples prevailed over the Hor- 
rors of his approaching Agony. 

Which he further ſhewed, by giving up him- 
ſelf toa cruel and ſhameful Death, for the Life 
and Salvation of the World. - A Death ( to ſay 
no more of it ) of ſuch ſtrange Sorrow and An- 
euiſh, that the very Proſpect of it put him into a 
Sweat of Blood, and the indzring it made him com- 
plain of being deſerted of his Father, And then 
that his Redemption might prove efeftual, after 
his ReſurreCtion, he gives Commiilion to his Diſ- 
ciples to go and publith it wit Uh its conditions 

taroughout the world, and orders tiem 211, 23 he 
does here St. Peter, to feed h1s Sheep. And ie ſt: 
the Benefit of his Death ſhould be « rain froftra- 
ted for want of Power to perform the Conditi- 
ons, preſently after his Aſcenſion he i-r.t cown 
the Spirit of Conſolation upon his Apoſties, and 
does continually confer Grace upon,and make 17- 
terceſſion for his Church. So tenderly affeted was 
he toward this his Spouſe, thar even the felicities 
of Heaven could not make him forget her, as he 
further ſhew'd by complainiag in behalf of his 
Church, when from the midft of his Glory he ſaid, 
Saul, Saul , why perſecutcſ} thou me ? Which words 

ew him as much concern'd for the Wouant 65 gle 
ven to his Myſtical, as tor 1..51e he felt in his 7; 
tural Body, 

And now fincc the Love of our Lord to his 
Church is fo excecding, great, ir certainly con- 
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cerns all Chriſtians, eſpecially thoſe whom he has 
intruſted with the care of his Church, to be alike 
minded Which leads me in the ſecond place, 
to conſider the Command here given, and to 
ſhew the great Obligation thar lies upon all ſpirt- 
tual Paſtors, to feed this Flock of Chriſt, which 
is ſo nearly beloved by him. 

Feed my Sheep, ſays our Lord to St. Peter, and 
in him to all the Paitors of the Chriſtian Church, 
who are equally concerned both in the Command 
and in the Duty. 

And that they are ſo, is already ſufficiently 
concluded from what has been diſcourſed con- 
cerning the great Love of Chriſt to his Church, 
To make you therefore more ſenſible of this Du- 
ty, I need only propoſe to your Meditation 
* how attcCtionately our Lord loves his Church, 
** and how dear her Intereſts are to him, that out 
** of this his abundant Love, he has ſet apart a 
** diſtinct Order of Men on this very purpoſe, to 
** promote and further her in the way of Salva- 
* tion ; that he has intruſted the care of her in 
**© their hands, and has made them his Vicegercnts 
* and Truſtees; that *ris a Charge worthy their 
** greateſt Care, for which there needs no other 
** Argument, than that 'tis committed to them, 
* by him who knows the worth of Souls ; that he 
** ſtrictly commands them, as they have any Love 
* or Regard for him, to feed his Sheep ; that 
*©*rwas the very laſt Command that he gave them, 
** when he was juſt leaving the World, and upon 
** the very Confines of Glorification ; and that 
* Jaitly, as this 1s the greateſt Trult that was 
* ever by God repoſed in Men, ſo there will be 


* ke ſeycreit account taken of it at the laſt day, 
Ce AC 
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« at the Great Y3/itatio» of the Biſhop of Souls. 

This is enough, if duly weighed, to ſhew the 
Obligation of this Command, and to conclude 
this part, were it not neceſſary toadd ſomething, 
concerning the manner of diſcharging ir. Feed 
my Sheep, 1s the Command given by Chriſt tothe 
Paſtors of his Church, and we have ſeen the ob- 
ligation of it : But howare they to Feed them? 1 
anſwer, Firſt, by Prayer for their reſpeCtive 
Charges both in Publick and in Private, This is 
the Firſt thing belonging to the Paſtoral Office, 
and accordingly with this St. Paul hegins his Ad- 
monition to his Son 7 imothy, 1 exhort therefore that 
firſt of all, Supplications, Prayers, Inteyceſſions and 
giving Thanks be made for all Men. 

Secondly, by Preaching, with private Inſtru- 
(tion and Admonition, as occaſion ſhall ſerve and 
require: And here their firſt care ſhould be to 
Preach nothing but what is True. Secondly, to 
confine their Diſcourſes to V/efil Tratins, ſuch as 
tend to the promotion of good Life, that which 
the Apoſtle calls the Truth which 1s after Godlineſs, 
Thirdly,to deliver only Plain Truths.For there are 
many Truths which are highly uſeful, and have a 
very Practical aſpect when they are once under- 
{tood, which are not ſoeaſic and obvious to te ſo. 
Theſetherefore ought as much to bewaved as thoſe 
which arenot uſeful, becauſe thouſefal, ſimplyſpeak- 
ing, yet reſpectively they are not, And upon theſe 
two latter accounts we ſhould not trouble our 
Unliearned Auditors, either with Thorny Que- 
[tions and Knotty Controverſies which in them- 
lelves have no Practical Uſe, or with more re- 
fined Theories and School Nicetics,which to them 
are as efcleſs and vnpractical as the other, To 

sE Fecc! 
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them Stones initead of Bread ; And to Feed them 
with tne Zarrer, would be lice placing a Man in 


:, . | ; 
| Feed tiem with the Former, would be to pive 
the Region of yure Ether why, he can't breat; 


{ol Init, and will ſtarve by reaſon of the over-fine- 

| ' | neſs of his Diet. 
1 Nor 1s it enough that the Truths we Preach be 
Ph Uſeful and Plain, unleſs in the Fourth place they 
"i be deliverr'd in a Flain and Intclligible Manner. 
bil For what ſignifies it that the things are in them- 
1188 ſelves Plain, if we make them obſcure in our ex- 


preſſing them; we are all ready enough to laugh 
8 | at the Poor Frier for going about to Preach the 
1'3 Goſpel to Beaſts and Trees; and are not they alike 
| ridiculous, that order Diſcourſes ſo as not to be 
1. underſtood by thoſe that hear them ? Don't theſe 
1% alſo Preach to Beaſts and Trees ? We ought there- 
l [OR fore to conſult the Capacity of our Hearers, and 
| conſider to whom, as well as what we ſpeak. 
ik And to this Plainneſs of Expreſſion we would 
|\biy do well to joyn ſome degrees of Warmth and Con- 
1 it cernedneſs, And this I rather recommend, becauſe 
there are ſome that affect a cold, dead, careleſs 
1 ard heartleſs way of Delivery. But certainly 
"tl this has «s little Decorum in it as it has of Dewo- 
if tion. For ſince the things we ſpeak are ſuppoſed 
'* not only to be Truths, but Concerning and Impor- 
8 tant Truths, what can be more abſurd, than to 
bf ſec a Maa deliver a Ser:r on as drily and inditte- 
ih). rently as one would read a Mathematical Lefure * 
= "Tis ſaid of Fohz the Baptiſt, that he was a Burn- 
font. 5. 35- mg, as well as a Shining Light. And truly we 
have necd of ſuch in this Cold Frozen Age. Plain 
Sermons, Preached with Warmth and AﬀecCtion, 


Iu do more than the Beſt, Coldly deliver'd. Pp 
Ulf NOW 
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know the Story in Exſebizs, of the Heathen Phi- 
!loſopher coming into the Council of Vice, who 
was battled into Chriſtianity by the meer Warmth 
and Heartineſs wherewith the good Old Man ad- 
dreis'd him. He could have reliſted his Arguments, 
but not the Spirit and Zeal wherewith he ſpake. 
And this 1s all I ſhall think proper to remark to 
you upon the Preaching part. 

The next way whereby the Paſtors of the 
Church are to Feed the Sheep of Chriſt, is by du- 
ly adminiſtring to them the Holy Sacrament, 
which 1s their true Spiritual Food, the Manns 
that muſt ſuſtain them in this Wilderreſs, This 
is the moſt proper way of Feeding them, for the 
Body of Chriſt is Meat indeed, and his Blood 1s 
Drink indeed. 

There remains yet one way more of Feeding 
the Flock of Chriſt, without which the reſt will 
ſignif.e but little, and thar is by a good Example, 
Among the other Properties of a good Shepherd, 
our Saviour reckons this as one, that he goes before | 
bu Sheep, and leads them by his Steps, as well as Joh- 10.4. 
with his Voice, There ought to be a Connexion | 
between Hear and Do, but much more between il 
Preach and Do. And he that is not careful of i 
this, as he cannot expect to do much good to if 
others, ſo he will certainly Condemr himlelt. To 
be ſhort ( for I hope I need not inlarge, ſpeaking | 
to Wiſe Men Ya good Preacher, who 1s an ill Li- i 
ver, is ſuch a fonſter as cannot be Match'd in itt 
all Africa. And for his State hereafter, I may lia 
leave it to be conſider*d how great a Condemna- : 
tion awaits him, whom not only the Book of God, "l 
and of Conſcience, but even his own Sermons thall q 


Judge at the laſt Day. 
T4 Theſe 
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Theſe are the ſeveral ways of diſcharging this 
Precept, Feed my Sheep ; to which however | think 
it neceſlary to add one thing more, and that 1s, 
that we Feed them our ſelves, and not by Proxy, 
or Deputation, For our Lord does not ſay to Sr. 
Peter, do thou get ſome body to feed my Sheep, 
bur do thou Feed them thy ſelf. 

For however St, Peter's Shadow might do Cures 
upon the Boay, it muſt be his Perſon that muſt do 
good upon the Soxls of his Charge. To ſpeak 
out plainly what I intend, Non-reſidency is one of 
the greateſt ſcandals of the Reform'd, yea of the 
Chriſtian Religion, contrary to all Reaſon and 
Juſtice, as well as Primitive Practice. And who- 
ever are guilty of it, plainly ſhew, that they are 
Lovers of Eaſe, Honour or Profit more than Lo- 
vers of Chriſt. For certainlv he that Loves 
Chriſt as he ought, will not think himſelf too 
good to feed his Sheep. Which leads me in the 
Third and Laſt place to conſider the Connexion 
and Dependance that is between the Pratice of 
this Command and the Love of Chriſt, Now this 
[| briefly make out upon a double gronnd. 

The Firſt Ground is, becauſe the Love of Chriſt 
will naturally ingage us to Love whatever he 
Loves; and conſequently ſince his Church is ſo 
exceeding dear to him, '"cwill ingage us to Love 
his Church ; and if to Love it, then conſequent- 
ly to be diligent in Feeding it, that being the 
moſt proper inſtance of ſhewing our Love to it. 

The Second Ground is, becauſe the Perſon of 
Jeſus Chriſt conſiſting of a Double Nature, God 
and Man, the Love of him muſt include the 
Love of his Humanity, as well as of his Dijvinity- 
If therefore we Love Chriſt, we Love the Hu- 

man 
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man Nature as well as the Divine ; and if ſo, then 
ie Love Manas Man, conſequently all Men 
and if we Love all Men, we ſhal] defire and en- 
deayour their Salvation, and accordingly take 
care to Feed them with the Bread of Life. 

Upon theſe two Grounds it plainly appears, 
that there is a ſtrong Connexion between the Lo- 
ving of Chriſt, and the Feeding of his Sheep, and 
that ſuch Paſtors as do not well diſcharge the Lar- 
ter, have no right of pretending to the Former. 
This is the Tet whereby both Sr. Perer's, and 
every Spiritual Paſtor's Aﬀection to our Lord 
muſt be tried, If you Love me, Feed my Sheep. 

Let me therctore exhort you all, as you Jove 
our Lord Jeius Chriſt, and as you deſire to be 
Loved and Approv'd of by him, to a ſincere and 


conſcientious Diſcharge of your Paſtore! Duty, to a#,re,28. 


take heed unto your ' ſelves and to all the Flock over 
which tne Holy Ghoſt has mad: you Overſeers, to Feed 
the Church of God, which he has purchaſcd with bs 
9wn Blood. Let me beſcech you to conſider what 
you are, and what you ſhould be. What you are 
by your Charater and Profeſſion, and what you 
ſhould be in the Exerciſe of it, ard therefore to 
take heed to your ſelves, to your D:#rin, and, 
above all, to your Publick Life and Converſation, 
For certainly it cannot be an Ordinary Meaſnre 
of Religion that will ſerve our turn, who are 
concern'd not only to be Good, but Excplary, 
and muſt Live well for others as we!l as for or 
ſelves ; what therefore is Perfe&ion in others, will 
be but ſtrift Duty in us. The Devotion of our 
Vrdinary Days ought to exceed that of their Feſt i- 
vals; and we ſhould Live in as much Warmth ot 
P "t1inn as they Die. wel ray|e nagt yourr © cr2v- 

Coe 
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Toy TuToy x4Aay «gov, In all things ſhewing thy ſelf a 
Pattern of good Works : That's our Rule, we ought 
to be Patterns and Examples of aHoly and refined 
Converſation, Let your Lamps therefore be al- 
ways trimm'd, and your Lights always burning, 
and that with ſuch Brightneſs, as to ſhame thoſe 
that will not be allure by the Glory of the Flame. 

And that you may the better do all this, let 
me defire you all frequently and ſeriouſly to me- 
ditate upon the Excellent Example of the great 
and good Shepherd Chriſt Jeſus, whoſe Life was 
wholly employ'd, and at laſt laid down for the 
good of his Sheep. Ipray you ( My Reverend 
Brethren ) conſider this, and all that has been 
ſaid, that ſo when this great Shepherd ſhall re- 
turn to viſit his Flock, you may all give up the 
ſame Account to him, that he did to his Father, 
Thoſe that thou gaveſt me I have kept, and none of 
them ws loſfF. Amen, 


CONTINUED: 


BEING 


A Juſtification of the Author of Chr;- 


ſtian Bleſſedneſs tor his Charging the Se- 
paratiſts with SC HIS M, notwithſtand- 
ing the Toleration. 


ſn a Letter to a Gity-Friend. 
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HE Information you give me concern- 
ing the great Clamour that is made by 
ſome in the Cty againſt our Friend the 
Author of Chriſtian Bleſſedneſs,for con- 

tinuing the Charge of Schiſm at this time againſt 
the Separatiſts from the Church of England, 1am 
the more ready to believe, becauſe I find he meets 
with a great deal of the like Treatment in the 
Country, as far as the Sphere of my Acquaintance 
or Intelligence reaches. I can hardly put my 
Head into any Company, but where I hear him 
either Paſſionately rail'd at by Popular uneduca- 
ted Tongues, or gravely condemn'd by thoſe of 
more ſober and improved Underſtandings; who, 
though no Enemies to his Perſon, have yet but 
little Charity for his Cauſe. Nay, ſeveral who 
know nothing at all of the Book, and ſo cannot 
direftly and expreſly condemn it, do yet ſhew 
how ready they would be upon occaſion to do fo, 
by declaring their Judgments againſt the Propo- 
lition maintain'd in it. 

For I find 'tis a thing gencrally taken for grant- 
ed, that the Diſſenters are now no longer under 
the guilt of Schiſm, however they might be charg- 
ed with it before. For, ſay they, the Tables are 
wow turn?d, They have now an Authentick Pa- 
tent for their Separation, and may divide from 


you by Authority. And therefore Jet your In- 


ditmentrun never ſo high, and be otherwiſe ne- 
ver ſo well proved, their Liberty will be their 
| IM - 
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immediate Diſcharge. For, Sir, you muſt know 
that the Toleration is generally ſuppoſed to lay 
all in Commor, to put the Churci and the Con- 
venticles upon a ſquare, and to acquirt thoſe that 
Separate, not only from the Penalty, but from the 
Fault of Non-conformity. 

This Notion, I perceive, has found entertain- 
ment, not only in Vulgar Heads, ( who ſeldom 
think diſtinftly about any thing, but confound all 
things, whoſe Difference 1s not to be felt and hand. 
led, ) but alſo among thoſe of good Natural ſenſe, 
and who have taken a Turn or two of Sholaſtick 
Education, and underſtand ſomething of the 
Meaſures of Reaſon and Conſequence. Particu- 
larly I find this Conceit palles very current among 
Ladies and Gentlemen, who, for want either of 
Leiſure or Ability, or Attention, ſeldom exa- 
mine things to the bottom, but judge according 
to Outhde and Appearance. 

But this | do not ſo much wonder at, when] 
obſerve that Men of profeſs'd Study and confide- 
rable Learning are carried away with the ſamc 
Fancy, which I find gets ground every day ; and 
let me tell you, Sir, among ſome others, beſides 
thoſe whoſe Intereſt is concern'd to have it true. 
| find ſome of theſe begin to talk very odly and 
untowardly in this matter, and not according t9 
their uſual Clearneſs, and accuracy of Judgment, 
vhich they ſtill retain in their other Diſcourſes. 
Bur as for the Intereſted Parties, they catch a: 
this Popular Plea of the Toleration with all the 
greedineſs imaginable, and inſiſt upon it might1- 
ly, ( an Argument, by the way, that they dl- 
ſtruſt their other Defences, ) and are become 


down-right impatient of the Charge of Schiſm, 
ans 
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ind think themſelves not only highly Aﬀronted, 
but greatly Wrong'd and Injured whenever they 
are tax'd with it, and as you know, Sr, are ve- 
ry angry with our Author for continuing the 
Charge, What ? Charge us with Schiſm at this 
time of day, Now we are In Favour, Now the 
Government {miles upon us, Now we have the 
Law on our Side ! 

How far they have the Law of their Side, will 
be better underſtood from what is to follow, In 
the mean time I wiſh that ſome of thoſe who are 
ſo incens'd againſt our Author, and ſo free in 
their Cenſures upon that part of his Book, would 
have took the Conrage to appear againſt him in 
publick, which would have been a much fairer 
and more manly way than either to rail at him 
in Corners, ( which, by the way, are as little 
ſought for by Charity as by 77uth, ) or to peſter 
him with Scurrilous and Abuſive Letters without 
Names. This argues their Fear to be as great as 
their Malice, and that they difiide either to their 
Cauſe, or to their Skill in managing it. Fhe 
truth is, they ovght for their own Credit, as wel! 
as in Juſtice to the Author, either to have Sup- 
preſs'd theirReſentments, or to haveVented them 
In Publick, Which if they had done, I dare un- 
dertake they ſhould not have been diſappointed 
of an Adverſary. 

But it ſeems they have thought kr to make uſe 
of another Method, which though not equally de- 
Clarative of their Senſe, yet with the help of a 
little Spelling and Collating things together may 
(erve to pick out enough of their Meaning. For 
as far as I can gather from what I obſerve, and 
from what I hear, the Sum of all that they ſay 

againſt 
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againſt our Author ( bating impertinent Cavils 
and Foul-mouth'd Reflections ) may be reduced 
to theſe three Heads : 

1. The Falſnels of his Charge, 

2, IheUncharicableneſs of it, 

3. The Unſeaſonableneſs of ir. 

Which Treble Cenſure is grounded upon one 
Common Argument, becauſe, ſay they, the Dit- 
{:nters are Now, by Verrue of their Toleration, 
upon Equal Terms with the Church. 

But, Szr, in the Firſt place, how can that be, 
when One 1s Eftablifd, and the Other only To: 
ferated? Is not Eſtabliſhment more than Liberty ? 
It by Liberty here were underſtood Allowance 01 
Warrant to aCt ( which is the higheſt Senſe of the 
word that the Perſons concern'd ſtand for ) it 
would yet fall much ſhort of Eſtabliſhment, which 
does not only Allow or Permit, but Enjoyn and 
Require. Much more then if Liberty here be 
found ( as I believe it will ) to ſignifie only a Ca- 
pacity of Cling without Puniſhment. Liberty ot 
Allowance 1s much ſhort of Eſtabliſhment, much 
more Liberty of I»punity, And how then are the 
Church and the Diſſenters upon Equal Terms ? 

Some therefore, who better underſtand what 
they ſay, chuſe to expreſs themſelves thus, That 
the Diſſenters have as much Authority for their 
Liberty,as the Church has for her Eſtabliſhment. 
Which implies not Ab/clute Equality, but only 
Equality of Proportion, Now this I readily admit: 
Bur what then ? Therefore they are not guilty of 
5chitm in Cauſeleſly dividing from her Commu- 
nicn, I interpoſe the Term 7 Canſcleſly ) not 
without reaſon, For if they ſay they have ſufil- 
cient Caule for dividing from us, then they 19 

longer 
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longer ſtand to their Plea of Toleration, but put 
their Cauic upon another Iliue, which I think has 
been already fulſiciently examin'd and exvoled. 
ut that which they ſtand for now by che nature 
of their Appeal, ſeems to be this, Thar they are 
not guilty of Schiira, becaule of the Liberty they 
have by the Toleration, which mnſt therefore 
be ſuppoſed to excuſe them from Schiim, though 
they Cauſelcily divide from us, For if they had 
i11t Cauſe for their Separation, then they would 
be cxculed from Schiſm withont a Toleration, 
wich then ned not be pleaded. But this 1s the 
Plea that is now generally iniſted upon for their 
diſcharge from Schiſm, winch mult therefore be 
underitood with this Suppolai, thongh they do 
Cazxſcleſly divide from the Communion of the 
Church. This therefore 15 the crue and explicite 
State of their Plea. 

The Dillenters have now as much Authority 
tor their Liberty as the Church has for her Eſta- 
bliſhment ; And therefore they arc nor guilty of 
Schilm in Caufelefty Separating from her, Now 
this Conſequence [ utterly deny, and Affhrm that 
ſach Separatiſts are as much guilty of Schitm now, 
after the Toleration, as they were defore. 

To make this Clear, we muit, in the Firſt 
place diſtinguiſh between the Law ur ſelf, and 
the Saniion of the Law. By tre Law it ie!t here 
I underitand the bare Simple Propotition, where- 
in either the doing or the not. doing ſnch a thing 
Is enafted. By the Sanction of rhe [aw 1 under- 
Itand thoſe External Motives which are propoſed 
and ſolemnly annex*d by the 1 aw-giver to his 
Law as an inragement to Obedience, that is, 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Theſe Sanctions, _ 
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they are ſometimes made a part of the Law, az 
when we ſay the Penal Part by way of Contra- 
diiiinton to the Preceptivez yet properly fpeak- 
12, tey Are no part of the Lawat all, but on- 
ly Accci.ries or Appendixes pradentially added 
tor, 2s Lxvedients for the better inforcement 
of Obedicnce, The Law it felt is wholly com- 
pleated in rhe Propoſition, from which the San- 
Ction is as much diltintt as the Hedge is from the 
Incloſure, or the Ground which it incloles, 
This Diitiattion nacurally leads us into ano- 
ther, as buing dependent upon it, For if the 
Sanction be a diſtinct thing irom the Law, then 
we muſt alſo, 2dly, diſtizgutſh berween the Abo- 
liſhing of the Sanction and the Abvlithing of the 
Lay, and between tne Suipenſion of the SanCtion 
and the Sujpenſion of the Law, and much more 
yet between the Suipeniion of the Sanction and 
the Aboliſhmenr of the Law. If the Law and the 
Sanction were one and the ſame thing, yet the 
Suſpenſion of the Sanction could not be an Abo- 
liſhmcnt of the Law, becauſe Szſpenſcon is not Abo- 
lifkment. Much leis then can the Svſpenſion of the 
Sanction be an Aboliſhment of the _ upon the 
Sunpoſition of their DO hele things 
therefore ovght czrefully to be Aitineatthe 
From the Diltinetions premiſed, this Con- 
clvfion wulnecellarily arife, That the Directive 
or Preceptive part of the Law may {till remain 1n 
force, though tue Penal part (1 ſpeak according 
to Commor «fc ) be removed, whether it be by 
Aboitihment or by Sifpenſion, For ſince the Pre- 
ceptive and the Penal part. are ſuppoſed to be 
wholly Jiſtin&t, Tis impoihible that a Change 
made in the One ſhouid ar all afie& the Other, 
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unleſs you could ſuppoſe ſome Connexion or 
other to intercede between them. As for in- 
ſtance, the Soul and Body being ſuppoſed to be 
Subſtances really diitinct, cis impoſhible that a 
Change in the One ſhould at all aftect che Other, 
unleſs there were ſuch a Law of Connexion be- 
tween them, that Certain Thoughts in the Soul 
ſhould raiſe Certain Motions in the Body, and 
that Certain Motions in the Body ſhould occaſion 
Certain Thoughts in the Soul, which is what we 
call the Yieal Union between Soul and Body. In 
like manner ſay I concerning the Preceptive and 
the Penal part of the Law, that upon Suppoſition 
of their real diſtin&tion tis impoſſible that a 
Change in the One ſhould art all afteCct the Other, 
unleſs there ſhould happen to be ſuch a declared 
Connexion between them by the Will of the Le- 
eiflative, that upen the Cealing of the One, the 
(ther alſo ſhould Ceaſe ; or unleſs the Nature 
of the thing inter ihe Neceſlity of it. Neither of 
which may be pretended in the preſent Caſe, as 
| ſhail have Occaſion ro ſhew in rhe Proceſsof 
this Argument. Art preſent | ſuppoſe it, and do 
therefore ſay rhat the Freceptive part of the Law 
may, and will ſtill remain in force, though the 
Penal part ( which is diſtinct trom it ) be re- 
mov d. 

Whence it will further follow, that the Pre- 
ceptive part of the Law does at preſent actually 
remain in full force. For all that a Toleration 
does or can do, isonly to remove the Penalty, 
where there 1s an Eſtabliſht National Church. Ic 
is not there a Liberty of Allowance, but only a Li- 
berty of Impunity. I ſay where there 1s an Eita- 
bliſht National Church, For indeed where there 
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isno Legal Eſtab iſhmeat for the Publick Excr - 
ciſe of Religion, a 1oleration would he a Liber- 
ty of Allowance, ( 1 mean as far as the State or 
Civil Law can £1ve an Allowance in this matter ; ) 
bur where there is {uch an Eſtabliſhment, there 
it can only be a Liberty of Impunity. Therenr 
only tuſpends or takes away for a time the Penal 
part, which will not excute from tranf{greſſing 
224144 the Preceptive, which, where-ever there 
Is « }:+.onal Eſtabliſhment, Rtill Lives, Breathes, 
Spears, Cemmaiids, and Ob'iges too under Sz, 
though not undur Czvil Penalty. 

Every one knows, that has either Read or 
Thought any thing abont the Natvre of Laws, 
that a7eleration 1s very much ſhort of a Diſpen/atz- 
0n.But now aD1ſper/ation does notAboliſh the Pre- 
cept of the Law, much leſs then may a Toleration 
bs ſuppoſed able to do it. Indeed a Diſpenſation 
docs ſome way affect the Preceptive part of the 
Law, and that 1s it whereby it exceeds a Tolera- 
tion. It js indeec a prefent Suipention of it, not 


an abſolute tzcorough Suipenhon, but a Suſpenſ- 


on with relation to ſuch a paiticular Perſon or 
Action, in reſpeCt of which, the preſent Courſe 
of the Law is interrupted. But now a Toleration 
does not ſo much as affect the Preceptive part of 
the Law, it has no manner of efiect upon it, 
much leſs can it Aboliſh it, or Null the Obliging 
force of it. All therefore that it can do is only 
to remove the Penalty. 

And this is the true Difterence, and perhaps the 
Only one that can be aſſigned berween a Diſpenſa- 
254972 and a Zoleration. A Diſpenſation does, for 
the preſent, and to ſorne intents and purpoles, 


hind up or ſuſpend the Preceptive part of the 
| ].aW, 
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Law, and interrupts the Authoritative and Ob- 


lizing Power of it, and thereby makes it. not on». 


ly cConiiitent wit Impunity, but with Innocercy r9 
ct againlt it. For it makes the Law as no Law 
with reſpect to the Perion or Perſons difj;-nsd 
with, and for the time while they are dijpens'd 
with, But now a Toleration does not pat any 
ſuch Effect ( indeed not any at all ) upon the rre- 
ccptive part of the Law. It neither ſtrikes it, nor 
Is levelld at it. All the Execution that it does, 
or is delign'd to do, 1s upon the Penal part, which 
indeed for the time 1s wholly remoy'd by it, So 
that a Diſpenſation does as much exceed a Tole- 
ration, as an Abrogation does a Diſpentation. In 
that a Diſpenſation does do no more than Sulpend 
the Preceptive part, it falls ſhort of an Abrogati- 
on, which Abſolutely and Univerſaily removes It, 
And in that it does fo much, It exceeds a Toleras 
Lion, which only takes olt the Penalty, V vIthout 
0 much as touching either the SubFance or the 

'ertue of the Law, 

And thongh this be clear and plain enou2k by 
the Evidence of its owa Light ; yer, | conf2ſs, ?ils 
{ome ſatisfation tot me, and 13m: y bs more {0 
tO others who tct a greater value e npos Authort- 
ties than I do, to find fo great and fo well-ap- 
prov'd a Judge of the AbitraCt and gencral Rea- 
fon of Law as the Celebrated Szarez to bc of the 
lame Judgment wich me in this matter. For. 
on he, in his Book De Leon; ipeaking of the 

Efiects of a Diſpen{ation of a Homane I aw, Dij- 
penſatio pls ejt < auaimn Per mijjto, ), & Fermi i119 proprie 
fumpta CG fecundum Communent u wm. you et Di/- 


pen{atio. Alquar A) Cn PErmiiftere 107 aliug [1g - 
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Diſpenſare. Mam Dew permittit Peccatum, in qu 
non Diſpenſat. Alter vero permittere fignificat iden 
quod ſinere impune operar; malum, ut in Republica di- 
cuntur altqua peccata permitts ;, Er quand9 id fit ex 
aecreto Legs, aicitur permiſſio eſſe Legu effeftins. 1l- 
la vero non relaxat Legem, quandogquidem 101 excn- 
ſat Culpam, quam propria Diſpenſatio tollit. Et ideo 
neque illa dicetur Diſpenſatio, A Diſperſation is more 
than a Permiſſion or Toleration ( ior "ris all one, both 
as to the import of the word, and Szarez's con- 
ſtant way of uſing it ) and a Permiſſion properly ta- 
ken, and according to Common uſe 15 not a Diſpenſa- 
tion, For ſometimes to permit ſignifies no other than 
voluntarily not to hinder, which 1s not to Diſpenſe, 
For God aves permit Sin in which he does not Diſpenſe, 
Sometimes again to permit ſronifies the ſame as to 
ſuffer the doing of an Evil with Impunity, as ſome Sins 
are ſaid tobe permuted in a Common-wealth, And 
when ths 1 done by vertue of alegal Decree, then ſuch 
a Permiſſion 1s ſaid to be the Effett of the Law, But 
this does not relax the Law. in as much as it does not 
excuſe the Fault, which a proper Diſpenſation takes 
away. And therefore neither may ths be ſaid to be 4 
Diſpenſation. 

Suarez, here diſtinguiſhes of a twofold Suffer- 
ance or Toleration ; the Suffering an Evil to be 
done, or the bare not hindering the doing of 1: ; 
and the Suffering it to be done with Impunity- 
And both theſe he ſcts below a Diſpenfation. 
The former kind of Toleration is the leaſt that 
can be imagin'd, and indeed is ſo little as to Þc 
conſiſtent with the ſtricteſt Kind or State of Go- 
vernment that is. All Governours do 1 olJeratc 
at this rate, even God himſelf, who, as He fays, 
aoes permit or not hinder the committing of Sin. The 

atter 
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jatter kind of Toleration is a degree above the 
former, as adding to Ic the doing with [mpunity. 
And this indeed is too much to conſiſt with the 
Strictneſs of Government, and therefore is not 
uſed in every Kind or State of it, Neither God 
nor Man do always Tolerate after this manner. 
For indeed it is a Relaxation of the Government, 
not as to the Legi/lative, but only as to the Eve- 
cutjve part of it. kut though it be ſo much great- 
er thanthe former ſort of Tolcration, yet it is al- 
ſo at the ſame Lime as much leſs than a Diſpenſa- 
2107, in that a Diſpenſation does, in ſome re- 
ſeas, wholly ſuſpend even the very Obligation 
of the Law, which a Toleration does not ſo much 
as Relax, or any way Aﬀect, but only Suſpends 
the Penalty annex'd to the Tranſgreſſion of it. 
So that though it be ſome Mitigation of the Go- 
vernment, and thereby exceeds a bare limple Per 
miſſion, yet it is no Abatement of the Law, and 
therein falls ſhort of a Diſpeniation. 

The ſhort of this matter is, A!) Permiilion may 
be confider®d either as of Right, or of Fatt, Per- 
miſſion of Right is the ſame with a Di'peniation, 
which diſarms the Law of its preſent Authorlty 
and Obligation,and makes it no Favir to do ©. hers 
wiſe than is Commanded. Permiſſion of Fact 15 
twofold, either the bare ſuſfering or not hinder- 
Ing the doing of an Evil, which may ve call'd d a 
Simple Permiſſion : Or the ſufferi ing it to be done 
without Puniſhment, which is a Toler ation, "I his 
Latter Permiſſion, thongh i ic be greater than the 
Immediately preceding, yet 'Tt!s 8s much lefs 
than the Firſt, as reaching no higher than tic 
Sanction, whereas that pits a pre! at reſtraint 
Upon the very Power of the Lav 
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This I take to be a true aud diftinCt Idea of a 
Toleration, both as it is in its own proper na- 
ture, and as it ſtandsin relation to other Changes 
that concern the Adminiitraiion of the Law. 
From whole Authority and Obligation 1t does not 
In the leait d:miniſh, but only lays a reſtraint 
upon The Exccution of it. It does not develſt the 
Law of any parc of her Sovercignty, but only 
Sheaths up ker Sword of Difcipline ; it docs not 
Silence her ce, but only Stays her Hand, In 
ſhort, there is nothing more nor leſs in it, than 
a Suſpenſion of the Penal part of the Law, 

This is al} thatirt car do, and perhaps more than 
it ought, For | believe there ought ro beno ſuch 
thing as a Toleration, and that "tis more than ci- 
ther the Church or the State can rightfully grant, 
For not to in{it upon that Truit which ſeems to 
be repos d in them,to defend and ſecure both Uni- 
ty of Faith and Unity of Worſhip ; if there ought 
to be a Toleration, then there ought to be no 
Eſtabliſhment, ( for to what purpoſe is an Eſta- 
bliſhment, whoſe Order muſt never be exccu- 
ted ? ) But *tis a ſtrange thing if Human Laws 
may not be aliow'd to oblige to the ſame thing to 
which the Divine Law is acknowledg'd troOblige, 
that is, to Ecclefialtick Unity, Which becauſe 
required by the Divine Law, ovght alſo to be re- 
quired by Human Laws, and conſequently there 
ought to be no ſuch thing as a Toleration. And 
beſides, thoſe that ſay there ought, ſeem to me 
to be guilty of a Centradictory, Self-inconſiſtenTZ 
Propoſal, and not rightly to underſtand what 
they wouid have. For if they will have Liberty 
cf Conſcience granted to any, then certainly the 
Supreme Anthority of the Nation mult be allow d 

this 
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this Liberty. And then let us {uppoſe ( as well 
we may )that he thinks himſelf Obliged in Duty 
and Conliclence to uſe the Power that is in his 
hands, to ſuppreſs all Religions but the true one, 
that is, all but that which he himſelf conceives 
to be true. And what then will become of the 
Toleration ? Nor ought the Magiſtrate to be 
blamed for ſo doing, For having once allow'd in 
general that every Man ovght to have Liberty of 
Conſcience, you ought not to think it hard chat 
the Magiſtrate aſſumes this Liberty of aCting ac- 
cording to his Conſcience, though by doing fo 
he reſtrains and hinders yours, as he certainly 
will in caſe he make uſe of the ſame Liberty. So 
that Abſolute and Univerſal Liberty of Conſci- 
ence is a down-right contradictory, inconſiſtent 
Suppoſition ; which one Conſideration, by the 
way, 1s ſufficient to overthrow all that a Late 
Author has pleaded in its behalf, 

But I ſhall purſue this no further, as being on- 
ly 2 Digreſſion from my Preſent Concern. What 
I ſtand for now, is this, That a Toleration, when 
Itis granted, implies no more than only a Remo« 
val of {nch Penalties as the Law would otherwiſe 
Iaflict upon thoſe who Diſobey it. That it does 
not either Abrogate,or Suſpend,or Diſpenſe with: 
the Law, but only bridles andreins up the Execu- 
tion of it. All which is to be underſtocd with 
the fore-mention'd Condition, where there is an 
Eſtabliſh'd National Church. 

And this ( notwithſtanding the Tolerztion ) is 
the preſent Caſe in Englavd, where there is 2 
Church Eſtabliſht by the I.aw of the L and, ang 
inveſted with porp Temporal as weil as s ECCIC- 

laſtical Rights and Priviledges, where he e Pu 
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lick Liturgy ſtands Authorized by ſeveral As 
of Parliament, where Articles of Religion and 
Conttirutions and Canons Eccleſiaſtical are ailo 
Confirm'd by the ſame Authority, where the Acts 
of Uniformity remain unrepeal'd as before, and 
where even the Diſlenters themſelves are all re- 
quired to pay Titnes to the Publick and Legally- 
appointed Miniſtry. Which is alſo a plain and 
certain Argument that rhey are required to at- 
tend upon it, and conform to it. For is it ima- 
ginable that the Laws ſhould Oblige them toCon- 
tribute their part to the Support and Mainte- 
nance of that Worſhip, to which they do not en- 
joyn them to Conform ? This would be againſt 
the very Suppoſition of an Eſtabliſhment, and 
would place the Church and the Conventicle up- 
on an equal ground indeed, that is, It would 
make neither of them Efabliſþt, but both only 
Tolerated, But they confeſs the Church to he 
Eſtabliſht, and ſo indeed ſhe is as much as ever ; 
and therefore the only Change made by the To- 
leration is, that the Penal part of the Law 1s, for 
the preſent, laid aſide. As for the Preceptive, 
that ſtands where it did, and Obliges under Sin, 
though not under Civil Penalty. 

And if ſo, then thoſe who now divide 
from this Church eſtabliſht by Law, which Law 
does alſo require their Communion with it, are 
true and proper Tranſgreſlors againſt the Law 
and if they do it Cauſelelly, are alſo guilty of the 
Breach of Charch-Unity, that is, of Schi/mr, not- 
withſtanding any Publick Order for the not in- 
fliting the Puniſhment otherwiſe due to them for 
ſotranſgreſſing. This canno! excuſe themeirher 


from Diſobedience to the Stacc, or from Schiſm 
in 
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in the Church, with whoſe Eſtabliſhment they 
are {till Obliged to Conform as far as Lawfully 
they may, though nor accountable to the in 
for their Non-conformity. Thus the Jews were 
juſtly taxable with diſobedience to their Law in 
the matter of Arbitrary Divorce, though for 
ſome Prudentisl Reaſons tolerated in the Pra- 
(tice of it by doſes their Chict Magiſtrate, The 
Effet of which Tolcration ( as our Saviour him- 
ſelf expounds it ) was -not Janocency, but only 
Impunity. 

Azainſt what has been hitherto diſcours'd, | 
know but of one Objection that a Man would not 
be Aſhamed to Urge, or Impertinent to Anſwer, 
or that deſerves the Expence of Ink and Paper. 
But there is another which I muſt firſt take in my 
way, becaule *tis thrown upon me, and is very 
loud and importunate for Satisfaction, which 
muſt therefore, I think, be given it forquietneſs 
lake. 

In the firſt place then it 1s pleaded, that this 1s 
No Orainary Toleration, T hat It is not a bare Su- 
pine Negle& to animadvert, a kind of Drowſie 
tir, or Nodding of the Government, no, nor a 
defign'd and deliberate Connivance only, nor yet 
a Private act of Indulgence declared by the Will 
and in the Name of the Prince alone 5 But that 
tis an Indulgence granted and ſetled by an ACi 
of the whole Legiſlative,by the j joint Concurrence 
of King and Parliament : ; that tis a Toleration 
by Law, by the ſame Law upon which the Churci: 
it ſelf is er ected, and by which it ſtands. This 
IS the Common Popular Objection, and there is 


not a Woman, or a Shopkeeper, but what 1s Big 
with it. 
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Now 1 grant the Diſſenters that they have 2 
Toleration ſettled by Law, and that therefore 
this 15no Ordinary I oleration, and 1 know they 
are not a littie puffed vp with ic. And by the 
way, Sir, twould makeevena very grave Man 
{mile to ſee how thaſe Men who have been hi- 
therto tuch Deſp:iers and Vilifers of a 1Vartional 
Eſtabliſhment, are now lifted up with the Conceit 
of a National Liberty. Of what advantage this 
may prove either to themſelves, or to the Nati- 
on, or tothe genera Intereſt of Religion, 1 Jeave 
to wiſer Heads to Conjecture, and to Time to 
ſhew 3 but in the mcan while I fancy this their 
Plea, from the Extraordinarinetſs of the Tolera- 
tion, will do%em but little ſervice, For 'tis the 
unhappineſs of this Objection that it proceeds 
upon a wrong State of the Queſtion. The Que- 
ſtion is not concerning either the Kind or the 
Degree of the Authority, but concerning the Na- 
ture and the Extent of the Grart ;, not by what 
they arc Anthorized, bur i what, whether ro 
act Allowedly and with Innocence, or only Un- 
reſtraincdly and with Impunity ? And to what 
purpoſe then do they infilt vpon the Greatneſs of 
the Authority ? 

If it be ſaid, that this is no Miſtaking the 
State of the Queſtion, but an Inferring the thing 
dented, viz. Liberty of Allowance, from the 
Greatneis of that Authority whereby this Solemn 
{oleration 1s grantcd : | anſwer, that then the 
Inference is groſly Falſe and logical. ? Tis cer- 
tainly a very pleaſant way of arguing, to inicr 
the greater extent of the Grant from the Great- 
neſs of the Authority whereby it is made, as if 2 
Leſſer Grant might not be the Eficct of a Great- 
er Authority SUP” 
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Suppoſe that inſtead of ofes, God himſelf 
114 been the Author of the | oicration concern- 
iog Arbitrary Divorce among the Jews, This To- 
leration was Indecd given by /doſes without any 
Divine Commiſſion tor it, as far as appears. But 
{uppoſe it had bcen given by God himſelf. Ir 
will be rcadi:y granted that iuch a Toleration as 
this wou!d nave been of much greater Authorlt- 
ty than the other, indeed of the greateſt in the 
World. But would it thercfore have been to 
any higher Purpoſe or greater Eitect ? No, that 
does not follow. Adoſes his Toleration reachr 
as far as [mpunity, and a Divine one would have 
reacht no further. It wouid not have producd 
any 0:her EiteCt, though pcrhaps It might have 
been a further Security and Eſtabliſhment of the 
ſame, Though the Authority it ſelf be Greater, 
yet the thing granted by that Authority may Be 
the ſame ther is otherwiſe granted by a Leiier ; 
and if there be nothing cite in the Bnſinels but 
only a greater Degree ot Authority, 1t mult and 
will be fo. And thus ?tis in the Cafe before us. 
Though 3 T oleration by ACt of Parliament be of 
greater Authority thay a Tolcration by ihe fole 
Will and Pizature of the Prince, yet it is not to a 
greater Eft:. And though the Ditlenters have 
now as much Authoricy for their Liberty, as the 
Church has for her Eſtabliikmenrt, yer *cis only 
for Liberty, that is, ( as appears by what has 
been ſaid ) [mpuzity. 

When therefore ris pleaded that this is no Or- 
Ginary Toleration, *cis plain that there is a dou- 
blemeaning in the Propolition, It may be un- 
W&rſtood either as tothe Authority of it, or as £9 
ihe Efett of ir. If as to the Authority, that in- 
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deed is true, but nothing at all to the purpoſe, 
as being belide the State of the Queſtion. If as 
to the Effect; that I affirm and have ſhewn to be | 
falſe, The EffeCt of this Toleration reaches not | 
an Inch further than thar of a leſs Solemn One 
would have done; perhaps, conlidering ſome 
particular Reſtri&ions whereby it is qualify, 
not ſo far. But to be ſure it can extend no fur- 
ther, the greateſt Effet of both being only Ex- 
emprion from Puniſhment, So that you ſee this 
Objection 1s quite difarm'd, and indeed 1s too 
weak and empty to abide any lonper Trial. 

The truth 1s, I ſhonld not have kept it ſo long 
nnder Examination, were It not. for the Populz- 
rity of ir, and that great Noiſe that is mad: 
abont It. Tits not its Moment, bnt its [mports- 
nity that has procured 1t to full a Hearing. For 
indeed in 1t feif it is weak and filly enough. 
Thongh yet I think it is the Beſt by much that 1: 
vied, or that the Men I am dealing with have In- 
vention enonahto nrg2. But I will be fo kind to 
them, for once, as to put a Better Objection into 


their hands; and if they think I do not propoſeit 


enough to their advantaye, I:t them take it and 
manage 2t thernlelves, 

You may pizaſe to rermember,s;y, that a litthk 
further backward, ſpeaking of the DiſtinCtion 
that is between the SanCtion of the Law, and th 
Law it ſelf ; I ſaid *twas impoſſible that a Chang® 
in the One ſhould at ali af:& the Other, unleb 
there was a Connexion between them, ariling 
21ther from the declared Will of the Legiſlative, 
or from the Nature of the thing it ſelf. 

Now in this I may ſeem to have laid a Founc# 


:ion for a very ſtrong ObjeQion. For it nay : 
plead- 
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pleaded that there is ſuch a Connexion, not from 
che Will of the Legiſlative declaring ſuch a de- 
pendence between the Law and the Sanction, 
that upon the Ceaſing of one,the other alſo ſhall 
Ceaſe: This, I ſuppoſe, will not be pretended, 
nor do I ſee any room for ſuch a Pretence. But 
from the very Nature of the thing it {elf ſo re- 
quiring. 

For it. may be ſaid, that althongh the Sanftion 
of the Law be, as we have ſhewn, a Diſtin& 
thing from the Law it ſelf, that is, the Penal 
part from the Preceptive, yet it is Eſſzntial and 
Neceſlarv to the Obligation of it. And there- 
fore that which removes the Sanction, does alſo 
by Conſequence remove the Obligation of the 
Law 3 And conſequently ſince a Toleration 
( 2s is acknowlege'd ) removes the Sanction of 
the Law, it docs alfo by Vertue of that remove 
the Obligation of it, the Latter not being able 
to ſtand without the Former, any more than rhe 
Body is to live without the Soul. 

[ confeſs if the Sanction of the Law were nece(- 
fary to the )bligation cf it, then notwithſtand- 
Ing all the real i)ifrerence that is between them, 
that which takes away the Sanction, would alſo 
unhinge the Obligation, as that which takes away 
the Soul deſtroys alſo the Life of the Body ; and 
conſequently the Toleration, by raking away 
the Sanction, muſt of neceſſity be allow'd to take 
away the Obligation too, In this there can be 
no great Dithculty, or Diſpute. All the Queſtt- 
on will be concerning the Leading Propoſition, 
whether the Sanction of the Law be neceſſary to 
the Life and Obligarion of it. Here will be the 
ſt Pinch of the Difficulty, as will be better diſ- 
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cern'd, if we Analyze the Argument, by Caſtino 
it into a Logical Form and Order ; wherein ir 
will appear thus : 

If the Toleration takes away the Sanction of 
the Law, it alfo takes away the Obligation of it. 

But according io you it takes away Lhe Sanction 
ot the Law ; 

Therefore it takes away the Obligation, 

The Contequence is dented, and thus proved : 

That which takes away the Sanction, takes 
away the Obligation. 

Therefore if the Toleration takes away thc 
Sanction, It alſo takes away the Obligation, 

The Antecedent is denies, and thus proved : 

If the SanCtion of the Law be Necellary to the 
Obligation of it, then that which takes away the 
the Sanction, takes away the Obligation. 

Butthe San&ion is neceſſary, Cc. 

Here the Conſequence 1s granted, but the Mi- 
nor is denied ; 

Which was the Head and Knot of the Obje- 
Ction, and whoſe Truth comes now to be Ex- 
amin'd, | 

It is a Common Queſtion among Moraliſts, 
Civilians, and Caſuiſtical Divines Vtrum Sanctto 
Penalis fit de Efſentia ſive de Ratione Legs > Whe- 
ther a Penal Sanftion be of the Eſſence or Reaſon 
of the Law ; By which, I ſuppoſe, they do not 
mean, as the terms ſeem to import, whether it 
be of the inward Form and Conſtitution of the 
Law, ( for 'tis plain that it is not ; ) but whe- 
rher it be a Neceſſary Condition to the Obltga- 
ton of it, the {ame thing that is now under! 
Conſideration. 


Il do 
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I do not remember that Swarez takes any no- 
ticeof this matter, which I caunot but wonder 
at in a Perſon that undertakes a juſt and ade- 
quate Account of the Nature of Laws, and who 
often deſcends to the diſcuſſion of Points'of much 
leſſer moment, Though what his Judgment was 
in the Caſe, may be ſufficiently Colledted from 
what he dilcourſes concerning the ſeveral ways 


whereby Laws may ſuſter a Change, Among « cob 


which I do not find that he has any Mention of 
the Removal of the Penalty, which he conld not 
nave omitted, if he had thought that the Sanai- 
on of the Law was neceſlary to its Obligation. 
For then the Removal of 1t would have caus'd 
elther an Abrogation or a Snſpeniton in the Law, 
as ls ured in the Objeftion, But the Qreſtion 
i5 not fo overlookt by Others ; and they. gene- 
rally anſwer In the Negative, that the Sanction 
is not Neceſiary to the Obligation of tlie Law, 
{ ſay generally For I know there are ſome few 
that ſay thar 1t 1s Neceſlary, aid that the Law 1s 
but a mere dead Letter, 2 Body without a Son], 
if it have no Sanction, Nay there are ſome that 
advance one ltep kigher, and fay that the SanAt- 
on is not only neceijary to the Obligation of a 
Law, but that it derives its whole Obligation 
from the Sanction. 
That the Latter of theſe Aſſertions 1s not true, 
» I think, as certain as I wouid Gdelire any thing 
w. be, For I co: era hat if the Law derived 
its whole Obligation trom the Sanction, then 
theſe grand Aboard ieS ; ( not LO Mention any 
ther ) would unavoidably follow 
Firſt, That any Law would Oviige tet the 
Matter of it be never fo wicked and unjuſt, ou 
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the Authority whereby 'tis made never ſo incorn- 
petent, pro7ided it were arm*d with a ſufficient 
Sanction. For the Sanction being ſuppoſed to be 
the only Fountain of Obligation, that being pre- 
ſent, and in ſuch meaſure as is requiſite, the Ob- 
ligation mult needs follow, as every Effteft does 
upon the Being of its intire and adequate Cauſe, 

Secondly, It would allo follow, that no Law 
could oblige conſtantly, unleſs it were backt with 
the greatelt Penalty that is abſolutely poſlible. 
For ſince the Law is ſuppoſed to haveall its Obli- 
gation from the Penalcy, then where there is 
The greater Penalty, there will be the greater 
Obligation ; and conſequently if the Caſe ſhould 
1o happen, that a Man ſhould threaten me if I do 
n0t tranſgreſs the Law, with a greater Puniſhment 
than the Law does in caſe I do, I am then dif- 
charged from the Obligation of the Law, ( as be- 
ing under a greater Obligation |) and may inno- 
cently tranſgreſs it, though it were the Law 
even of God himſelf. Which at one blow would 
ſtrike off the conſtant Obligation of the whole 
Jewiſh Law, For the Law of the Fews being ra- 
tify*d and confirm'd to them only by Temporal 
Penalties, and thoſe not always the greateſt,even 
of the ſame Kind and Orders if a Jew ſhould 
happen to be tempted to tranſpreſs the Law (as 
he eaſily might ) by a greater Puniſhment than 
the Law would inflict opon him for tranſgreſling 
it, upon this ſuppoſition, that the Law receives 
its Obligation from the Penalty, it wonld follow, 
that he would be releaſed from rhe Obligation 
of 1s Law, which I think is Abſurd enough. But 
to this I further add : 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, If the Law be to receive its Oblige- 
tion from the Sanction, then we muſt ſuppoſe it 
therfore to Oblige, becauſe it makes it Reaſona- 
ble or Eligible for a Man to do ſo or ſo,that he 
may avoid ſuch a Puniſhment, for that is all the 
engagement to action that the Sanction can be 
ſuppoſed to add, Bur if this be all, this is not 
to Obligezin Duty, but only in Point of Prudence, 
which indeed is not properly to Oblige at all, 
ſince otherwiſe all rationa! nducements would be 
Laws, Indecd the Propoſal of a Penalty may be 
a good Ground of Periuaſtion why a Man ſhould 
do fo as the Law directs. But it can be no more, 
it cannot lay an Obligation upon the Conicience, 
or make it Sin to do ot:erwiſe. It may move, 
determine, and in ſome Caſes ſecure the Choice, 
but it cannot. Oblige the Will. 

To ſay therefore that the Law Obliges by and 
from the SanCtion, is in cffect to ſay that it does 
not Oblige at all, ſince then it could Oblige on- 
ly by way of Perſuaſion and rational Induce- 
ment, which indeed is. not ſtrictly and properly 
to Oblige. The truth is, upon this Suppoſition 
the moſt Excellent Law of the moſt Sacred Au- 
thority in the World would Oblige no other- 
wiſe than the Demand of a Thief upon the High- 
way, The Thief bids me Deliver, or he'll Pi- 
Itol me. The Law bids me do thus, or I ſhall be 
Puniſh'd. 1 yield vp my Money to the Thief, to 
avoid being Piſtol'd; and I yield my Obeajence 
tothe Lew, to avoid being Puniſh'd. *Tis -poſſt- 

ie here that the 2orive of Ation in both Caſes 
may be the ſame, viz. the avoiding of Evil. But 
| hope no bady will be fo Groſs as to ſay, that 
the Ovligation in both Caſes tis alike too ; that 
A 2. he 
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the Law Obliges no otherwiſe than the Cari» 
mand of a Thief when he comes to Rob me. And 
yet this muſt be ſaid, if it be true, that the Law 
has its Obligation from the Sandtion x for then 
*cis plain, that all its Obligation comes to this, 
That it makes it reaſonable and eligible for me 
to do ſuch an Attion to avoid ſuch an Evil, and 
ſo does the Thief, 

Fourthly, If che Law Obliges purely in Ver- 
tue of the Sanction, then "twill follow, that the 
Law wil] Oblige no further than the SanCtion 
reaches ; Conſequently it will not Oblige the 
Supreme Magiſtrate, who is acknowledged not 
to be ſubject to the Sanction of the Law. But 
this is more than the greateſt Sricklers for Prero- 
gative will allow, and indeed 1s againſt the gene- 
ral Senſe of the greateſt Maſters of Law, whether 
Common or Civil, who generally yield the Su- 
preme Magiſtrate to be under the Dire&:ve, tho 
not urder the Coercive Power of the Law. And 
if ſo, then the Preceptive does not Oblige by 
Vertue of the Coercive, ſince *tis allow'd to Ob- 
lige where the Coercive does not reach. 

Fifthly, This Ayporbeſis of the Law's recetv: 
ing its Obligation from the SanCtion, will, in 
the Conſequence of it, make all Laws purely Penal, 
that is, ſuch as do not oblige Abſolutely, to the 
Fact, but only Conditionally, either to "the Fa 
or to the Penalty z and which therefore arc equal- 
ly ſatisfy'd either by doing what is Expreſs'd, or 
by ſuffering what is Intail'd upon the Omiſlion 
ofit, For ifthe Law be {uppoſed to Oblige by 
Vertue of the Penalty which it propoſes, then its 
Obligation comes to this, That I muſt do ſuch a 
thing, becauſe otherwiſe 1 mult ſuffer ſuch a Pa- 

niſiment 3 
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niſhment ; which is as much as to ſay, that if 1 
do not ſuch a thing, I mult ſuffer ſach a Puniſh- 
ment ; which will again ar laſt be reſolv'd into 
this, that either I muit do fo, or ſuffer ſog which 
thongh it Obliges me Disundtively, leaves me at. 
fall Liberty as to the Determmation of my Choice. 
Which expreſſes t'e true Form and Nature of a 
pure peral Law, Bur 1 ſuppoſe it wii] not be ſaid 
that alj Laws are purely Penal, For then there 
would be no Sin but orly where the Penalty 1s 
declined or reliited ; the Conſequence of which 
2ga1n would be, that all the Sin that 1s in the 
World would only be againlt Human Laws; and 
that there would be no ſuch thing as Sinning 
againlt God, becauſe the Dzvine Jultice can nei- 
ther be evaded nor reſiſted. Which is a Conſe- 
quence that would make ſtrange Alterations, and 
introduce «s itrange Confuſions in the Syſtem of 
the Moral and Intellectual World. 
 Sixthly and Laſtly, If the Obligation of 
the Law proceeded from the Sanction, then 
twould follow, that I am therefore Obliged to 
do, becauſe I muſt Suffer for not doing : But this 
1s ſo far from being true, that the Reverſe of it 1s 
ſo, For I mult therefore Suffer for not doing, 
becauſe I was Obliged to do. For I muſt Suffer, 
becauſe I Sinn'd, otherwiſe my Suffering would 
be unjuſt. And I could not Sin if I were not un- 
der an Obligation ; which being thus Pre-ſup- 
poſed and Antecedent to the Neceſſity of under- 
going the Penalty, ( which is what I call the San- 
ction, ) cannot poſlibly be founded upon it, or 
proceed from it. 
This laſt Argument proves not only that the 
L1w does not derive 'its whole Obiigation from 
XZ the 
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the SanCtton, but alſo that'no Part or Degree of 
it is thence derived, For if the wole Obligation 
be ( as is ſuppoſed ) Antecedent to the Penalty, 
then *tis plain that no part of it is or can be de- 
derived from it. To which I further add, That 
the End of the Sanction is to move and engage 
Mea to pay thet Obedience to the Law which 
they owe. ?*Tis indeed one of the forcible and 
violent ways of recovering a Debt, a Debt which 
Men owe to the Law, and which, if they did 
not owe it, could not be juſtly exafted from them 
under a Penalty. Here then is Duty and Obli- 
zation {uppoſed ( in Order of Nature at leaſt ) 
as Antecedent to the Sanction, and to which the 
Sanction 1s to ſerve as a Meaxs to the End. And 
therefore "tis moſt certain(if there be any thing ſo 
in the Meaſures of Reaſoning )that the Law does 
not derlye its Obligation, or any Part or Degree 
of it from the : SanCtion. And this I take to be 
Vertually at leaſt contain'd in thoſe well-known 
Words of the Apoſtle, Wherefore ye muſt needs be 
Subjett, not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience 
jake. Thereis, I know, ſome Diſpute concern- 
ing the Meaning, and concerning the Extent of 
the former Clauſe ; but whatever be meant by 
Subjection here, and how far ſoever it is to ex- 
tend, this in the mean time is certain, that this 
SubjeCtion, whatever it be, is by the Apoſtle 
preſs'd from a double Principle, Wrath and Con- 
ſcience, which he plainly diſtinguiſhes one;from 
another, as two different Grounds and Induce- 
ments to Sabjection. Ye muſt needs be ſubject 
not only for Wrath, but alſo for Conſcience; that 
is, not only to avoid Puniſhment, but alſo out 
of a Senſe of Duty and Obligation. Wea 
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being here made not only a diſtinCt, but a fur* 


ther degree of Argument for SubjeCtion, ?tis 
plain that 1n the judgment of the Apoſtle the Ob- 
ligation of the Law is not from the Sanction ; 
becauſe if ſo, he need only have ſaid, Te muſt be 
ſubje& for Wrath, which would have been ſuffici- 
ent,as including the other. But whereas he makes 
a Contradiſtinction between them, 'tis evident 
that he that is ſubject only for Wrath, is not 
ſabjett for Conſcience ; and conſequently that 
Obligation in Conſcience does not proceed from 
Wrath, but from ſome other Principle. 

If it be then demanded, Whence does the Law 
receive its Obligation ? I anſwer firſt, that "cis 
enough for my preſent purpoſe to have ſhewn 
that it dnes not receive it from the Santjon. But 
if a more poſitive Anſwer muſt be given, 1 fay 
that the Law has its Obligation from the Autho- 
rity of the Law-giver, who by vertue of his Au- 
thority has a Right to be Obey'd, and to exact 
Obedience by Puniſhments in all his juſt Com- 
mands. 

And this they will at length he driven to ac- 
knowledge, who derive the Obligation of the 
Law from the Sanftion. For when they ſay 
that the Law obliges by and from the Sanction, 
they muſt he underſtood to mean if their Senſe be 
drawn out more at length, that the Law obliges 
me to do ſo, becauſe it obliges me to ſuffer for nor 
doing ſo: But pray how comes the Law to ob- 
lige me to the Latter, to ſuffer for not doing fo? 
Is this by vertue of any other Sanction ? But fo 
we might run on to Infinity. Ir muſt be therefore 
by ſomething elſe. And what ſhould that be but 


the Authority of the Law-giyer ? And if this be 
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thought ſiſhcient to Authorize the Sanftion,why 
{ſhould it not alſo Authorize the Law ? 

If it be further askt, whence has the Law-pi- 
ver his Authority ? I anſwer, It he be a Creature, 
he has it from God, whom I ſuppoſe to be the 
ſole Fountain of all Power, But if the Law-gi- 
ver be God, he has it Originally and Indepen. 
dently in himſelf. But whether it be by the mere 
Super-eminency of his Nature, as ſome fay, or by 
the Benefit of Creation, as others, Jet them dil: 
puie that abound with more leijure than I do, 
and want better employ meat. 

Þut thevgh the Sanction does not give the Law 
its Obligation, or any part of it, may it not: 
however be zeceſſary tot? Yes, if made ſo by the 
Will of the Legitlator (as I ſaid before) Eſta- 
bliſhing ſuch a Connexion between them, that 
upon the Ceaſing of the One, the Other alſo 
ſhall ceaſe. But not 1n any wile from the Nature 
of the thing, For if it be of it ſelf Necefſzry, it 
muſt either be 2s a Canfe, or as a Cono;tion, That 
it is not Neceſſary az a C auſe, we have {ufficient- 
ly proved altcady, by ihewing that It has no part 
in eftecting or producing the Obligation of the 
Law. If therefore it be Necellary, it muſt be 
Neceſlary as a Condition, But that it 1s nor, | 
will now brictly ſhew. 

By a Coraition I underſtand that, which tha 
it has no Cauſal influence upon the EffeCt, yet 
it ſo determines the Efficient Cauſe to act, as that 
without it it will not att. As for inſtance, the 
opening ofa Window, though it be not the Cauſc 
of inlightning the Room, ( for it does Efticient- 
ly inlighten it, ) yet 'tis the Condition of it, as 
being that without which the Sun will not inligh- 

Len 
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fen it. Or to come ſomewhat nearer home, the 
Promulgation of a Law, though it be not the 
Efficient Cauſe of 1ts Obligation, yet it is the 
Condition of it, as being that withour which the 
Law will not oblige, Now the Qieſtion is, Whe- 
ther the Sanction cf the Law bt 1a this ſenſe nece(- 
ſary to the Obligation of it ? 

To which 1 anſwer, By no means. For ſince 
the Obli-ation of the Law is ſuppoſed to owe its 
Birth not. to the Sanction of it, but to other 
Cauſe. ( which has bcen proved already ) there 
can be no manner of reaſon pretended why the 
Sanction would be a Condition neceſſary to the 
aCtual obliginy of ir, but only as it may be eſtcem- 
ed a Sign that fuch a Propoſition is the Will of 
the Legiſlator. For the Law having its whole and 
full Authority within its ſelf independently on 
the Sanftion, needs only a publick Sign that ?tis 
indeed the W1i] of ſuch a Power to make it aCtu- 
ally Obliging. Ii therefore the Sanction be ne- 
ceſſary, it mult be neceſſary as a S7gy, But that 
end being already ſuthciently anſwer'd and fatic- 
fied by the Promulgation of the Law, it cannot 
pretend to any ſuch neceſſity, and therefore to 
none at all. And accordingly we lee, that even 
2 folema Promulgation it ſelf, when it ceaſes 
to be neceſſary as a Sign, ceaſes abſolutely to be 
neceflary, as appears in the Initance*ot the Law 
of Nature ; which becauſe it may be and is other- 
wiſe known, than by a ſolemn Publication of it, 
renders that Circumſtance wholly unneceſſary, 

The ſum Is, if the SanCtion be neceſlary, it is 
neceſſary as a Publick Sign, that bcing the only 
thing ſuppoſed to be further wanting, where the 
Law is otherwiſe ſufficiently Authentick. But it 
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1s not neceſſary on that Account, becauſe of the 
Promulgation, which fully and directly ſerves 
to that End, And therefore It 1s not at all ne- 
ceſlary. 
But may not the Sanction be neceſlary as a Sign, 
where the Law is 70: promulgated ? To this 1 an- 
{wer, firſt, That the Fate of the preſent Cauſe is 
not concern'd in the iſſue of this Queſtion, our 
Laws being ſufficiently promulgated. Bur ſup- 
poſe it were concern'd, it need fear no danger 
from it. For the Queſtion proceeds upon a con- 
tradictory Suppoſition.It ſuppoſes the Law to be 
promulgated and not promulgated at the ſame 
time. For if the Sanction be neceſſary as a Sign, 
then it muſt make the firit diſcovery of the Law, 
which til] then muſt not be ſuppoſed to be known. 
And yet it muſt too, and that before the SanCti- 
on can pretend to be a Sign.For the Sanction can- 
not pretend to that Office till *ﬀtis known ;, and it 
cannot be known till after the Law is known, For 
to know the Sanction, 1s to know that ſuch a Pe- 
nalty 1s by the Zaw annexed to ſuch an Action, 
which preſuppoſes the Law to be known. And 
how then can the SanCtion be neceſſary as a Sign, 
where the Law is not promulgated ? The very 
Suppoſition implies a Contradiction. Whencel] 
further conclude, That 'tis impoſſible that a San- 
ction ſhould ever be neceſſary as a Sign to the 
Obligation of the Law ; which as it receiv'd not 
its Obligation from it, ſo it may and will oblige 
without it, ſince from what has been diſcours'd, 
it clearly appears that it is no way neceſlary to 
the Obligation of the Law, either as a Cauſe, or 
45 a Condition, | 
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I ſay, to the Oblzgartion of it. For I do not 
deny but that a Sanction is very necellary to 
the Znforcement, and better Succeſs of the law ; 
and that therefore ? tis very expedient that all 
Laws ſhould have their Sanctions; partly that 
by them the greatneſs of the Obligation may be 
rated and eſtimated ( it being the general Pru- 
dence of Law-givers to annex greater Penalties 
to more concerning and important Precepts ) 
and partly that by them Men might be the more 
eaſily and ſecurely contain'd within the Limits 

of their Duty ; which without ſome Penal Re- 
ſtraint every little appearance of Intereſt would 
tempt them to tranſgreſs. 

And yet even this is only an Accidental Neceſ- 
ſity, introduc'd by the badneſs of the World. 
For were Men as they ſhou'd be, Wiſe and Good 
( which till the 2fillenninm I deſpair to ſee) they 
would diſcern and be fatisfy'd of the Reaſon and 
Equity of the Law ; and that alone would be a 
ivfficient motive to Order and GCbedience. Biir 
when they are either ſo ſtupid as not to ſee the 
good end of the Law, or ſo profiigate as not to 
TegArC 't, Then comes in this Expedlent of the 
Sanction, arming tae Laws with Penalties where- 
by they may be 1inabled to revenge themſelves 
upon thole uncontidering dilingenuous Perſons 
that do them violence. 

And indeed, conſidering the great and general 
Bruitiſhneſs and Degeneracy of Men, how very 
alienated they are nor only from the Lzfe of God, 
bur even from that of Natural Reaſon too, Lis 
very fit it ſhould always be thus; and that all 
Laws, as well as thoſe of Mount Sinai, ſhould 
have their Thunarmgs and Lightnings to awake 

and 
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and alarm the Paſſions of ſuch Men, who having 
loft their Reaſons, have now nothing elſe to be 
raken hold by. Burt this, I ſay, only proves a 
Sanction neceſſary to the better Inforcement, and 
nor to the Obligation of the Law. 

To which if any one ſhall yet think it neceſlary, 
| ſhall only farther preſs him with one ſentible 
Abſerdiry, which perhaps may ſignifie more with 
ſome Apprehenſions, than an abitratter way of 
of reaſoning : Ir 1s this, That vpon this Suppo- 
jition it would follow, that if God himſelf ſhon'd 
Iimnoſe any Command upon a Creature, without 
annexing a Penalty in cafe of Difobedience, he 
would not be able with all his Authority and 
Divine Supremacy, to oblige that Creature. 
And will any Man, can any Man have the Impu- 
dence or Impiety to ſay ſo ? 

Suppoſe that when God gave that Command 
to Adam, concerning the not cating of the Tree 
of Knowledge, he had not added that other 
Clanſe ( which was the SanCtion of the Law ) 7 
the day that thou eateſt thereof thou ſhalt ſurely ate. 
Will any Man preſume to ſay that Adam would 
not have keen obliged by that Divine Command, 
but might have taſted of the forbidden Fruit 
without Sin { He muſt have but very little reve- 
rence for the Majeſty of God, and as little ſenſe 
of the ſacredneſs of his Authority who would ad- 
venture to ſay ſo, And yet thus he mult ſay if ic 
be true ( what is contended for by ſome ) that 
the Sanction is neceſſary to the Obligation of the 
Law. For whatever Is neceſſary to the Law as 
ſuch, 1s neceſſary to every Law, whether Hu- 
man or Divine. He therefore that holds the 


neceſſity of the Sanction to the Obligation of the 
Law, 
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Law, muſt ſay (if he will be conſiſtent with him- 


{elf ) that the Command of the Great God would 
50t have obliged Ada in caſe there had not been 


a Penalty annex'd to it, If he does not ſzy fo, 1 
ſhould fmile at his /nconſiſtency; and if he does, 
I ſhould tremble for his Impudence 2nd Irreve- 
"HCC, 

But from a Suppoſition to deſcend toa Matter 
of Fat, what will ſuch a one lay to theTenth Come 
mandment, to which ( as the Author of the Chri- 
ftian Bliſſedneſs has rightly obſery'd ) there was 
no Sanction annex'd., Will he ſay, that this Pre- 
cept ſtood as a Cypher in the Decalogue, without 
paſſing any Obligation upen the fews ? This 
indeed would make much to the honour of the 
Divine Wiſdom ; and repreſent Gcd as a very 
notable Law-giver, to Uſher in a Law with fo 
great Solemnity, and afterwards write it with 
his own fingers upon Tables of Stone, when 1t 


could ſignifie nothing but only the filling up of a 


Number, And yet this, as abſurd as it 1s, he 
muſt ſay, that will make the SanCtion necctiar p 
to the Obligation of the Law, If this be true, 
then the Tenth Commandment d1d not oblige. 
But it ſeems the great Apoſtle was of ano other 

Judgment, when he ſaid, I had nor tnown Sin but 
vy the Law : For I had not known Luſt, except the 
Law had faid, Thou ſhalt uot Cover. It feerns then 
that Luſt was 2 Sin, and that by vertne of the 
Tenth Commandment, which 1s here alledged by 
the Apoſtle to prove ir ſo, witch therefore did 
oblige, ſince without Obligation, 25 ods 15 Where 
there is no Law, there can be no Tran{zreflicn 
If it be ſaid, that although the Tenth _ 1193ng- 
ment had no Temporal Sanction © 
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ty annex'd toit, like the other Nine, yet it had 
an Eternal SanCtion, namely the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a future Life, and that *twas by 
vertue of that Sanction that it became Obligato- 
ry. TI anſwer, that this could not be any San- 
Ction to the Fews, to whom it was not plainly re- 
veal'd, though ic be now to us Chriſtians who 
have a full and expreſs Revelation of it. A San- 
Ction not Publiſh'd is no Sanction, as much as a 
Law not publiſhed is no Law ; that is, to any re- 
al Effect or Purpoſe of Government. Indeed of 
the two, Publication ſeems more neceſlary to the 
Sanction than to the Law. For oftentimes the 
natural and inward Reaſonableneſs of the thing 
may in a great meaſure ſupply the place of an 
Expreſs Law, as it did for a long time before 
there was any Expreſs Law given ; but now Pu- 
niſhment is a more Arbitrary thing, and that de- 
pends more upon the W1ll of the Governor ; and 
therefore unleſs there be an Expreſs Declaration 
of it,as there will be no certain ground of expect- 
ing ic, ſo there will be little or no influence de- 
rived upon Men from it. Which makes it abſo- 
Intely neceſſary that the Santion ſhould be ex- 
preſsly declared and publiſhed, otherwiſe it will 
neither have the Nature nor the Efett of a 
Santtion. 

It may indeed be the ſecret intent and purpoſe 
of the Law-giver to inflict ſuch a Puniſhment for 
iuch an Offence; and perhaps in ſome Caſes this 
may b2 juſtly done without declaring before- 
hand that he willdoſo; and this may be ſaid to 
be the Sanction of the Law-giver 3 bur unleſs this 
be openly and plainly declared, it can be no 
S1nttion of the Law, nor can it b2 a Sanction to 


thoſe that arc to be govern'd by it. If 
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If God in his fhrſt ſolemn intercourſe with 
Adam, after the Precept given him, had reſery'd 
that other Clauſe to himſelf, 1: the day that thor 
eateFt thou ſhalt die; or had communicated this 
his Will and Purpoſe to an Azgel, or to any other 
Being, bur not to Adam himlelf, could this have 
been ſaid to have been 1n any reipect a Santtior 
to Adam? No certainly, becauſe not manifeſted 
to him whoſe concern 1t was. Nor for the ſame 
reaſon could the other be ſaid to be a SanCtion 
to the 7ews. 

It muſt therefore either be ſaid that the Tenth 
Commandment did not oblige the Jews ( which 
[ think would be an intolerable Afeertion, and 
withal expreſsly againſt the ſenſe of the Apoſtle, 
declaring Luſt to have been a Sin by virtueof that 
Commandment } or that it obliged them with- 
out any Sanction, and conſequently that the San- 
Ction is not neceſſary to the Obligation of the 
Law : Which is the thing that I plead for. 

If it be ſaid, that though the SanQion be not 
neceſlary to the Obligation of the Law in gene- 
ra], nor conſequently to the Obligation of all 
Laws ; yet it muſt be neceſſary to the Obligation 
of Human Laws, becaiiſe Human Laws do not 
oblige under Sin, and therefore muſt oblige 
only under Penalty, and that therefore ſuch Laws 
without a Sanction will not oblige. I anſwer, 
firſt, That this Objeftion proves a great deal 
too much ; for upon this Suppoſition the Law 
would not oblige to Action even with a Sanction, 
for it wonld not ſo oblige at all. But we ſnp- 
poſe here the Law to have ſuch an Obligation, 
and ſay that the Sandtion 1s not neceſlary to It, 
and conſequently that the remoyal of the Szn. 
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Etion does not remove the Obligation. Our pre- 
ſent Argument therefore is not concerned in this 
Objection. We are hereenquiring what Altera- 
tion the Toleration has made in the ſtate of 
things, by removing the Sanction of the Law, 
whether it has thereby removed the Obligation 
too ? Welay it has not, bur that if tae Law had 
any Obligatioa - before, it has ſo ſti!l, becauſe 
the Sanction is not neceſſary toit, But whether 
it had or no, belongs not to our preſent Confi- 
deration ( which is only concerning the Effects 
of the Toleration ) but to the Abſolute Merits of 
the Caule. 

But however, fince it happens to come in my 
way, this I ſay further, T har ir is not at all ne- 
cclſary that Human Laws ſhould be purely Pe- 
nal, becauſe they are Human, and conſequently 
that *tis not neceſſary that a// Human Laws ſhould 
be ſo. For when-ever they are purely Penal, 
'tis acknowledged that they oblige to Puniſhment, 
otherwiſe they would oblige to nothing; which 
is the ſame as not to oilige at all, and conſe- 
quently would be no Lav.s. But how come tFey 
to 051ige to Puniſhment, out only by the Will 
and intention of the Law-giver 1nveſted with 
competent Autuority ? Andif by that he could 
oblige io Puniment, hen by the ſame, had he 
fo pleated, he might have obliged to Action. 
For this is 2 moſt unqueitionable Rule, That he 


who can oblige to Purifhment, can allo, if he 


pleaſes, oblige to Aftion ; nay much rather, 1t 
being 2 much greater thing to oblige to Suffer, 

than ts oblige to Do. 
Human Laws therefore are not neceſlarily to 
be {uppoicd purely Penal as they are Human,nor 
con{e- 
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conſequently ought all HomanLaws to be ſo eſtee- 
med. *Tis not from the different Authority of 
the Law, but from the different Intention of the 
Law-oiver, that any Law becomes purely Penal, 
'Tis therefore by meer Accident that Human 
| aws are eny of them purely Penal, and not 
from the Speciſick Nature of the Laws them- 
iclves, which for any thing that 1s in their pro- 
per Natures may oblige in Conſcience, as well as 
any other Laws. And that they co fo oblige 
( unleſs where ?cts otherwiſe exprels?d or infinu- 
ated in the Form of the Law ) 1s moit certain,the 
| aw of God requiring us to obey the Laws of 
Mcn,. where they are not contrary to the Law of 
God. Bur I need proſccute this no further, fince 
the Excellent Biſhop Sanderſon has given the 
World ſufhcient Satisfaftion in this Point, in 
thoſe judicious Diſcourſes of hits, as Legum Flu- 
manarum Qvliy atione in Coaſeicitia. 

If it be further uro'd ( which 1 think 1s the 
laſt Reſerve of this Objection ) Thai the Remo- 
val of the Law Qdoes involve the Removal of the 
Sanctions and why then will it not hold as much 
the other way, that the remoyal of the Santtion 
tnould remove the Law? To this] anſiyver, That 
there is a great Diſparity in the Caſe : The San- 
ction 1s made purely for the fake of the Law, 
whom it is to guard and defend, and fo ſerves to 
It as the ears does to the End; and conſequent= 
ly if the Law be aboliſt'd or ſaſpended, Cc. the 
danction mult nceds fall in proportion with it. 
But now the Law is not made for the fake of the 
Sanction, but for the good of thoſe who are to 
be govern'd by it. And therefore though the re- 
oval of the Law removes the Sanction, yet it 

Y does 
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does not therefore follow that tlic removat ci 
the Sanction ſhovid in like manner carry with 
itthe removal of the Law, To which, after all 
I might add, That tis impoſſible that the whole 
Sanction of Human Laws thould ever be removed. 
For {ince the Law ot God requires Obedience to 
the Laws of Mer, where-ever it may be lawfully 
paid, and threatens thoſe with rhe Puaniſhments 
of another Life, who are diſobedient to publick 
Order and Government in ths, though the Hu- 
man Sanction ſhould bztaken away, yet the Di- 
vine Sanction would ſtill remain ; and as lon- a: 
that does remain, the whole Sanction cannot be 
faid to be removed, This I might fay for a Re- 
ferve, and I do not fee what. Anſwer can be mad 2 
£0 It ; but | think my Cauſe is otherwiſe fo well 
grounded, that 1 need not infilt upon this Plea, 

From the whole conrie of this Argument 
( which I believe has receiv'd no damage by the 
management ) it fully and clearly appears, tha 
the Sanction of the Law is not only a thing reai- 
ry diſtin from it, bur alſono way neceſſary to 
its Obligation ; and therefore that the removing 
of the Sanction does not imply or involve the re- 
moval of the Law, and contequently that the To- 
leration by removing the Sanction does not re- 
move, no nor {o much as interrupt the Obligati- 
on of the Law, to which the Sanftion has been 
ſhewn to be not at all neceſſary. Which I think 
breaks the Neck of the ObjeCtion, and he had 
need be a very skilful Artiſt that ſhall /et it again, 

Well, bur ſuppoſe ( which you ſee is not tae 
Caſe )that the Law which enjoyns Conformity 
co the Religion and Church eſtabliſht, were by 


the Toleration perfectly remov'd, and the Pre- 
Es | _ » Ceptive 
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ceptive part of it taken away as well as the Pe- 
nal; yet neither upon this Suppokiton ( which 1s 
indeed a very great Concetiion and Abatement ) 
would a Toleration excule thoſe from Schiſm 
who would be guilty of it wWitnonr It. 

For Sir, thetic Men are io con! iger, if they 
14Ve not already conlic: ru It, that we do nat 
derive the Ground 3 of Oblication 95 ECCIShoſick 

Commnntion onty ; from the Authority of the Ciwi 
Law © though th at muſt be allow'd to add a con- 
1derable weigit io the Odiization ) but allo and 
chiclly from that of the Divine Law ; which i 
conceive to be as Poiitive and as Exprels 1n 1e- 
quiring Unity and Conformity of Woritip, as 
in requiring any Kkeligious Worlhip at all. 

The necellity of this is by St. Pal preſs? d upon 


the Epheſeans, from the Unity of that Body where- x... 
of they were Members, from the UYairy of thar 3, ,... 


Spirit which was to them the Common Principle 
of Life and Aion, from the Unity of that /zope 
to which they were calld, from the Unity of 
that L974 to whole Servicethey were all devoted, 
from the Unity of that Faith which they all pro- 
feſed, from the Unity of that Paprijmn whereby 
they were grafied into the Church of Chriſt ; 
and laſtly, from the Unity of that Go who was 
the Father of thera all, who was above all, and 1n 
them all, Every oae of which Heads of Argu- 
ment might jnſtly deſerve the Conſideration of a 
particular Diſcourſe, but that I am willing ro 
inppoſe my Reader fo apprehenſive, as not to 
want to have things laid our to him more at 
far Fe. 

Wears, the Chriſtian Church 1s always re- 


relented by Fignes that exprets the zreateſt 
E. 14 Unity, 
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Unity, not only between chat and Chryſ?, but al- 
ſo between #Fc/ow- C Th jt LANs, This is {aid to be 
that One Lody inro which we are all Baptized by 
One 5 Sp ty 2nd which is ſaid to be fitly jovn'd 
rog&:ner and compacted, This is that Spiritnal 

Houſe built upon the Foundation of the Prophets 
and Apcſtics, J:i13 Chriſt himſelf being the 
Coracr ftore, in whom all the Buliding, ftly 
tramed together, grows into an Holy iemple in 
the Lord.” Tis repreſeutcd alſo as one Flock, under 
one Shepherd Jeſus Chriit, whoſe laſt and moſt 
Solemn Prayer was for the Unity of the Caurch; 
which muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to be highly 
azreeable to the Mind and Will of God, other- 
wiſe our Saviour would not have pray d for it 1G 
earneſtly and with ſuch Solemnity. Thol queſtion 
very much whether this Solemn Prayer of Chriſt 
v1ll be fully heard and anſwer?d till the Glorious 
State of his Afillennial Reign upon Earth. Howe- 
ver ir. the mean time *tis moſt certain that "us the 
Great Duty of us all to endeavour afcer that State 
of Unity which our Saviour pray*d might be a- 
mong his Diſciples. Hence it 1s that Schiſm 1s Con- 
demn'd as a Work of the Fleſh, and thoſe that 
Separate are ſaid to be Senſual, not having the 
Spirit ; and Chriſtians are adiuontth*d to mark 
and fhun them that cauſe Pivitions, and are 
withall CommanJed 15 mind or think one and 
the {re thing, 7c & x; 73 oe;yey, to ftand faſt 
IN one '*. witn 038 Mind, to waik by the 
iame Rt, to be joyn! vt gether i in the ſame 
Mins, aid in the 12me j.:dgment, an] with one 


Ming and Movin ©: lors God the Fe ther, with 
a2 Woild of Precepts 2nd Exhoriations to the 
fame purpof?, which every one may find that 

es but open ihe Bile, Now 


| 
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Now what can all this ſignifie? Nothing cer- 
tainly leſs than this, That the Unity of the 
Church is ſo Sacred a thing, that it ought to be 
preſerv*d by all Lawful means, and that no Se- 
paration ought to be made in 1t without abſolute 
and evident Neceſlity. In one wotd ; that where 
"tis Lawful ro Communicate, thers "us Siafut to 
Separate. Which is more expreſly deliver'd in 
that Apoſtolical Canon taken nolice- of by the 
Author of Chriſtian Bleſledneſs ; /f it be poſſible, 
as much as lies in you, live peaceably with ail Men. 
This takes in the whole Laricude and Capacity of 
Society, the Srate as well as the Church ;, in both 
which, by vertue of this Precept, Peace and 
Unity 15 to be maintain'd as far as 1 Poſſivle, and 
Lhere lore v!rhout queſtion 2s far as 13 Lamful, 
And if the reace of te Staic Is t bo WC proſe 'd 
as iar 25 i5 pc lhible, then certain wv more 
The Pea: 2 of .he © buvct 

Since Linen the Scri;zzure 1s Gin ſo: £; equenr 
ana 19 expres, I migat i2y 8''o 15 earneit and 
paſſionate 1g incu. 4':ng, The Necſiicy Of Dreſer= 
ving the Unity of ys Jos at and in Condemre 
ing ali unneceliary diſturbances of it ; it is. moit 
certain that the Divine Lay vitcho out the Con- 
trmation of the Civil, is a {uftictent Obligation 
ro Church Unity, where-ever 1 Lnay Lawinlly De 
held. Every Chriſtian Chidrch thac propoles 
Lawful terms of Communion has, by t the Law of 
God ( though Unc Clyi! n aw be fiient in rhe c2le) 
an undonbted Right to the Conformity of all thas 
are within ths Pale ot * her Fttablifnment, who 
cannot witn-hold it irom ver without incu: ring 
the Guilt of Schiſm, which, according to the mY 


neral ſenſe of the Chri Han World, | noching 
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clfe but an unneceſſary Separation; and then is 
Separation unneceſiary , when Communion is 
izftvl, The Argument in Form 1s, 

V\ hoever ieparates unnecellarily, is guilty of 
OCNHID : 

But whoever ſeparates where he may lawfully 
Cominunicaie, ſeparates unneccllartly ; 

Thereio:: wioever ſcyarates where he may 
lawfully Communicate, 1s gutlty of Schitm. 

1he PMimor Uropolition 1s plain by its ow 
Light, fince there can no Moral neceſlity be pre- 
tended for not doing what may Lawtally be 
done. And the Major Propoſition 1s clear by 
the Light of Scriprare, which preſſes ard injoyns 
the Peace and Unity of the Church to the very 
utmoſt degree of ſtrictneſs, even as far as is poſ- 


fible. Whence the Conc]nſion neceſſarily follows, 


That whoever ſeparates where he may lawfully 
Communicate, is guilty of Schi/m. 

This 15 fo clear and evident, that the moſt 
moderately aff:cted in Point of Church-Unity 
and Conformity could never ſhut their Eyes 
againlt the Light of ir, though they endeavour*'d 
to wink never io hard, Particularly Mr. Hales. 
a very Free, and for the moſt part, Judicions 
Writer, and one very remarkable for his Aode- 
7ation,Cipecialy as tC ailChnreh-matters,and who 
writes of Schiſm with all the tenderneſs imagi- 
nable, hendling it as if he were feeling the Edg:* 
ofa Razor: And yet after all his Endeavours ts 
reduce It into as narrow a compals as he couls, 
by making as icw guilty of ic as mighr be, he 
could. ind nothing ts juſtifie Separation bur only 
Sinfulneſs of Communion. As may appcar from 
ſeveral Pailages that occur in his Tract of Schitm, 

For, 
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or, ays he, Page Igg. For the further opening 


"to } 


the Nature 0j Schilan, ſomethin  mhſt be added by 
Way of arffere nee ro ail tinguiſh 14 from neceſſary Sepa= 
ron 5 and that us, that the C aſe, pon which Divi- 
fron 25 -_— proc yn not from Paſſion, or Dt- 
ſtem ver, Anzwiticn, or Avarice, or ſuch other 
Ends as en Folly ts p68 £0 Pur ſue, but from well- 
meield and neceſſary Reaſons ; and that, when all 
other 2 Me ans baving been tried, nothing will ſerve to 
j* AVC 85 ( "Om ani 0/ "Conſcience, but 0pe7: Separation. 
So that Scliſm, if we world define it, 1s nothing elſe 
but an unneceſſary Separation of C briſtians from A 
part of the viſtbleChurch of which they were once Mem- 
vers. Againglays he,Page 198. Unadviſedly and ups 
on Fancy to break the Knot of Union between Man 
and Man, ej Decially aneng Chriſtians, upon whom, 
above all be ner kind of men, the tyc of Love and Com- 
munion does mot eſpecially rift, 1s a Crime hardly 
pardonable , and that nothing Abſolves a man from 
the guilt of it, but 1rue and unpretended Conſcience. 
Apain, ſays he, Page 209. What 1; thoſe to whoſe 
care the execution of the Publick Service ts committed 
ed) ſomething unlawful, &c. yet for all this we may 
rot jeparate, except we be conſtrain d perſonally t9 
bear & part o:r ſelves, The _ unacr Eil bad 
loill demeand themfelues about the daily Sacrifice, 
that the Scriptures tell 1s, they is : ir lic yet the 
People ref! (cd not to com? fo the Tabernacle, nor to 
bring ther Sacrifice 10 the Pri * Far 172 trefe 
Schiſems which concer: : Falk. nothing can be 4 jus 
Cauſe of refjai of Commeiron, bus only to require 
the excecittion of 1OmRE unlawticl Or ju PEUFT. Act, 
Again, fays he, Page 215. Woy may 7 not go, 
if Occaſion require, fn an ATA! Church, /o there be 
0 Arianiſm expreft im their Liturey? [iiG 2g2n, 
Y 4 [ a(t] y 3 
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Laſtly, Page 2.27, ſpeaking of Conventicles, tays 


he, It evidently appears tat all Zeetings upon unne- 
ceſſary occaſuons of Separation are to be ſo ſtiled ;, [0 
that, in this ſenſe, a Conventicle 1 nothing elſe but a 
Congregation of Schiſmaticks. 

From tnele and other like Pallages any one 
may be ſatisfy that Mr. Hales, with all his 
Moderation, could not but ſee, that where Sc- 
paration ts not neceſiary, there Communion 1s ; 
and that to depart from the Communicn of a vi- 
ible Eſtabliſht Church, with whom you may 
lawfully Communicate, is to be guilty of Schiſm. 
And ſo much ſeems to be granted even by the Au- 
thor of the Letter of Toleration, who defines 
Schiſm to be anill grounded Separation in Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Communion, made about things not neceſſary. 

"Tis trae indeed, by things not neceſſary, this 
Author means ( as he afterwards explains him- 
ſelf ) things not exprelly contain'd in the Rule, 
making him a Schitmatick that ſeparates from 
a Church, becauſe that Church does not require 
what the Scripture docs not, But this will come 
to one and the lame thing. For why is he a 
Schiſmatick that makes a Scparation from a 
Church for not requiring more than 1s expreſly 
contain'd in Scripture, but oly becauſe he might 
Communicate with that Church notwirhſtanding 
this her frugality and re/crvedreſs,and conſequent- 
ly his Separation was unneccfſary > This is the 
thing into which the Schifm of ſuch a Separatiſt 
muſt be at laſt reſolv'd. And then for the ſame 
reaſon, why is not he as much a Schiſmarick 
that ſeparates from a Church, that does require 
more than the Scripture expreily contains, pro- 
vided it be not contrary to the Rule of Scripture, 

ſince 
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{ince with this Church he may allo lawfully 
Communicate, and therefore has no Neceſſity 
for his SeparaLinn ? *cis the zwneceſſity of the Se- 
par ation that in both Caſes makes the Schiſm. 
So that this Notion of our Author, though at 
firſt fight it {ſcems to offer ſomewhat New, re- 
ſolves it ſelf, at long run, into the Old Common 
Notion of Schiſm, which has all along obtain'd 
in the Chriſtian World. 

Where-ever thercfore there 1s no neceſſity of 
ſeparating, there the Church has a Right to 
Communion, which to with-hold from her is 
Schiſm, or elſe there is no fuch thing as Schiſm 
in the World. T his Right the Church of Rome 
had before her falling into her groſs Corrupti- 
ons, and this Right the Church of England and 
all other Curches have q Tha are rcform'd from 
them, And this Rigut every Lavtully Conſtity- 
ted Church has BY \ & job US of | ne D;vine Law, 

which is her O11: ina! parta, and Which of IT 
jelf lays upon all Cl: ciſiia —_ aan Mig. 
tion to Church-Unt I Though there mould be no 
Civil Authority to back ana inforce 1 

For indeed, may vere fo, ttww could thers 
be ſuch a chins as the S177 of s yo! mfar In the Apo- 
ſtles. Times, and in the inore Primitive A-es of 

the Church ? There was ther no Civil Law to 
Oblige Chriſtians to Church-Commyunion z fo 
far from this, that the EOge and Pot at of the 
Civil Sword was turn'd eirof ly againfiit, The 
Stare and the Church then not only moved in two 
Different, but in two Oppoſite Spares, And yet 
we find that in thoſe early Limes the Sin of Schiim 
Was as much condemn's, and Scoitm: ATICA! Por. 
ions as deeply bran ded as in ar iy of the after 
Aves. 
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Ages, Nay more indeed, becauſe of the fingu- 
larity and ftrangenels of the Crime, Puniſh'd 
indeed they couid not. fa well be, for want of 
the Concurrence of the Civil Sword : : which 
was not then in a C-/5ſeian hand but they were 
cenſured and conlemn'd, and according to the 

Apoltles Admoniticn, thoſe were mark ka and 
avoided thar cauſed iNivifions. 

And therefore though we ſhould allow the Pre- 
ſent Toleration to Silence the Civil Law, where- 
by Conformity ts injoyn'd, ( which yet from the 
Premiſes appears to he far other.yiſe, ) yet ſince 
the Divine Law requiring all poſſible Unity, 
ſtands uncancell'd, ( for ſure the Toleration 
won't be pretended toreach that ;) thoſe thar 
make Caaletels and unnecellary DUiviſtons, will 
ſtil] be guilty of S-biim, norwithſtanding the fa- 
vour of the Tolcration, which 1 am afraid will 
prove bur an indifterent Plea for Separation at 
the Laſt day to thoie that have no better. 

What then, you'll ſay, is the EffeCt of a To- 
eration ? Or what can be ſuppoſed to be thc 
juit and reaſonable intent of it? I anſwer ; As 
to the Ee, it cannot rcleaſe at all from any 
preceding, Obligation. Ir does not releaſe fo 
much as fron: the Oblieation of the Czvil Law, 
whoſe Penalty it only ſuſpends, much leſs does 
it releaſe from Obligation to the Divine Law, 
with which it has nothing to do, and apon whici 
It has no manner of Ette&t. It does not there- 
fore dilckarge any from Obligation to Confor- 
mity, who would not. be diſcharged without It 
All indeed are actually caſed by it; that's an unt- 
verſal and indifferent Effeft, but none are dif- 
charged or unobiiged, 

T hen 


C3803 


Then as to the Intent of it, all that it can be 
reaſonably intended for 1s toeale thoſe few trom 
Penalties, ( tor I doubt they are not many, ) 
who are ſo unhappy as really and ſincerely to be 
perſnaded in their Confciences that *ris not Law- 
ful for them to joyn In Communion with the 
Church of England, Thongh the Toleration does 
actually Eaſe all indifferently, yet *tis for the 
Eaſe of ſuch only that a Toleration can be juſtly 
or reaſonably intended, whoſe Condition indeed 
would be as pitiable, as Iam afraid it is rare. 

But even here the Toleration has no other Ef- 
feCt than barely to Faſe them. If they are with- 
all releas'd from any Obligation, 'tis not by 
Vertue of the Toleration, but by Reaſon of 
ſomethingeMe, namely their unhappy Judgment 
2nd Perſnafion 1n thinking our Communion un- 
lawful ; which however in it {ſelf falſe and erro- 
neous, muſt be allow'd to bind in Conſcience 
while "cis their Misfortune to be under it. This 
is the thing that releaſes from Obligation, when- 
ever there 15 any Releaſment ; T he Toleration 
only Eaſes them from ſuftering the Penalty of 
Nonconformity. And'tis for their Eaſe only that 
It can be realonably intended, 

But as for thoſe who are fatisfy'd of the Law- 
fulneſs of Communicating with the Eſtabliſht 
Church, { who | tear make the grearc{t part of 
thole that ſeparate from it, ) they are ſtill obli- 
2ed under pain of Sin, though not of Civil Cha- 
;tiement, ro Communicaic with jr. And if 
they do not, *tis not a Toleration, or Act of 
Indulgence, though granted by the higheſt Pow- 
er upon Earth, that can excuſe thein from the 
Sin of Schiſm, at leaſt before God. Nor do 

1UCH 
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tuch Men deſerve the favour of a Toleration, 
And now, Sir, {con the M-atures laid down, 
| It plainly appea' 5, il it the 5.22rvailks from 
| the Church of 72 / 19; "*_ t: guiity of 54415 be- 
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| fore the Toleration, ( which,v-hethe: fv were 
| or no, depend: upon othec ounds, wid 1S ROL 
now to be difpnted over agaia,) tc 7 are as much | 


guilty of it now, there being no Change made 
by the T oleration as to the Preceptive, but only 
as to the Penal part of the Law, Which may. 
{ſaffice to clear theAuthor of Chri/tian Bleſſedneſs of 
the firſt Imputation laid againit him, that of 2 
falſe Charge, 

The two others will be more cafily, and more 
briefly diſpatch'd. 

The next thing therefore for which our Au- 
thor is blamed is theVxcharzableneſs of his Charge. 
This indeed is a heavy Cenſure, and ought to be 
well-grounded, or elſe it will recoil upon thoſe 
that make it, But I think there has been that 
ſaid upon the former Objection, that will ſcarce 
allow any room for this. 

For if the Author's Charge was uncharitable, 
It muſt be either becauſe of i che /Mutrer of It, or 
becauſe of the End and Deſizn of it, Not certain- 
ly upon the account of ics Meter, becanſe that 
appears to be zr: ; for tt proof of which, 1 
appeal to the Keaton and Argumeit of the pre» 
ceding Diſcourſe. And if they fix the Unchart- 
tableneſs of it npon its End 3nd Deſign, they 
themſelves will bring rheir own Charity in que- 
ſtion by judgiag io ſe verely of the Intentions of 
the Author, which they cannot be ſuppoicd co 
be privy to, 


For how can they pretend to know the Al- 
thor's 
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chor's Thovg hts and Detigns ! Did he ever Com- 
municate his Intentions to them ? Or will they 
Judge by Inſpiration, and pretend to the Gift of 
Divining 22d Conjecturing, as well as of Pray- 
ng hy the Sprru 2 

"Ichat aim intimately acquainted with the Au- 
thor, and know more of his Principles and Sen- 
timents, ? houghts and Intentions, than any of 
thoſe that taks the Liberty of Cenfſuring and 
Condemning them, do ver ily believe thar in his 
continuing he Charge of Schilm npon the Sepa- 
ratilts, he incended nothing againit Charity, but 
rather the greateſt Charity and Good-will. 

I know \is his moſt deliberate and well-allured 
Senſe, that if ever there was or can be {uch a Sin 
as Schiim 1n the Church of Chriſt, they of the 
Preſent Separation ere ?raly and deeply guilty of 
it, And fince It came fairly in his way, ke 
thought kimfelf obli22d in Charity to reprehend 
thoa from it, not knowing what good effect a 
Cancid and Rational Admonition might have 
ypc, chole ( for he bad Charity enough to hope 
the:s tight be /ore ſuch ) who were not quite 


over-run with the Homour of Oppoſition, nor - 


arm © Can-a-pee with Prejudice. And being 
withal in the mean time aiſured of the Duty of 
Fraternal Correption; and how much that con- 
cerns every Chriſtian ( as being the Duty even 


of Jew ) in any wiſe to rebuke his Brother, and not Lev-15.17. 


to ſuffer Sin to lie upon bim. 

And,Ift 1 may havelecave to divert a littie from 
the Defence of my Friend to my own Juſtificati- 
on, I think I may ſafely ſay that Iam now in 
Proſecution of the very 2. Charitable Deſign. 


For though I acknowldyd my ſelf to haye had 
iome 
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jome regard tothe Reputation of my Friend, 
which 1 think has ſuffer'd withont Cauſe ; aud 
| whichto Alſert and Vindicate, I take to be a very 
| Invocent Dehign ;yet I can ſay(as {3r as I know the 


Inward Springs oft my own Actions ):hat the Prin- 
cipal End and Aimof this Undertaking was to fur- 
| ther that greatand dear Intereſt of Ch: ION 
| which our departing Saviour fo earneſtly and 16 
{olemnly pray'd to his Father,the lnterctt of Eccle- 
fcaſtick Unity, To further this, 1 ſay,is my min 13e- 
| gn, both by awakening the Conſciences of thoſe 


who by the Favour of the Government mlnnes 7 
| In with their own Natural humour of Contrad 

ction, may be tempted againſt the 1nward vente 
[ and Light of their Minds to tranfgreſs againit 
| the great Chriitian Obligation to Pubiick Order 
f and Unity of Worſhip, and by undeceiving and 
diſabuſing others, who by the Impunity of the 
| preſent T oleration may be ſo far impoſed upon 
i us asto fancy themſelves releas'd from any ſuch 
| Obligation. Both which, 1 think, are very 
l Good, very Charitable, and veryChriſtianDeligns. 
| But toreturn : I think, S;r,there appears now 
| to be as little reaſon for taxing our Author with 
[N Unrcharity as with Error. For his own part, 1 
i believe he is Conſcious to himſelf of neither. But 
ih if he is Guilty, Idare ſay he would be glad to 
f be Convinc'd, that ſo he micke Reftifie the One, 
and Repent of the Other, For the preſent he 
thinks there 1s ſo little occaſion for either, that 
| if he had not only Charg'd our Separatiſts with 
| Schiſm, but with the moſt unjuſt and unreaſona- 
ble Schiſm that ever was made in the Chriſtian 
1/'F Church, he thinks it would have been no Slan- 
der, And he has Commiſſion'd me to ſay that 


i 
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ke 15 ready againſt any Oppeler to make it good. 
But though the Author's Charge was netther 
Falle, nor Uncharitable, yer was it pot fome- 
thing, Unſeaſonable 5 50 indeed ſome ſay, who 
ſay neither of the other. Nor 3s this an incon- 
iderable Exception, 1i true. For as every thing 
is Beautitulin its Seaſon, fo is Seaſon the Beauty 
of every thing, and there is nothing Beautiful] 
out of it Actions Materially good, and wheree- 
in we mean well, are oftentimes viterly ſpoil'd 
merely by tcing Miſtimed. But why, 1 pray, 
was this Charge ſo unſ{caſonable ? What, be- 
cauſe the $ <Parat 10n was grown very wide, and 
by reaſon of the relaxation of the Government 
growing ſtil] every day wider 5 becauſe fome 
were invited tc it ( as they are to other Sins ) by 
Impunitv, ana others began to make that a Plea 
for its Lawfolneſs ; becauſe it began to ſet up 
for one of tne Court-faſhions, and was growing 
to be not only a Priviizdge of the Saint, but the 
Accompliſhmeanc of the Gentleman ; becauie ime 
al 
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aſed their Liberty as a Cloak for their _ HCt- 

ouſneſs,and almoſt all as an Opportunity to ſerve 
the Intereſt of their Cauſe ; becanſe, laſtly, chow 
Church and State which were to lately reſcued 
trom' the Jaws of Popery, were now in as Criti- 
cal a Paint of Danger from the Incroachments of 
the Separation ; was it therefore out of ſeaſor to 
Charge the Separaciſts with Schiſm ? Now I al- 
ways thought that the moſt proper Seaton to ad- 
moniſh Men of their faults was when they were 
moſt Rife and Epidemical, and when they had 
molt Temptations and Opportunities of commit- 
ting them; and when the Commiſſion of them 


would threaten the greateſt Danger and Miſchief, 
This 
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Tmis has been gencrally thonglit the moſt prope? 
Seaton of Admonition by all wiſe Men tn ali other 
Mattcrs, and why not in this? ?*Tts the neceſlt- 
ty of Admonition that at any time makes it {ea- 
fonabie; and then there is mo{t nced of it, waen 
the Manners and \Ways of Men arc molt difor- 
derly and irregular. The more corrupt there- 
fore and degenerate the Age, the more ſeaſona- 
ble 1s the Reproot. And indeed, if the general 
prevalency and faſhionableneſs of Vice be enough 
to make Admonition unſcaſonable, *tis now high 
time, conlidering the Moral ſtate of the World, 
that not only all Writing, bur all Preaching too 
were laid aſide, But this | ſappole 1s a conle- 
quence which thoſe that - blame our Anthor's 
Charge as unſcalonable will not admit ; whence 
it follows ( whatever in partiality to their oyn 
concern they may be induced to ſay ) that even 
by theirown meaſure it was not really »unſeaſonable. 

But *tis further ſaid, that this was a Treat- 
ment. altogether unexpeted and unlook'd for, 
They expected now as much favour from the 
Pulpit and the Preſs, as they found from the 
Government ; and that there ſhould now be no 0- 

tier Diſcourſes about them, but ſuch as were Heal- 
ing,Complying, and tending to Moderation, and not 
to have the old buſineſs of Schiſm reviv'd again. 
This was as much contrary to ExpeCtation,as to 
Inclination and Humourzand was it not enough to 
vex any body to be ſodiſappointed ? That it was e- 
nough,the Event ſhews;but whether it ought to be, 
may admit more queſtion. But PI] tell you a Story- 

While Theodora poſleſled the Empire of Cor- 

Page with her Son, who was yet in minorl- 


Canre var, © ,0NC Na: ned Methodius, 4n excellent Painter,an 
S. pag }2 5. 
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Jtalian by Nation, and Religious by Profeſſion, 
went to the Court of the Bulgarian King named 


Bogorss, where he was entertain d with much fa- 


vour. This Prince was yet a Pagan, and though 
tryal had been made to Convert him to the 
Falth, it ſucceeded not, becauſe his Mind was 
ſo ſet upon Pleaſures, that Reaſon could find 
but little acceſs, He was exceſſively pleaſed 
with Hunting; and as ſome delight in Pictures 
bo behold what they love, ſo he appointed Me- 
thodixs to paint him a Piece of Hunting in a Pa- 
lace which he had newly built. The Painter, fce- 
ing he had a fair Occaſion to take his opportu- 
nity for the Converſion of this Infidel, inſtead of 
Painting an Aunting-piece for him, made an cx- 
quifite Table of the Day of Judgment, Wherein 
he repreſented that great Solemaity with all its 
Circumſtances of Terror. 

In the end, The day aſlizned being come, 
ne drew aſide the Curtain, and ſhewed his 
Work. *Tis {atd, the King at firſt ſtood ſome 
while penſive, not being able to wonder enough 
at the ſtrange Slyht. Then turning towards 
Methodins, W hat is this-2 ſaid he. The Religt» 
ous Man took Occaſion thereupon to tell him of 
the Judgments of God, of Puniſhments and Re- 
wards in the other Life ; wherewith he was 10 
moved, that in a ſhort time he yielded himfelt co 
Gcd by a happy Converſion. Now whether this 
Device of the Painter was unſeaſonavle or n2, Or 
whether the advantage of the Deſign and of the 
the Event would excuſe the Diſappointment, I ieave 
to the Reader to judge, 

And thus, Sir, baving fully clear*d my Friend 
irom the treble IndiAtment laid in againit _ 
Z. y 
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& ſnewing his Charge of Sciyſm to have been 
r:cither fel NOT 11CHar jan 2 he nor 1zſeaſonable, 
I fall now, for a Concluton o; all, addreſs my 
{cif to the D Diff mers 11 a-vwa'd or Lk. COncern- 
Ing their Behaviour under ” preſent Tolerati- 
on. Not what 1t #5, or has been (for that is wel! 
EnOUgn Known) Dit what 1! org ll lo be, 

Some, It may be, who are not all over Argu- 
ment- Proof, moved with the Reaſon of the fore- 
going Coniiderations, niay be ready to ask of 
me, wiat would you ! Chen 12ve v510.d0, Or NOW 
ſh31] W2 bchave our {elves under tie 
ol I hinge? It ſeems indecd to be as you fay, 
Tliat 7 the Relaxation of the Governmacat in2kes 50 

Change In the Ob'trations to C07; PrIMIL) 
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nouid lay down the Separ ation, and Come 


ifs | 

over to the Church, Wat are we the better for 
the To teration? And is 1t reaſonable that there 
honia be a Toleration, wid we not. the better 


for it? Wh at, was the Toleration granted, not 
to be enjoye: 1? 1s it like the Tice of rs TY 
cood for Foui!, and pleaſant to the Eye, and 
with! pilanica within our reach, and yet nat 10 
be medled with? Sha!l we be fo unkind to onr 
ſelves, as not toemb- ce an opporturity of Eaſe 
2nd Liber ty: Or fo ungr ateful to the Govern: 
ment, 25 not T0 03; 2 ufe of that Priviledge ol 
Indulgence w! © kindneſs of our Superiors 
has vouch IPs ? "A bat would you have us do ? 
[ anſwer in cnc word, No zow 3s you ought to 
Co verfore. Fer {ince the Toleration (as has been 
proved) makes not any the leaſt Alteration in 
thoſe Obligations to Church-Unity that are de- 
rived ag; f1 __ 12 Law of the Srate, or from 
tncLay of Goa, but all things as to that ſtand 
now 
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now in tie ſame poſture :5 they Cid, T5 plain that 
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YGUr mo our 21 0h; to be th: 
now thai lt ov;. * { to have ben before the To- 
leration, Af © POINTS © 

now a3 ney aid ; then, wtloul any Declenſion or 
Vriation, "tis plain that you onght to ficer of 
ame Courſe now, as you ougiut then. If you 
As ws that is? laniver, 

Firſt, Lay alide as mich as pollizle you can all 
manner of Prejudice that may ariie either from 
Natural Temyer and Comylegion, cr irom EGU» 
cation, or from long Cnitom 19 s contrary vay 
4 to the Authority of forme 
tor whom, perhaps, you have Red 2 MOre 
early than juſt Veacrationg or from tinmour, or 
from Paſſion, or {rom Intereft, or from whatever 
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eile : may bribe and corrupt ihe genuine n2tlve 
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cane of our Minds. For unleis te Scale hang 


even, 'Us oO no purpoſe to wergh - any thing 
In it, 

Secoraly, When you have thus truly deveiled 
your ſelves of ail Prejudice, and reduced yorr 
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judgments to 2n even poiſe, then apply your 
ſelves ſeriouly and d iberately, unparttails 
and ncerely, Lo! nerty and in the fear 05. God 
to con{ider and -xami 1 the State and Conftitutt- 
on of our Church, and the Terms of Ber Com- 
munion, whether they are lawful or no. Bu? be 
lure you d do not this by advitinz only with Books 
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learned and excellent Defenders of the Church, 
as well as what 1s ſaid by the Advocates for the 
Separation, and by try!ng and judging all accor- 
ding to the infailible Rule of Scriprure, and the 
Eternal Truth of God ſhining forth in your own 
Souls. And if, 

Tirraly, Aiter your moſt impartial and ſincere 
Endeavours 1:ghtly to inform your ſelves aC- 
cording io the ':eſt uſe of your Faculties and Op- 
portnrities, If be {til] your unhappineſs verily to 
bs periwaded in your Conſciences, that the Com- 
munion ot the Church of England is unlawiul 
(which though I cannot deny to be abſolutely 
| poſlible, ſeems vet as hard to me tor a conſiderate 
Man rea!ly to believe, as to believe Tranſubſtanti- 
f ation )yet I] ſay, it you ſhould be invincibiy deter- 
il min'd to ſuch a Perſwaſion, in the Name of God 
| abide where you are, and make uſe of the Tole- 
| | 
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ration, and enjoythe Benefit of it with Peace and 

Satisfaction of Mind. I would not for a World 

pcriwade you to Communicate with the Churca 

of England (as excellent as ſhe is) againſt the real 

Senſe and Perſwation of your Conſciences, For 

| the following of which you can never be accounta- 

's ble, provided it be not your faxlr that you are of 
Lhat Perſwaſton. But if, 

Fourthly and Laſtly, You are Convinced of the 

| Lawfulnels of holding Communion with the 

| Charch; (aad to be free with you, I cannot but 

think that moſt of you are, if you would confeſs 

the truth; ) then I pray conſider ſeriouſly with 

your feives whet tolerable Account you will be 

able to render either to God or Man for contl- 

nuving 2 $-:paration in that Church where evell 

accorcing is your own Judpment and Confeliion 
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you might lawfully Communicate, Or haw yon 
can be ſaid to preſerve the Unity of the Cat» lick 
Conrch, or that Communion Cf Saints which 7ou 
profeſs to believe, if you ſeparate from theC. m- 
munion of a Viiible. Eſtabliſht, National Ctnrca, 
of whoſe Lawfulneſs you are fari-fied, and 11m 
whom therefore you need not ſeparate. Cont- 
der whether this be not a Cauſee(5 dividing, dif- 
uniting, and diſmembring of the Body of Ubriſt, 
a high Violation of that Publick Order and De- 
cency which he has required 1a his Church, and 
as great a Breach of the Chriſtian Peace, as you 
can poflibly be guilty of in che Peace of cne Srare : 
In one word, conſider whether this be not all 
that which both Scripture and the beſt Antiquity 
repreſent, and ſo ſeverely condemn under that 
one Emphatical word, Schi/m. 

And do not think to ſalve all at laft, by taking 
Sanctuary in the Toleration. This, you lee, ſtands 
Neuter, leaves the State of the Queſtion as it 
found it; and does not at all interpoſe for your 
relief, bur leaves you toſtand or fall by the A4b- 
ſolute Merits of your Cauſe. 

Theſe therefore alone you ought to conſider 
and enquire into, viz. Whether you can honeſtly 
and ſafely Communicate withus or no ? And if you 
find you can, then *tis moſt certain that you ovghr, 
The Law of God and the Law of Man (for the 
Toleration you ſee evacuates neither) do ſtil] ot)- 
lige you to it; and if you do not, though the 
Government excuſes you from the Penalty, yer 
Neither that nor any thing elſe will excuſe you 
from the Sin of Schiſm, The ſhort is, that which 
will juſtifie ſuch a Separation as this, will j1{ifie 
4y, and then there will be no ſuch thing as an 
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Obligation to Church- Uaicy, and conſequently 
no ſach thing as Schiira in the World, And [ 
Celire never to reduce - Adveriary to a greater 
FE xcremity than when he is forced to deny the 
Very Ben? ana Poſſivility of tne Sin of Schiim, 
LAT ne may prove 2imteii to be no Schiſmatick, 

This, Sr, is all 1 think neceſſary to ſay upon 
this Occalions 2nJ Iihink I have faid nothing 
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Think it very proper and ieafonable, in a 
word or two, to1ctiſfic another very Popular 


I 


Miſtake, wherewith ] find moſt Common Perſons, 


and fome others are impoſed npon, Ir is con- 
cerning Moatration, whoſe Nowyon I perceive to 
be generaily 2s much abuſed as that of 7 oleratior, 
and to as ii] a purpoſe. 

Mogaeration, without queſtion if rightly under- 
ſtood, 1s a moit excellent thing, as ſignifying, 

I, In general, {uch a temper of Soul, and ſuch 2 
20verniment of all a Mans 1hnonohts and Deſires, 
Words aad Attions, as way itcer the courie of 
Life in the middle way between the Extreams of 
Defe&t and Exceſs, fo as to bs always aſf:Cted in 
Proportion to the Greatnefs or Goodneſs of the 
Ezad, and to the Neceility or Uſefulneſs of the 
Aleans. 

Or as ſignifying more particularly with reia- 
tion to the Boay, ſuch a due and well proporti- 
oned conduct of ir, and regard to it, as becomes 
a Creature that 1s neither a meer Animal, nor 2 
pure Svirit, but partakes of both Natures, and 

& there. 
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therefore ovght not ſo ro he addicted to the in- 
tereſt of the Body, as to n<glect the Spiritual 
Lite z nor yet fo devoted to the i..fe of the Spi- 
rit, as to forget he is in the Body, This way 
being as much too H{gh. as the other is too Low, 
and the way of Man lying 1n the 3472le. 

Thus underſtood, without all doubt Adodera- 
tion 15 amoſt excellent thing, and will have an uni- 
verſal and unconteited Approbation, And thus it 
15 generally underſtood in all other Cafes, but 
only when it relates to Church-Conformity. And 
then by Moacration is uſually meant either an In- 
differency oi doing what the Church preſcribcs, 
or a doing it by Halves, or a total Omiflion 
of 1t. 

And accordingly he 1s accounted a Mnderate 
Man, who either 1s indifferen:ly aff:fted to the 
Conſtitntions of the Church, and 1s little con- 
cern'd wliether he Conform. to them or no, and 
accordingly Jtand: ready and difvoſedt with or 
without reaſonable Occation te admit of Altera- 
tions. or who Conforms by halves, or who does 
not Conform at all. 

All theſe in their ſe-crai orders and degrees, 
20 commonly for Men of Afoderaitcn; and I be- 
lieve many ic: the procurement of that ſpecious 
Title, are tempted io appear ſe {1G ofſed, de- 
fizning nothing at Ii worſe by it, thaa only the 
Reputation c! Moacr ate Men, 

P:! let ſuch 4s rein £-2ay with this Notion, 
take ihis Confiaeration along with them, if they 
are 72: in too much ki{tc, That tis nor all man- 
ner oi Moderation that 1s juſtly to be commen- 
ded, nor this of theirs in particular. For the 
right Eſtimation of which matter, I delire the 
following meaſures may be confidered, if 
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tf the Obje& of our Moderation be not alrea- 
dy either by Nature or Conſtitution fixed and ſta- 
ied in a dve meaſure, but 1s to receive its mea- 
jrre from our Moderation, then Moderation, as 
it 12rifes an indifferency of Mind, may have 
both Place and Commendation. As ſuppoſe in 
the iaitance of Pleaſure, which becauſe an inde- 
terminace Object, and of indefinite Latitude, 
capable eicher of Exceſs or Defect, leaves room 
icr the Exerciſe of Moderation in us, which is 
then a 7ood and Jaudable thing. 

ut 1f the Object be already either by Nature, 
cr by poſitive Conſtitution fixed and ſtated in a due 
meaſure, and 1s not to receive that mezſure from 
our Moderation, then our Mecderation has net- 
ther Place nor Commendation: As in the In- 
ſtance ſuppoſe of Yertue; which being already 
ſuppoſed to be In the Mean, leaves no room for 
Moderation in us, nor would Moderation then 
be a good or laudable thing. Nor was It ever 
thought a Commendation of the love of Vertue 
to fay it was Moderate or Inaifferent, 

Now to apply this to the preſent Caſe. If the 
Order of the Church of England were not alrea- 
dy conſtituted in a ſtate and temper of Mode- 
ration, then indecd Moderation in Conformity 
might pretend to ſome Excellency and Commen- 
dation but if it be already in ſuch a Rate and 
temper, then there is neither Room for it, nor 
Excellency in it, But rather on the contrary, to 
be moderately aifeCted to Conformity, will then 
be as great a Commendation as to he a moderate 
Lover of Order and Reaſon, and all that's good, 
And they tha!. lize this Commendation, *cis fit 
they ſhould have it. 

Before 
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Before therefore Mode; ation in Conformity be 
made a commendable CharaCter, and before 
Men of this Character be fo much cried np and 
{ought after as the fitteſt Perſons to be employ'd 
both in State and in Church concerns, it ought 
to be made appear, that the Conſtitution of the 
Church is 1a it felt /mmoderate. 

This 1adeed 1s lily and indirectly infinuated 
by all thoſe that raiſe ſuch Clamors about Aode- 
ration. But tney ought, if they would deal fair- 
ly, directly to prove its and indeed wholly to 
ialiſt upon it, and not impolz upon the Prejudice 
and the Ignorazce of the People by the ſpecious 
and plauiible Name of 7odcration, For unleſs 
it bz firſt proved, that the Church in her Con- 
ſtirution is Immocerate, "tis plain, that Mode- 
ration on our parts has no room z and that all the 
Noiſe and Stir that is mzde about ir, is but meer 
Sophyſtry with 11] Deſegr. 

But now whether the Conſtitution of the 
Church be really Immoderate, I rcicr thoſe that 
deſire to be fatisficd tro what has been from time 
to time written in her Defence and Juſtification, 
particularly to an exceilent Book very Honeſtly, 
and, as | think, very Learnedly written by Doctor 
Puller, called, The Moatzration of the Church cf 
England, 
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TREATHSES 


Concerning the 


53tvine Light. 


THE FIRST, 


Being an Anſwer to a Letter of a Learned 
Quaker, which he 1s pleaſed to call, 4 
Juſt Reprebenſion to John Norris for his 
Unjuſt RefleFions on the Quakers, in his 
Book Extitled, Refletions upon the Con- 
duct of Human Lite, ec. 


THE SECOND, 


Being a Diſcourſe concerning the Groſsneſs 
of the Quakers Notion of the Light with- 
zz, with their Confuſion and Inconfiſten- 
cy 1n Explaining it. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE 


READER 


Hough IT have not profeſſedly un- 
dertaken im the Two followme 
Treatiſes to give an expreſs and full Ac- 
count of the Divine Light, but only ſo far 
as I have occaſun to do it in dealing with 
ny Adverſarp, get ( if my Judgment may 
be taken concerning my own work, ) 1 think 
that even this Occaſ1onal Account that 
occurs up and down im theſe Papers, may 
be ſo conſiderable as to give them a fair 
R:ght to the Title of Treatiles concern- 
ing the Divine Light. And though 
the direfÞ and profeſſed buſineſs of the 
former of theſe Treatiſes be onl y 4 Prrvate 
and Perſonal Ingagement between me and 
my 
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Advertitement to the Reader. 


my Oppoſer, yet that it has been the occa- 
fron of my delivering many great and con- 
frderable- things, as well abſolutely as 
Relatrvely confidered, and ſuch as if read 
carefully and judictouſty, and with a tho- 
roughly Awakened tention, may contrt- 
bute very much to the clearin of many 
uſeful Truths, and to the inp rOwe 
of the "With a ſeveral curious Points of 


Speculation. 
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An Aniwer to a Leticr of a Learned Qua- 
ker, which he calls, A juſt Reprehenfion 
o John Nors of Newtcn St, Loe, for his 
unjult Refieftion oa the Quakers, 1n 
his Book Entitled, Refle@;ons upon the 


Conduit of Human Life, &c. 
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Hough I do not think it any great piece of 

Ignorance or DetcCt of Lea: ning, not to be 
rightly ACqQuAtnted with the Quaker's Principles, 
which if I knew them never fo well, would add 
but little either to my Knowledge, or to my Opl- 
nion of it ; yer I am withal fo ſenſible of that 
Right, which eventhe meancſt Perions and Par- 
tics have to Juſtice and Fair Dealing, that I think 
| ſhonld not be able to juſtifie my miſrepreſenting 
thoſe Principles, of which I mizht be very ex- 
culably Tonorant, 

And ſince this is the thing 12id to my Charge, 
and that with a great deal of Paſſion and. angry 
Reſentment, not to ſay Rudeneſs and Incivility, 
I think I may be allowed to be fo far concerned 
at the Inaz&ment, as to endeavour to acquit my 
lelf of it s not ſo much for the Honour of my 
Judement (which 1 do not conceive 2t preſent to 
lic much at ſtake) as for the Juſtification of my 
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Sincerity : Which though I ſo peculiarly valve, 
the. I might be allowed to be a little warm in 
the Vid! ation of it, eſpecially coming after ſuch 
a pro... ag and aftronting Adveriary, yet I 
},one ſhall be able ſo to temper my Spirit and 
govern my Pen, that the Defence ſhall not be near 
{o paſſionate as the Charge. 

I confeſs indeed, I did not expect any great 
Civility of Addreſs from a Man of this ſullen 
Tribe, whoſe vitible Mark and Character is Ru- 
ſticity, and who are generally at as great Dett- 
ance with all Courtlineſs of Style, as of Behaviour. 
But yet I thought that the Gertleman and the 
Scholar (for ſuch it ſeems is the Quality of my 
Adverſary) might ſo far bailance and over-rule 
the Quaker, as to contain him within the Limits 
of Ordinary Decency, and keep him on this ſide 
Rudeneſs and Scurrility. To be blunt and down- 
right is one thing, but to be rude and abuſive is 
another. And however I might expe the for- 
mer from him, and excuſe in him as a Quaker, 
yet of the latter I thought he would not be guil- 
ty as a Gentleman, Indeed the leaſt that I could 
expect from a Perſon of Mr. Yickris his Educati- 
on and Quality, was, that he would not be xnc:- 
vil, eſpecially in his firſt Onſet, and writing to 
a Perſon that was a Stranger to him; and who, 
though he does not look upon himſelf to be ſo 
great as to be above Contradiction, may yet 
juſtly think himſelf conſiderable enough to ex- 
pe& and deſerve fair and civil Language. But 
inſtead of this he fails foul upon me, after ſuch a 
rude, violent and paſſionate manner, as is below 
the Breeding even of a Water-man, and ſuch as 4 
Man of any Temper would be aſhamed to be 
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guilty of, even 1n the ſudden Heats of common 
11ſcourſe. Which may tempt ſome unlucky 
Fancies to Imagin, that he has exchanged his 
Cold quaking Fir for an Hot one, and that the 
Light within 1s turned into a Flame, 

[ cannot 12 Juſtice deny, but that for a Man 
of his Way, my Adverſary 1s pretty conſiderable 
for his Senſe and Learning, (notwithſtanding 
that he endeavours to repreſent me as a Dunce 
and Blockhead as well as a Knave) and I believe 
he would have ſhewn more of eac', and with 
better Advantage, if the Violence of his Paſlion 
had no: diſturbed the Clearneſs and Order of 
his Thoughts, and put him often out of his 
Guard. For Paſlion is the great Contraricty to 
Reaſon, and will draw a Cloud over the bright- 
eſt Mind. The quiet and ſedate Soul is moſt fit 
for the Contemplation of Truth, as the calmeſt 
Weather is commonly the moſt ſerene, If Love 
be blind, Arger 1am ſure 'is much more ſo; and 
there is this remarkable difference between then 
Wars of the Pen and thoſe of the Sword, that tlio 
the Soldier may fight tomoſt Advantage in Hot 
Blood, the Diſputant will reaſon beſt in C-/d, 

But leſt Iſhould appear guilty of a falſe Charge 
in this reſ>et, as he ſays I am in ſome others, 
and be thought to miſrepreſent the Temper and 
Behaviour of my Adverſary, as he ſays I do his 
Principles, I think it neceſſary for my own $e- 
curity, to give the Reader ſome Acconnt of the 
Paſſion, Rudenefs and Abuſtveneſs of this Azgret- 
lor, before I proceed to cenſiier the Argument 
of his Paper. 

And here (to paſs by the Rovghneſs and the 
Magiſterial Ayrc of the Title Page, where at lir!t 
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Daſh he aſſumes the Office of a Cenſor, and un. 
dertakes to Keprenend, taxing me with no let: 
than Falſe Re reſentation, Confuſion and Self- 
Contradittion, which | think might be more pro- 
perly left tothe Judgment of the Reader, or bring 
vp the Arrear, than be placed in rhe Front of the 
Book) L appcal for the Truth of this Charge to 
the following Paſſages. 

When firſt (lays he, pag. 3.) I perujed thy Re- 
flefto!is por tne Conant of 4 Life, GC. / 
WAs, ana ſtill Am plea It with all that rene to the 
Propagation of Orig ina! and Neceſſary Iruth, but 7e- 
Joyce where I find it ([privg from an upris bt Alina, 
pure Intention, and he n WT , What Reaſon 
has he to queſtion or prejadge me Uprightneſs of 
my Mind, or we # Purit v of my [ntontion, or the 
Clcanneſs of my Veit: 7:12 Fiche this iS VCTy IM- 
pertinently, or very y uncharicably {uggeſted. El- 
ther he means >ihing Dy it, Or he means ill 
And that he es fo, he bas taken Care to ſatisfic 
the Reader, by explaining himſelf more fully 
inthe very next Words, For whoſo (lays he) un- 
dertukes to reprevend the Intelligible Conduft of 
Fiuman T ife, 0:49 ht fer ſs to purge "himſelf from tie 
Irreguiar Iries of " bis Atoral Condutt, which docs 
Cloud and darica his Underſtanding. \What 4 
fcuryy malicious [nhinuation is this! For too 
Lne Th ords abſtractly conſidered be a Propo- 
tition of Uriverfai 1 rath, and may bear an inno- 
cent and inoffenfive Seulo 2, yet conſidered with 
Their Occaity; 14 6 and wit their A); {ictzon to Mme, 
if they {tznifis any thing they maſt ſfgnife 1] ; 
there mult becither an into'erable Impertinencc 
in them, or « great deal of Malice and Centorl- 
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tothe World that Tam an ii Man, and tnat thero 
are ſich Irrcyoularites in my AZoral Conanct as 
Mm2KCe me nniit to  retiz£ - 1non the /ztelleffrngal Cone 
dnt of Human L.:{z> Aid would nor any once 
that knew nothing of me any otherwile than by 
this Paper of his, and were 19 ta; © his Yiealnre 
ot me from hence. be 12m pred (0 £ONC !ude, that 
I was 2 Man of a looſe and debancin'd Converia- 
ton ? Now it I deſerve this Ci aracter , | have no= 
thing to complain of ; bat it 1 do not, '(z THe &2 - 


peal even 10 Mr, Vickrss himfelt, nay, even ola 


ic 
\Vorld, whether I co cor no) then this is a 
Try uncharitable and very unchriſtian Intinua- 
LION. 

And yet as bad as it 18, he has more of the ſamez 
and that notwichitanding what he [2ys of himſelf 
in the Paragraph immediately foliowinp, that he 
is far from a Si-it of Detraciion, hich Pallage 
think ſhould either Þave bee 224 left out, or f 
a greater Auitanco trom 1N2 foregoing CONC, 
in, there ſeems to be to tidng 2 S2vour cf that 
Spirit. AS there does in wha. tojlows, wicn (p.4.) 
He charges me wich defoiing the ! [eltimony of 
God mrough the Mean ies of the Inftruments: 
Applying to rae that of © Apolt! 'e tothe Theſſas 
IMians, Chap. 4. Y, 8. H in:refore tat deſpiſeth, 
deſpiſeth not An put God, who b. þ alſo given unto 
w his Holy Spirit. Which All >z2ation 1 ſhall al- 
19w to be pertinent, when he has proved thoſe 

Inſtruments he talks of to be equally inſpired with 


+ 


the Anoſtics : But Lil then he muſt give me] 

4 - 
to think and call it a Blaſrhimons piece ot Arro- 
eance. For it can bz no iets t6 make Ieipifing 
ie Quakers the fame with deſpilting God, unleſs 
> nrovyed that the Quakers are Oivinely IN- 
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tpired. When I fee this done, | ſhall allow of 


the Expreſtion: In the mean while 1 muft beg 
Mr. Vickys not to be angry, if 1 tel] him that ic 
puts me in mind of 2 Story I have heard of a 
Quaker in Oxford, who when ſome of the young 
Scholars for ſome Rudeneſles and Diſturbances 
he had been guilty of in the Colledge, had 
brought him to the Pump to pump him, while he 
was doing his Penance, impudently cried out, 
Pump on, Pump on, you Pump not me, but the Lora. 
I will noc fay Mr, Yickrs his Expreſſion is exactly 
of a piece with this, but there is ſo much Reſem- 
blance between them, that aſſoon as I read one, 
I could no «<huſe but think of t'other. 

But he goes on in his Cenſorious and Unchari- 
table Reflections; for after he had quoted (P.s, ) 
that Paſſage our of the Book of Wiſdom, chap. 1. 
V. 4. Into a malicious Sou! Wiſdom will not enter, nos 
awell in the Body that is ſubjett to Sin, For the Hy- 
ly Spirit of Diſcipline will flie Deceit, and removs 


from Thoughts that are without Vrderſt anding, 


and will not abide when Unrighteouſneſs cometh 1. 
For Wiſdom ts a loving Spirit, and will not acquit a 
Blaſphemer of bis Words ,, for God us the Witneſs of 
his Res, and atrue Bcholder of bus Heart, and a 
Hearer of hrs Tongue. Therefure be that ſpeakets 
unrightegzs things cau't be hid, neither ſhall Venge- 
ance when it puniſhes paſs by kim, All which in the 
abundance of his Civility and Charity he has 
thought fit to apply to me: He proceeds to add, 
Now fecing theſe Sayings are true and righteoge, and 
that "15 poſſible to profe/s this Duttrin of the Divine 
Hort, Liebe, Grace, Spirit of Wiſdom and Truth, and 
the trachig, "f it, and yet Yu! pe it, ,.0Y oc lcaris 4 
of it, nor led by it, but whilſt preecting of It to vir 
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to be 4 Caſt-a-way : 1 adviſe thee ro conſider ia what 
Ground and Nature thou yet ſt andeſt and liveſt in, 
and what Spirit lives and rules in thee, I thank him 
for his Advice, but not for that ſpiteful and 
ſtrangely cenſorious Inlinuation that goes along 
with it, which amounts 1o no leſs, than that | 
am one of thoſe malicious Souls into which Wil- 
dom will aot enter « that lam deceitfy], without 
Underſtanding, unrighteons, and a Bla{phemer : 
That tho I profeſs the Doftrin of the Divine 
Light, yet 1do not pollels it, nor am led by it, but 
whe I preach it to others, am my felt a Calt-a- 
way ; whick I think is as bad as one Man can well 
ſay of another, and yer 'tis what he plainly 1ali- 
nuates, if there be any Connection or Fertinence 
in what he ſays. 

But fearing he haJ not been yet plain enough, 
and leſt the too candid Reader ſhovid miſs his 
Meaning, he proceeds, Hath not Unrighteouſneſs 
entred in through Self-love and Eſteem, winch blinds 
the Eye, and cauſes the Tongae to ſpeak unrighteous 
ings ? Here he charyes me with Unrighteou: 
neſs, Ambition and Self. love; which {alt he 1s 
pleaſed to heighten to (fach an extravagant pitch, 
as to make me an Iidoiater, and that of the worſt 
{ort, as making my ſelf to be my God, For 1ays 
he, 1s not Self exalted 10 fit in the Temple of God, as 
God in thee? What a Flight of Cenſorionſineſs and 
Unchariry is this! For beſides the Heinouſneſs 
of the Charge, (it being as bad as can bz ſaid of 
the Devil himſelf, that he makes Self his God, 
there being nothing ſo oppolice ro Charity whicn 
refers all to God), as Self-love, which refers all to 
irs ſelf) I ſay, beſides the Heinouſneſs ot the 
Charge, ?cis alſo of 1uc1 a particular Nature, as 
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were | __ puilty of It, 1t would be impoſſible 
for any | , inuch more for Mr. YVickr-#, wiio 1s 
4 meer St! ranger tO me, VILIOUT a Vivine Revela- 
tion cyer to kno | For Seif-love is a Vice of the 
Heart, and onc of the inoit latent and retired of 
| the Vices that are lodged there, and conle- 
7ucitly obnoxious to His Judgment only who is 
a Ciſcerne! it the Hear!, 
2PEn, all Debres known, and from whom no $c- 
CICT 15 ge God atvne Can Lett how Iar Su] 15 Ex- 
ited Mer In me, Crin any Man elle: And there- 
tore Att. Vickri Had much beiter have left me to 
L418 Jud2imen - hn to IT. 10 Jud? MCNL UPON THC 

himicit, ail 4) Jals {o IEVETE a DCNLET CC lit A Cauy 

Tiiat docs nc, cannot tat! within its Cognizance. 
Nor ho be tztshead with Cprelenting INC dS al 
Hu Z1an, hut _ Mit ailo hind fauit v | {1 me for 
h/ clag «} Sch, A: 4 t 1102 1107 ACC ng 'Ly /elf wah 
thy corrupt m7 om, (layshe) wich is the fore 
biden = hs #4 will prove Folly tr» the end ? By 
wh cl | ſuppoſe 2 muſt mean Philoſophy, and 
the Scudy of Arts and Sciences, which he will 
needs have to be corrupt Wiſdom, and the For- 
bidden Fruit. Now tho Inot only graat, but in 
a Treatiſe purpoſely written npon this Subject, 
have exprelly contenued, and if I miſtake not, 
fully demon{trated, that conſidering the preſcnt 
rags Oi Man, the Study of Learning and Knows- 
ledg 1 iS NO farther allowable, than as *tis condu- 
cive to the moralizing of his Life, and that all 
Proſecution of it beyond or belide this End, is al 

immoderate and blameable Curiolity; yet | hop 

as far as it is apt to ſerve the Intercſt of a Ed 
Life, there 1s no rea{on to difallow or condemn 
It, Tho it benot to be allow'd 2ny farther, yer 
| thin 
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] think 1t may and malt be allowed i 10 iar, ny 
herein I think I ſtate the meaſure of —rofernti 
Learning and knowiedee 1n a due mea, betw een 
the Extreams of thoſe over-inquiiitive Spirits on 
the one hand, who let no Limits co their Curio- 
ity, and thoſe narrow and concratted ones on 
the other who confine 1t too {traiily, condemn- 
inz all Human Learning in grois, under the re- 
proachtal Appellations of Carnal Reaſon, Corrupt 
Wijaom, Vain Piiloſuphy, and the Itkes under 
v/hich Characters I think 1: onght not to be re- 
prefcated, es far 25 it is apt toferve and minitter 
:0 the Intereſt of R: eligion and a good Lifc. And 
that it may be ſerviceable to that purpolc, 1 
night undertake toſhew, but that rke excellent 
Mr, Boyle has ſaved me the troub'e in a late 
| reatlic upon this very SubjeR, cali'd, {be Chri- 
tian Virtuoſo, I cannot therctore bur wonder 
what ſhould make Mr, Vickres (wio is himſelf a 
Scholar) thus condemn all Human |earalng in 
zrofs, under the Naine of Corrupt Wiſdom, and 
biame me for dcc&ing my telt with ic, efpectally 
contidering that a little after (Page 10.) he ſup- 
poles the Divine Li »ht to atliſt the Natural Fa- 
culties of the Soul in the Attainment of Arts and 
Sciences: Why then does he tei} ine of decking 
my felf with my Corrupt Wildomw 2 \V har, does 
tie Divine 'Light ajliit the Natwmal Faculites of 
the Soul in the Attaininent of Corrupt Wii- 
dom, and fach as will prove Folly in the en: as 
Can that Wiſdom bs corrupt, which 1s taug RT 
us by the Afiitance of the Divine Ligit ? ' Or is 
tat Light to be eſteemed Divine, wio! c 11- 
ſtructions are ſo corrupt? How are theſe chings 
conliſtenr, unleſs Mr. Sickris wilt be Uader ic9 4 
AA4d'4 not 
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not of condemning Human Learning in general 
as Corrupt, but only that which is the Object of 
my particular Study ; as if my Studies were not 
directed to the ends of 2 good Life, which would 
be as a great a Cenſure, as the other is a Contra- 
aiftion, So that in ſhort, he 1s neceilarily reduced 
to this Dilemma, Either he condemns Human 
Learning in groſs, as corrupt, and then he con- 
tradifts kimſcif, in making the Divine Light afli- 
ſtant to it; or he condemns the particular mat- 
ter of my Study as corrupt, end then he Cenſures 
me, 

As he does again moſt unpardonably, ( Page 
7,) telling me, that I wilfully blaſt the Fame of 
Gods Name and Work in the Earth, in and by his 
People, becauſe they agree not with Mans Ways and 
Conceited wiſe Notions. Which is a Charge next to 
that of committing the Sin againſt the holy Ghoſt, 
For does Mr. Vickrs contider what it is wilfully 
to blaſt the Fame of God's Name and Work? 
Or does he conſider how intimately acquainted a 
Mar had need be with another Man's Interiour, 
to !:. able to pronounce what degrees of Wilful- 
ves there are in his Overt As ? Does he well 
con{:der this? "The beſt Apology I can make ior 
him, 1s to ſay, that he does not. And yet as if 
he had faid nothing amils, but were ſecure of 
the Truth of his Charge, he wipes his Mouth, 
and very gravely applies to me two of the moſl 
tevere Texts of Scripture that he could pick out 
in all the Bible, namely, the 12th Yer/e of the 
2d of Peter the 2d, and the 1oth Yerfe of the 
Epiſtle of Sr, Jude, which though through a 
guilty Modeſty he wovld not ſpeak out, I ſhall. 
The Words are, 3: theſe, as natural Brute Beaſts 
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made to be taken and deſtroy'd, ſpeak evil of the things 
that they underſtand not, and ſhall utterly periſh 1n 
their own Corruption. And again, But theſe ſpeak 
evil of thoſe things which they know not ; but what 
they know naturally as Brute Beaſts, in thoſe things 
they corrupt themſelves, Upen my Word very ci- 
villy, and very charitably applied : But there are 
ſome Men, whothough they revile thoſe they dil- 
aftect never ſo bitterly, ſo it be done with the 
Solemnity of a Text, and in Scripture Phraſe, 
think they charge in Armour, and havea Warrant 
for their moſt abuſive Scurrility. And fo having 
poured out the Dregs of his Venom, he concludes 
this Reprehenſion-Part, having (as he words it) 
diſcharged himſelf ro me on the aforemention'd 
occalion. I think he might very properly ſay, 
He has diſcharged himſelf, having thrown up ſuch 
a deal of Choler and other Filth. Indeed (Poor 
Man) his Stomach was very Foul, and 'twas high 
time to have it clear*d. And yet *tis not all up yer; 
he has not yet fo fully diſcharg'd himſelf, but 
that we find him Reaching again toward the End 
of the Book, For after he had paſs'd adilinge- 


nuous Reflection upon my Reaſon and Conſct- pag, ,;. 


ence, in wiſhing they were both reform'd, (which 
implies, that at preſent they are both very cor- 


rupt) and after he had charg'd me with no leſs Fad is 


than Evil Preſumption and Blaſphemy againſt ſome 
that dwell in Heaven, and Prophaneneſs into the 
Bargain, in the Extravagance of his Zeal and 
Paſſion he cries our, What art thou, O Man, that 
voaſteſt thy ſelf ? Art thou wiſer than thy Maker ? 
Threaining me withal in the Style, and with the 
Authority of a Propher, that God ſhall confound 
my Wiſdom, ard bring to nought my Under- 

ttanding 
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ſtanding wherein 1t is exalted ; for he hath de- 
termin'd to feain the Pride of ail Fleſh, the Month: 
of the Lord hath fpoken it: Taking for granted 
that my Underſtanding ts exalted beyond i its due 
limits, & thatl abound with Pride. Which indeed 
are al} of them iinc Cenſures, con{idering the ull- 
neis of rhe things iu-geſted, and mic little Know- 
lIede Mr. Vickres has of ine; upon whom he 15 
picaſed to beltow one ſtroke of Civility more at 
parting, telling me, [75 written for the cleari's 
of Truin's Teſtimony from the Rubbiſh that beſt ca(; 
thereon, What a rude uncducatcd Fen Goes this 
Gentleman wrice with! Whether it be his An- 
ver, Gr his 11] Nature, or his Perſwaſion, that 19 
uncivilizes him, 1 will not ſtay to examin bu 
upon the whole matter, | think he has 21VER Me 
no {mall occalion to ſuſpect that this was written, 
not ſo much for the Clearing of Truth as for the 
clearing, that 1s, the az/charging himſelf, and the 
ridding his Stomach of 2n unealie Load, which 
now he 1s diſcharg'd of, I hope he will ſleep in 
quiet. 
And thns having given the World a View oi 
ſome of the Rudeneſles of this Author, (for in 
mercy to the Reader as well as to my Adverlary, 
I have not ſet down all) I now dare appeal to the 
ſame Judge, whether 1uch foul reflecting Expreſ- 
ſions as theſe bzcome either the Breeding of a 
Gentleman, or the Charity of a Chriſtian, or 
the Pretenſions of a Quaker. [ ſay, the Preteri- 
ſions of a Quaker; for tho the Quakers do no! 
pretend to the External Civilitics either of Lan- 
evaze or Behaviour, but rather ſeem to diſtin- 
£11h themſelves by an oppolite Ruſticity in each; 
'£ © wel known that they make high Preten- 
$1075 
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tenfions to Charity, particularly to that moſt 
Chriſtian part of ir thac conſiſts 1n Afeckreſs and 
Gentleneſs, 1n Patience and Long-ſuitering, in a 
quiet and paſlive remper of Spirit. To thelc 
(35 *t1S well known) their Pretenſions run {o high, 
245 to ofier To Turn Lie other Cheek to rhe Smiter ; 
nay, cven to fcruple the Lawfonets of War, 
which it ſeems 15 roo rony!1 214g for fuch calm 
inoffenlive e Creaturcs as they, a il Made vp of L ove 
10 SWEerTRt 3 
Bar now Iet __ bByut a Q! 12ker jndyze how well 
. V ickris has m1 Ling 14 Ghar: ACLCT, Had 
| been never ſo grois in micepretenting the Qua- 
kers Principle, 1conid not have deicry'd loch a 
Earbarous Treatment from him; or if I had, yet 
T7 wor:d not have been confiitent with his {0 
highly Chriian Pretenl! ons to five it me, No, 
ne iFovid have {: fter'd rather, and have rcturnd 
Good for Evil. Ac Icailt ne | rc have had io 
much recard to their fo greaily pretended Prin- 
ciple of Aebneſs, as notro ſulfer bimſcli to run 
into ach Intemperances of Paſlion and 1.angrage, 
25 he appears new to be guilty of. Is this the 
Charity, 15 this the Meckneſs of a OQvaker ? It 
It be, then Sir Arzma mea, Let my Soul be with 
the Philoſophers, ſhall -I tay ? Or with the ez 
of the World; or indeed with any Men, 1athei 
than with ſvch a bitter foul mouth'd Sc as this 
\W hat the Temper of this Geniteman 1s in his 
(onverfation I know not, Dut it he governs his 
Tongne no better than hs docs his Pen, (and 
«Is range It he ſhonld) I think Tworid be 
Eieliing both to bimfcif and others, if he were 
>pecchleſs. For the Lingvage of the latter 1s io 
very foul, that [ bclicye the Arch-Aogel 1n ts 
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Diſpnte with the Devil about the Body of Afo/es, 
did not only ute better to him, (which would be 
but a ſmall] matter) but receiv'd better from him. 
I'm ſure he could not well receive worſe. And 
now we are upon $cripture-Alluſton, I ſhall beg 
leave to offer one Text to Mr. YVickrs his Conht- 
deration, in requital to thoſe many ſevere ones 
he has ſer before mine. This Gentleman is both 
by his Principles and by his expreſs Declaration 
in this Paper, a grear Dzſpiſer of that Wiſdom 
which is from below (otherwiſe by him call'd 
corrupt Wiſdom) and a great Pretender to thar 
Wiſdom which is from above ; let him hear then 
and conſider what Sr. James favs, The Wiſclum 


Par. 3.15, that i from above 1s firſt pure, then peaceable, gentle, 


&c. With which I conclude this part, and fo 
paſs on from the Paſſioz to the Argument that is 
contain'd in this Paper. 

And here, if there be any Dependence upon 
that Saying, that Stror7 Paſſions produce weak Ar- 
aments, | may hence take a Preſage of a Suc- 
ceſsfal Iſſue in the preſent Engagement. Bat: 
however for fear of the worlit, 1 think it neceſ[a- 
ry here in the Entrance to advertiſe the Reader, 
that the Queſtion now in Debate between us, 1s 
not concerning the 1ruth of the Quakers Princi- 
ples, but conceraing the Truth of my Repreſen- 
tation of them; not whether their Principles 
are true in themielres, bur whether they are 
truly repreſentec »y me. Sothat if Mr. YVick- 
7zs ſhould have the Cortune to win the Stake, it 
would only be a private perſonal Vidtory, withi- 
out any advantage to the Cauſe of Quakeri/77, 
which is 20t concern'd in the Iflue of this D1- 
ipute, | 
Tins 
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This being premiled, I muſt further acquaint 
the Reader, that the Book which Mr. Yickrss ex- 
cepts againſt, as guilty of miſreporting their 
Principles, Is my Kefie&tzions upon the Condutt of 
Humane Life, particularly in the Poſt-ſcript ad- 
ded to the Second Edition, where I undertake 
to give ſome Account of the difference be- 
tween my Notion of the Divine Light, and the 
Quakers Light within. And this I do in ſevera) 
Articles diſtinctly, which becauſe of the frequent. 
recourſe that we ſhall have to them in the Se- 
quel, it will be a Satisfaction to have here ſet 
down. They are therefore as follow : 

i. The Quakers uivally talk of this Light 
within as of ſome Divine Communication or Mani- 
feftation only, whereas I make it to be the very 
Eſſence and Subſtance of the Deity, which I ſup- 
poſe vertually to contain all things in it, and to 
be intimately united to our Minds. 

II, The Quakers repreſent this Light within 
as a fort of Extraordinary Inſpiration (whence 
they have the Name of Enthuſraſts) whereas ] 
ſuppoſe it to be a Man's Natira! and Ordinary 
way of Underſtanding. 

111. The Quakers ( if I miſtake not} confige 
tneir Light within to ſome certain Objects, name- 
ly, Moral and Spiritual Truths, in order only 
to the direction of Pt actice, and accordingly 
make 1t a Snppliment to Scripture, which they 
lay is not ſufficient without it, nor indeed any 
more than a meer Dead Letter. But now 1] do 
not appropriate this Divine Light to Moral or 
Spiritual things, bur extend it as far as all Truth; 
yea, as far as all that is Intelligible, which | 
ſnppoſe to be percetv'd and underſtccd in this Di- 
vine Light, as | have exp!ain'd it. IV. 
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' TV. The Qrakers make their Light within a 
ſpecial Priviledge of a certain order of Men, 
their oz2n Party. Not indeed as to the Poſſibility, 

ecauic they ſuppoſe all Men to be 12diflzrently 
capable of this Divine Iflumination, as may ap- 
pear from iter coneuding 3zaint Predeſtinart 
on, and for Univerſt Q;:ace. But thothey do 
not make ir a loccial Þ. iviledge as to the Poſſeb1!;- 
ty, yet they do as io Lhe 48; making none but 
thoſe of their own Way to be aftnally enlight- 

ned by it, Whereas according to my Principles 
chis is no {ecial Priviledge, but the common and 
univerſal Bench of all Men; yea, of a!] the In- 
telligent Creation, who all fee and underſtand 
In this Light of God, withour which there would 
be neitner Tru: th nor Und, erſt andiug, 

V. The Quakers by their Light within under- 
ſtand ſome determinate form'd Diflate or Propo- 
lition, expreſly and poutively direCting and in- 
itruQing thera to do foor fo. Whereas my Light 
is only the Eſſential Truth of God, which indeed 
is always preient to my Under tanding, as being 
intimately united with it, but does not formally 

eniighron or inftruE ine, but when I attend ro "s 
and conſult it, and read what 1s written In thoſe 
Divine Ideal Characters. 

VI. And Laſtly, The Quakers do not offer 
any rational or intelligible Account of their Light 
wichin, neither as to the DIng, nor as to the 
mode of ir, but only Cart in ſome looſe genera! 
Epre! Jions about the Lig:t, which they confirn 
with che Authority of Sc. Jo-r's Goſpel, thongn 
they unde ritand nettter one nor t'other, Where- 
is I have ofter'd a N atural, Diſtint and Phito- 

fophical way of explaizing both , namely, oe 

)1M- 
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Omniſormity of the {deal World, or the Divine 
xy, who has in himſeit the Ellences and Idea's 
ot all things, and in whomthe ſame arc pcrceiy'd 
by ns and by all Creatures. 

Now this Mr. Vickrus 15 pleaſed to cenſure as 

a Miſrepreſenration of the Quaker's Principle 
concerning the Light within. But before I pro- 

cd to conlider whether it be or £5, there are 
two intermedia Pailaves of his thai £xnedt to be 
taken notice of, | had taid in my Reiletions, 
pag, 77. ipeaking of the Light within as unto- 
wardly repretented by the Qnakers, that the 
thing in it ſelf rightly underſtood is true, and if 

any ach ſhall yet call ir Qnakeriimor Ent butiatin 

that ?cis ſuch Quakeriſm as makes a good part of 
St, Jovn's Golp: , and of St. Asftin's Works. 
And fo again to the like purpoſe in my Poſtſcript, 
that if the Qnakers underſtood their own Noti- 
on, and knew how to explain it, and into what 
Principles to refolye it, it would not much differ 
from mine: Of which two Paſlages Mr. Vickres 
endeavours to make a notable Advantage, and 
fancies ti:at they mightily befriend the Cauſe of 
Quakerif! N, as implying a fort of Confeſſion to their Pag, 7. 
Princivle, and char the Difference between us 
would only be iz Termmes. But is the Man in 
g00d carneit ? Or does he think that he writes to 
one that underſtands not what belongs to Con- 
lequence, and wili be impoſed vpon by any thing ? 
Does it therefore follow that I confeſs the Truth 
of the Quakers Princinle of the } Light, becauie | 
allow the Notion tn 1; s ſc if ro be true when rizht- 
ly nnderſtood, that is. when taken in 2 rizht 
Senſe 2 Whar, does the Genzral Truth of any 
Notion rightly Barcd infer the Truth of this or 
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that particular way of explaining it ? May there 
not. be a falſe and erroneous Explication of a true 
Hypotheſis ! Suppoſe I ſhould ſay that the Do- 
Ctrin of Juſtification by Faith only is a true Notion 
rightly underſtood, do I thereby confeſs the 
Truth of the Solifidian way of underitanding it, 
who ſo explain our being juſtified by Faith only, 
as to exclude the concurrence of Obedience ? Or, 
Suppoſe I ſhould ſay that the DoCtrin of Pleaſures 
being our ſupream Good is atrue Docrin rightly 
underſtood, do I thereby acknowledge it to be 
true in that Senſe of the Propoſition uſually at- 
tributed to Epicxrus? Or (to put theſe two In- 
ſtances together) can I juſtly be ſuppoſed to 1m- 
ply that the Solifedian and the Epicarean difter 
trom their reſpective Adverſaries only in Termt- 
»#s, becauſe 1 acknowledge that the Notions in 
themſelves rightly underſtood are trne ? If Mr. 
Vickrss had but been at the pains to deck himſelt 
with a little more of that Corrzpt Wiſdom, call'd 
Logick, he would never have impoſed upon him- 
ſelf, nor have offer'd to impoſe upon me with 
{ſuch Womaniſh Conſequences as thele. 

The other Paſlage that I muſt take in my way, 
is his general Complaint againſt me, for not quo- 
ting the Quakers own Words and Authors in re- 
preſenting their Principle. Now to this I anſwer, 
that having in my time read ſeveral of the moll 
conſiderable of the Quakers Books, and ( as | 
thought) well enough comprehended them as far 
they were inte//izible, I thought I might truſt my 
Memory o far, as to venture to repreſent thelr 
Senſe as toone (and that the moſt remarkable) 
of their Principles, without ranſaking rhetr 
Books, and miſtering up their Quotations, 

Wch 
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which at. that time I could not very well Co rel 
ther, having but te-7 of them by me. Burt nelther 
ſhouid I have thought 1t nec ellary It 1 had had 
never jo many, For ſure a Man may Venrure to 
give an Acconmntot one Notorious Principle be- 
lonying to a certain Perſwaiion, and to ſhew the 
difference between that and another, npon the 
Stock of his tormer Reading, withou: being ob- 
!iped to bring an Author £o attelt to cvery thing 
he ſays, Lhus werel to itate the general Ditre- 
rence between the Carrefian and the Ar:/forelian 
Philolophy, mighc I not {ecure'y place 1: in this, 
that the one offers to explain Appearances of Na- 
Lure by Forms and Oualjties, and other tuch ab- 
ſ{truſe Beings, which h the otiier chales to reiolve 
into the more tmpyle and intelligible Principles 
of Figare 2nd orion, &c. without appeaiing 
preſently either to the Text of Ar;torle, or to 
the Principles of Deſcarres? Or Tippote I was 
25kt the Difference be:ween a Socinias and a MHa- 
mumetan, mM! 'ght [| not be allow'd ro lay, titat tho 
the Socinian denies the Divinity of Chriſt as well 
as the Manumetan, and the Zdanraetan owns 
him as a irae Prophet as well as the Soctnan, 
vet they differ in this, that whereas the Mavu- 
metan ailows himto rave'been only a Iemporary 
Prophet, and that his Religion 1s now ſuperan- 
nuated, as having had its Times the Sociniar 
acknowledge: him to be a Prophet of a PET 
"> It, and that his Relipion is ever of MIigmnsg, 
as being the lait and ff anuing Revelation of 
God: Ifay, might | a9t be all>xcd to tate the 
difference thus between them without Zo: 5k, burt 
muſt needs be pur upon ferching Pronts, Chapter 
2nd Verſe, out 0! Socinuws and the Alceran ? Mr. 
B b V ickru 
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Vickris might therefore well have ſpared this Ob- 
jection, without any prejucice either to the Beau- 
ty, or to the Strength of his Diſconrie ; eſpeci- 
ally conſidering, that he himſelf is not pleaſed 
to bring ſo much as one ſingle Citation ont of any 
one Quakeriſh Writer, (for thar Paſſage of Bary- 
clay's( pag. 5-) is quoted upon another occaſion) 
to diſprove the Repreſentation of their Principle 
given by me. Now Mr. FVickris was much more 
concern'd to alledge Teſtimonies ovt of Authors 
than T, as undertaking to ſhew that Repreſenta- 
tion of mine to be falſe, which 1 was then con- 
tented barely to propoſe, not to prove. For tho 
it was poſſible for me to give an Account (and that 
a right one too) of the Quakers Principle, with- 
out producing any of their 1 eſtimontes, yet tt 
was not poſlible for Mr, Vickrzs to prove that Ac- 
count of mine to be falſe, wichont referring to 
their Books. Becauſe *ris one thing barely to pro- 
poſe, which was my Undertaking, and another 
thing to prove, which was his. Since therefore 
Mr. YV:ickrs thought fit to ſave himſelf the Trou- 
ble of appealing to Authors when more concern- 
ed to do {o, he might well forgive it me, the on- 
ly thing material in this buſineſs bcing, not whe- 
ther I quote their Books or no, but whether I have 
given a true Account of their P:toctple, which 15 
the thing that now c.,,ucs to be examined. 

And here that !\tr. /i-hz#v may not have the 
leaſt Ground to ſuſp<tt or pretend that I contrive 
things to my own Advantage, by picking and 
chuſing what I can beſt Anſwer, or that T miſre- 
preſent his Arguments, by reporting them in my 
own Words, or that } oriit or conceal any part 
of their Strength, } will deal fo ialrly and ng 
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ly with him, as to ſet down at large hisExceptions 
againit every oneof the foremention'd Articles,ap- 
plying to them their reſpective Anſwers diſtinctly. 


E xception againſt the Firſt Article. 


I Hor ſay*ſt, the Quakers uſually talk of this 

Light within, as of ſome Divine Commu- 
nication and Manifeftation only. How docs this 
appear to be true : Thou quoteſt no Author for 
!' ? zpprehend thou intcndeſt hereby, or elſe 
wy Aſertion hz. !ctle weight 57 matter 1 lt, 
viz. That tile Go kers own tie Light within 
to he an Accident, an 10% a ſibitayr;., inherent 
Principle cf Pivine Excellency ; which '- 2 pear 
Miſtake, and cis ro be ;car'd a wiltull one to, 
teeing "ris genereliv {nown, nd then con- 
feiſeſt ir roo, tH-r they guote £5 Tellimony 
of Fon whe Evangeliſt for vgir Orinciple, as thou 
haſt Jone for thine, they helieving accorritg 
thereunto, Chao. 1. v. 4 1nhinwas Life, and th, 
Life was the Lizht of &itr ; Angi 77 the {ne tioe 
Word be the Light of Men, then ſurely the 
Quakers cannot ve Srpoſe.l to believe i any 
thing lefs than a real Sorin Suoftane, which 
the Soul of Man 1s capaole 9 feel anc ap- 
prehend : For all things weie made by lim, and 
Witho'oc him was not any thing made t£':5t was 
made, Joon 1, 3, ihvs thy firſt Niltinction falls 
to the ground, 

The Anſwer. 


GUppoſc for the preſent, that the Senſe intend- 
ed in the Aſfſertion were what Mr. Fickru 
apprehends it (thovgh the Antithelis Or coun» 
terpart of the Article plainly implies the con- 

Bi 2 crary} 
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trary) that the Quakers reprelent their Light 
within after the nature and manner of an Ac- 
ciaent, and not as a Subſtantial Principle, | 
jay as a dubltantial Principle ; for as for a Sub- 
ſtantial rberent Principle | know not what to 
make of it, it being the firit time that I ever heard 
that [zherency was an Attribute belonging to Sub- 
ſtance. Leaving out therefore by Mr. Yickrs his 
Leave this ill-ſuited 1crm, which 1 fancy hap- 
pend to flip in while he was taking a Nod over 
his Paper; ſippoie, I ſay, my Meaning were, 
that the Quakers repreſent their Light not as 2 
Subſtantial Being, but rather as an Accident, how 
docs he make out. the contrary? Why, he tells 
me thlits Is a oreat Miſtake, But may I not re- 
ply to him in his own Language, How does this 
appear to be trne ? Thou quoreft no Author for it. 
But tho he produces no Authority, yet he offers 

at. an Argument, the Sim of w hich is this, The 


Quakers building upon the Authority of St. John, 


make the Liſe of the Word to be the Light of 
Men, and therefore mn{t be i1ppoſed to make it 
a Subſtance, the | ite of the Word heing confe!- 
ſedly fo. Bur if this be all Mr. Vickris has to fay 
for his Point, he is very th 2Tt of proving uv hat 
he undertz2kcs, tho at the tame time what he un- 
Gertakes | xe nothing to the purpoſe, For tho It 
be true, that both the Word, and the Life of the 
Word are real Subſtances, er this Propoſition, 
The Life of the V/ord # the Light of Men, conlide- 
red fimply in its felf, without depending upe!y 
tome proper and peculiar Hypothelis that ſhall i/- 
mit and determin its iignification, does not at #1: 
infer, that the Lipht here 1s a Subſtance, bot 

the Word may ve jaid to be the Light (unlets 4 
contrar\ 
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contrary Hypotheiis oblige us to underſtand 
otherwiſe) Effictently, as 1t cauſes our Iiluminaci- 
on, aSit enligitens and inftrudts by aſſiſting the 
Underſtanding, according to the common re- 
ceived Notion, 2s well as Formally, by being it ſelf 
the Formal and Immediate Object of our Con- 
ception. Anc fo when Chrilt fays of himſelf, / 
am tie Light 0j re World, there 15 no neceſſit hf [| 
mean from the Words 1 temſelves, of underitand- 
in? them in 23 Formal way of Predication ; but 
the Senfe may very weil be, what it ts generally 
preſum?d to bs, that he 1s ny ICON, ON Efiici 
ent Cavſe of onr INamination. WH ich 1s 2jlow'd 
to be ſometimes the certain and neceljary Acce- 
ptation of the Particle (zs, } whereof we have a 
remarkable Example, Epief, 2. 14. He ts our 
Peace, that is, the Author or Procurer of our 
Peace. And if theſe Propoſitions are not of 
taemſelves dererimin'd to a Formal Senfe, but 
may aptly enonzh be taken eons as viel] as 
vals then their grounding their Principic of 
the Light upon theſe 0 - ſuch like EXN offions 
does not Infer that tivy hoid itto be a Snbltan- 
tial Being. 

And it does not of necefſity neither, oogy 
we ſhould ſuppoſe tnem to underſtand that Pro- 
poſition of Sf, Fobn in a Formal Senfe, Indeed in 
caſe the Word be Formaily tne Licht of _ 
It will truly follow, that the Light is 2 Subſtanc 
becauſe the Word it felf is fo. And it the Qua- 
kers do conſtrue the Propojitton in fach a $- nfs, 
that is, Formally, it will alto follow tha: they 
ought (if they will 5e conſifttent with theme! yes) 
to make the Liglit to be a real Subſtance. 11 « 
W:!1 not foilow that they actually and expreity do 
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ſo, unleſs it were necetlary that Men ſhould al- 
ways fo ſtrictly aitend to the Conſequences of 
what thev lay down, as rever to ſay any thing 
inconhiſcent wich their Principlesz which is an 
Happineſs that Men of more Logical Heads than 
the Quakers are pencrally preſumed to bc, would 
give agreat deal to be ſecure of. So that whe- 
ther the Projo:ition be taken Efficiently or For- 
mally, it does by no mcans follow from their bare 
guotins thoic Words from St. Fohr in the belialt 
of the:r *11ciple, (which yet is the only Argu.,:-nt 
Mr. /Yk:w is pleaſed to infiſt nopon) that ihe 
Quakers do profeſs their Light to be a Subſtan- 
tial Being, Idonot ſay they do not, but only 
that had that been the Senſe of my Aſſertion, Mr, 
Vickris 1s far from proving the contrary by ver- 
tue of the Argument he has uſed, 

But why muſt that needs be the Senſe of my 
Aſſertion ? Why, becauſe otherwiſe, as he con- 
ceits, there will not be much weight or matter in 
it, No? Suppoſe this ſhould be the Senſe of it, 
(as *cis plain from the Antitheſis that it is) That 
the Ouakers repreſent their Light not as God himſelf, 
but only as a Divine Communication, that is, 4s 


ſomething communicated or exhibited by God, where- 


as I make the Light to be the very Eſſence and Sub- 


ſtance of the Deity, &c. Will he fay there is lir- 


tle Weight in this Aſſertion? Is not the Diffe- 
rence very materlal, if true ? And that this is the 
natural, nay, the neceſlary Senſe of the Article is 
ſo evident from the Antitheſis, that I wonder 
how a Man of Mr. Yickr# his Apprehenſfion conld 
miſs of it. For (as he will quickly ſee, if he re- 
view the place with the leaſt Attention) the Op- 
poſition between my Notion of the Divine a 
al 
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and that of the Quakers, is not made to conſiſt 
in this, that they make It to be an Accident, and 
[ a Subſtance ; bur in this, thar they repreſent ic 
as ſomething only communicated, exhibited or 
manifeſted by God, (whether as an Accident or 
2 Subſtance I was not then concerned to conſider) 
whereas in my Acconnt it 1s the very Eſſence and 
Subſtance of the Deity, exhibitive of all Truth, 
and always preſential to our Mind. And there- 
fore when *tis ſaid, that the Quakers uſually talk 
of the Light within as of ſome Divine Communt- 
cation or Maniteſtation only ; the Term (only) 
15 not excluſive of Subſtance in general, bur of 
the Divine Subſtance, or Eſſence of Ged. I know 
very well, and have no temptation io diſſemble 
it, that *tis the expreſs Doctrin of the Quakers, 
that the Divine Light is a Subſtance, not an Ac- 
cident. For they make it the Principle of Re- 
generation, WLich taey all fay, (and Mr. Keich ar 77 the 
has taken a great deal of Pains to prove it) 13 a © 6d, 
Subſtantial Life, as much as the Life of Vegetaci- ** ©* 
on, Senſation, or Reaſon is; and as far az I can 
apprehend, the Notion may be found and true 
enough in 1:s ſelf, and wants only to be fix*d up- 
on a right Bottom, And | know that Mr. Barclay 
in his Apolo. y, lately Prinied in Folio with the 
reſt of his Works, ſavs expreſly, We underſtand Po, 
nat thu Seed, Light ur Grace t0 be an Acuident, as 
moſt Men 1gnorantly do, but a Real, Spiritual Sn\- 
ſtance, whici the Saul of Man is cap ivle to Feel and 
A pprehend from which that Real, Spiritual, Inward 
Birth in Believers ariſes, cali a ihe New Creature, 
the New Man in the Heart, 

Bur tho it be too plain to be denied, that the 
Qnakers make the Light to be a real Subſtance, 
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the Pope El, Ce ann IN ati i Vj G 91 prec 1ely t 1, £37 
which £5 7i0t Divi: {ec tito Faits and Ms. TUh tf, MS 
be;rs A 7; off VIEYe ſim tc Bl Pg, Voda Of all Compoſt i- 
on or Divijion, and there; ore can wether be reſtji ca, 
burt, wounded, crucified or (lat? by all the Fiſorts and 
Strength of /-ien. But we una ere and a Spiritual, 
Heaveniy and Iny frole Pr inctoir 4 wh ich 'F od AI i 
ter, Son and Spirit arel's A i a/ure of which Db 
vine and glorious Lije tu jn all en, as a Seed, winch 
"of its own Nature aran 's, IHUIFCS and jnclines 0 God. 
And this we call Verievlum Deli, or te Spiritual 
Boay of Chriſt, rhe Fiſh and Blood of Ciriſt which 
came aown from tHea.cn, of which all :he Saints do 
feed, and are th erchy nouriſhed nnto eterual Life. 
Whether thure be any 1uch thing as this YVehicu- 
im Dei, or Spiritral Bod: of Chriſt, (which is a 
Notion ſeveral Learned Men both before and 
ſince the appearance of Q:akeriſm have enter- 
rained npon the readiny the foxti Chapter of St, 
Jorn) | have neither Cavſe nor Mind at prefent 
G:{pute. Bnt I think ts plain from this Ac- 
count Mr. Barclay gives of the Light, that tho it 
be a Subſtance, ye ?Lis not the ſame with, but 
really diſtinct from the Subſtance or Eſſence of 
God. For it 1snot Dev, but Pehiculium Dei, And 
to the like purpoſe Mr. Keith, another of their 
moſt conſiderable VVriters, ſpeaking of the Se - 
ol 
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f God, (which 15 the fame wiinthe Light now in 

c Inoſtion n) lays, that it 5 not the Godhead 1t ſelf, but way to th 
a cer:ain middle Nature, Swoſt ance or Being, betwixt Ciry of God 
the Godbead aid Mankind, GC. Again, iays he, Þ 139 
[. 131. This middle Nature I call a Droine Subſtance 
or Efſence, nut as if it were the Godbead it ſelf, or 4 
Particle or Portion of it, but —_— 0/ 1ts exceliency 
above allother things next unto the Godhead, as on ſuch 
an Account Men do cail other things Divine which 
are very excellent, &c. Again, i2ys he in the next 
Paragranh, This excellent and intermediate Being may 
be call'd the Divine Being , becauſe the Godbead is 
moſt immediately manif«ſt therein, and awelleth in 
it, as ir the moſt Holy Place, or Holy of Holes. 
More Tcitimontes I might, but I think need nor 
add, It bing tvikciently clear from tacle cited 
out of Mr. Ravel. ay and Mr, Keith, thai the Qua- 
kers do not hold their L1zhtto be the very Snb- 
ſtance and Eſſence of the Deity, thougn at the 

{ame time ] think they 01-1, and that trey are 
inconſiſtent with then nſcives In that they do not. 
For that Text of St. Join | In bimwas Life, and 
the Life was the Light 6} Me a, which they quote to 
prove the Light to be a Subltantial Principle, 
does not prove fo much as that, unle(s the Pro- 
poſition be underſtood Formallys and if it be, 
then 1t proves a great deal more, viz, 1 hat tis 
not only a Subſtance, (which 1s all they inter 
irom it) bit alſo a Divine Subſtance ſtriftly 
ipeaking, even the very Etflence of the Deity. 
And ind-ed what leſs than that can be a Light to 
the Soul ? How can any thing that 15 not God, 
or that 15 created, he ſo? But *Tis not my preſent 
Buſineſs to conſider wiiat the Quakers ought tn 
lay, but what they do fay. ?Tis plain, that they 
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do not make the Divine Light to be the proper 
Subſtance of God, bur a certain middle Nature; 
and 'tis as plain that I do, which lays a ſufficient 
ground of Difterence between us ; ſo that my firſt 
DiſtinCtion 1s ſo far from falling to the Ground, 
that it ſtands vpon fhriner Ground than ever ; 
and if my A.iverſary has but the Underſtanding 
and the Ing2iuity of a Man, I dare appeal to him 
whether he be not fajriy Anſwered and Contuted 
as far as concerns this firjt Pa ticular, But what- 
ever his Judgment be, 1 preſume the Judicions 
Reader wiil bz of mine, and ſo give me leave to 
advance forward to the 


Exception againſt the Second Article. 


HY Second is as inligntfcant, and like an 

Arrow ſhot at random, lights on thy own 
Head, being attended with ſome contradiction 
to thy former, Thou ſayeſt, the Quakers repre- 
ſenc this Light within as a ſort of extraordinary 
Inſpiration. VVhere leari'ſt thou this? Before 
it was a Divine Communication and Manifeſta- 
tion only, and now an extraordinary Inſpiration, 
Thou wouldſt have done well to have let the 
(Quakers Principle alone till thou hadlt learn it 
better, and more honeſtly to repreſent it. Is not 
Extraordinary, more than Common, or Commu- 
nication and Manifeſtation only ? Have not the 


Quakers declared the Light to be Univerſal, as 


well as Divine, in its Gift and Manifeſtation to 
the Sons of Men? It is certainly true they haves 
and yet I deny not but ſach who apply their 
Minds in Ovedtence to the teachings of this Light 


and Heavenly Gifr, may be made Partakers of 
more, 
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more, viz. Extraordinary Gifts and Graces by 
the Iaſpiration of the ſame Spirit, Tf for this 
they have the Name of Enthuſiaſts glven them, as 
in this Section of thy Poſtſcript, tho ir be in De- 
rion, they will rejoyce init; for it ſhall be as 
an Ornament of Grace to their Head, and Chains 
about their Neck. Again, in the ſame Section 
thou ſay'ſt 1 ſuppoſe ic, viz. The Light within 
to be 4 Mans natural and ordinary way of Vnder- 
ſtanding. And juſt betoreithou madeſt ic to be the 
very Ellence and Subſtance of the Deity, which 
arethy own expreſs Words: See thy Confuſion 
and Self-contradiction. By theſe Words, a Man's 
Natural and Ordinary Way of Underſtanding 1 
zake thee to intend the ſame thing as in pag. 77, 
where thou call ſt it Reaſon and Conſcience ; and 
yet at the jame time call'{t it, The Divine a5y@» 
and Region of Truth, in which are hid all the 
Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, the great 
and univerſal Oracle lodg'd in every Man's Breaſt, 
wocreof the ancient Urim and Thummim was an 
expreſs Type or Embler1. Here thou debaſeſt 
and confounde!t thy Principle, making it to be 
a part of Vian's Nature, whereas the Principle 
of Divine Cigit as held by the Quakers, is a 
diſtinct thing from Maz"s Soul, Reaſon. or Natu- 
ral Conſcience, viz. a more excellent Spirit and 
Princivle, And herein I confeſs is a material 
Diiterence betwixt thy Principle of Light and 
the Quakers, as thon haſt expreit it, SvrelI am, 
It is a great Error to render the Divine ay by 
which all things were mace, and are upheld, to 
be no higher a Principle than vo, 5 Reaſon and 
Conſcience, or natnral and ordinary way of Un- 
derſtanding, which Reaſon is a Property Eſſential 
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to him as Man. I confeſs to know the thinss 5 
a Man, according to that Scripture, 1 Cor. : 

10, 14. But 4 it1s written, Eye hath not fra nor 

Ear heard, &c. By which it manifeitly appcars, 

that the true Knowledge of God and Spiritual 

Things are attain 'd by the Spirit, which 15 ſupe- 
riour to Man's rational Principle or rgatural Con- 

ſcience, which may be & fled anc corrupted, a 

is faid expreliy of the m—_ that even Nake 

Mind and Conſcience 1s dehlc 


1he Anſwer. 


'F 8 S Second Exception, conſiſting of ſeve- 
ral things, muſt be ſeverally confidered. 
Firit, He demands of me where I learnt, that 
the Qnakers repreſent this Light within as a ſort 
es Inſpiration ? But before I] an- 
ſwer his Queſtion, I muſt ſettle the Meaning of 
my own Words, which he is pleaſed to take in a 
Senſe quite different from what I intended, and 
what the ſcope and occaſion of the Article re- 
quires, When therefore I ſay, that the Qua- 
kers reprelent. this Light within as a ſort of Ex- 
traordinary Inſpiration, "tis plain from the Anti- 
thelis of the Article that my meaning is, that they 
repreſent it as a Supernatural Gift or Grace, 
meaning by Super natural not only ſomthing beſide, 
above or beyond the Nature of Man ; (for ſo alſo 
upon my Principle 'tis 26knowledoed to be Supere 
natural, becauſe I expreſly make it to be the ve- 
ry Eſſence of God) but ſomething above or be- 
yond the commen Order, State or Condition Of 
Hiraan Nature, Supernatural not only as to the 


Subſtance of 1t, for that” s confeſt on both Hands, 
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only more exalted upon my Hypotheſis than upon 
theirs) but alſo as to its Di/penfation and Order, 
b-ing ſuch an extraordinary tuperabundant Ad- 
ci:ion to the Nature of Man, as 1s not neceſſary 
he ſhould always have, and without which he 
would ſtil] continue a rational and intelligent Na- 
ture. - In oppoſition to which I faid, that "tis a 
Man's Natural and Ordinary way of Underſtand- 
ing, that 15, that cis fo far from being ſuch an 
extraordinary Superaddition to Huinan Nature, 
a3 Man might be without, and yet be a reatonable 
Creature ; that *ris fo mich the Natural and 
Ordinary way of his UngertTanding, that he 
could not be able to nnderitand at all without it : 
That he would noc only have leis Light ſhould 
it be taken from kim, but be quite in the Dark. 
In on2 Wort, that *cis net. a thing of Advantage 
oly, but of Z/2ccſſiry, neceliary to the very Being 
as well as toitec weil or beiter Being of a reafo- 
nable underitending Spirit a: ſuch, who without 
this Light would not only not ice fo well, bur 
wonid be able to ſee nothing, or not at all. This 
is the plain obvicns Scnle of my Words, cnly 
drawn out more at Jevgth, wiereby 1t appears 
that my Notion vifters conliderably from that of 
the Quakers In thts particular alſo. 

And now if this he the Senfe of my Propoſiti- 
on, (as *tis plain that *tis, it being not capable 
of any other) I may ealily anſwer Mr. Vickres his 
Queſtion that demands of me, Where I learnt 
Taat the Quaxers repreſent this Light within as 
a fort of extraordinary Inſpiration ? For «© ve- 
ry plain that they make this iriternal I.jght ro te 
Grace, that ſpicizl and peculiar Grace of Chriſt 
racreby be reſtores lapy2?a Man from the Cor- 
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ruption of his Natvral State. For thes End, ſays 
Mr. Barclay, (that is, for the Reſtoration of Man) 
God hath communicated and given nnto every man a 
meaſure of the Light of his Son, a meaſure of Grace, or 
4 meaſure of the Spirit, &C. And again he calls it ex- 
preſly a Supernatural Gift and Grace of Chriſt. Not 
that I would be chovght to deny the Divine Light 
to be Grace as to certain Degrees of it. So far from 
that, that I think it to be the greateſt Grace of 
God, that is, viith reſpe@t to the Degrees of ir, 
many of which I allow to be ſuch extraordinary 
Superadditions to the common Order or State of 
Human Nature, as Man might ſimply be with- 
out, and yet continue in the Rank and Form of a 
reaſonable and 1ntelligent Creature, But not 
content with this, the Quakers mzke the Divine 
Lightto be Grace ſimply and abſolutely, as to 
its whole Nature and Kiad, fo as to be al} over 
extraordinary. And if (>, then they are ſo far 
from making it (:; I do) neceſſary to a Man's 
Natural and Ordinary way of Underſtanding, 
that they muſt mabe ic ſack a Svperabundant AC- 
ceſſion to the common Condition of Man's Na- 
rure, as Withour which he wouid [till underſtand 
enough to denominate him a Rational Being. 
For certainly a Man may unverſtand without 
G7ace, 

But that my Adverſary may not pretend that 
lay the whole ſtreſs of this matter upon a Conſe- 
quence, (though it be a very plain one) [ will 
prove the ſame by cxpreſs Teſtimony, name- 
ly, That the Quakers do make their Light 10 
be according to the before-ſtated Senſe of the 
Word, ſomething extraordinary, ſomething ad- 


ded to the common way of Underſtanding, 1o as 
nor 
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not to be ſimply neceſſary to Underſtanding 
in general, but only tothe greater Advantage of 
ir. For ſays Mr. Barclay, That Man, as he ts a Apotogy, 
Rational Creature, hath Rcaſon, as a Natural Fa-ÞP 337» 
culty of his Soul, by which he can diſcern things that 
are Rational, we deny not, For this 1s a Property 
Natural and Efſential to him, by which he can know 
and learn many Arts and Sciences, beyond what any 
other Animal can do by the meer Animal Principle. 
So that here the Light is not ſimply and ordinari- 
ly neceſſary to the underſtanding of things, which 
it ſeems may be done by Reaſon alone without 
the Light. To the ſame purpoſe 2gain, ſays the Pap. 346: 
ſame Anthor, Mar in his Natural State (that 1s, 
In the ſtate devoid of this Light, which he had 
jaſt before call'd the ſtate of Darkneſs) car eaſily 
comprehend, and doth comprehend thoſe things that are 
peculiar and common to him, as ſuch, And tho they 
commonly call the Natural ſtate of Man (when 
without the Senſation of this Light) a ſtate of 
Darkneſs, yet is not becauſe they ſuppoſe him to 
be abſolutely dark, and to know nothing, but only 
dark 2s to Spiritual and Saving Truths. So that 
ccording to them there may he Knowledge and 
Underſtanding withour the Divine Light, which 
therefore they moiſt be ſuppos'd to look upon as an 
extraordinary Acceſſinn, and not as an ordiniry 
Requiſite ro Human Underſtanding, Which agatn 
ſets their Principle at a ſufficient Diſtsnce from 
mine, Tho I muſt needs do them ſo much Juſtice 
as to confeſs, that herein they ſpeak as agreeably 
to their Principle as i do to mine: For conceiving 
their Light not. as the very Otj:Ct of Human Un- 
derſtanding, not as that Truth it ic!f which we 
percetye, (as Is plain, becanſe they do not. make 
It 
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it the Eſſence of God, a+ was noted above) but 
as ſomething that ſerves fs: the clearer Revycla- 
tion or Diſcovery of that Object, that is in one 
Word, concelving it rether as a more advantagi- 
ous Medium, than as an Objet, they mich well 
be excuſed from mating ir umply and abfſoiutely 
neceſlary to Underſtanding : Whereas I conceiv- 
ing the Divine Light to be rhe Omaniform Eſſence 
of God, and accordingly making it to be the ve- 
ry immediate Object of my Underſtanding, that 
very iruth which (not that Medium by which ) I 
contemplate, was obliged to ſuppoſe it fo necel[- 
ſary to the common and natural way of Under- 
ſtanding, that there cold be no tuck thing as 
Underitandigz without it; which I am fare a 
Quaker will nor, or at lcait upon lis Principles, 
can never {ay. 

And thus far the Difference between us is very 
clear and plain, and would indced be on all ſides 
vnexceptionable, but that Mr. Vick»-#s has here 
ſpied ont ſomething, (tor which I very much 
admire the Quickneſs of his Eye-fight) and that 
Is a Centradifion. Before (ſays he) it was a Divine 
Communication and Manifeſtation only, and now ar 
extraoranary Inſpiration. Is not Extraordinary 
107 than Common, or Communication ana Maniſe- 
ffa'ion only? And this he takes for a Contradicti- 
on of what was Jlaid down in the firſt Article. 
Ent tethinks Mr, Vickris ſhould not undertake to 
write Controverſie, uniels he had known better 
how to judge of a Comradiftion. For does It 
follow, that becauſe I firſt ſay, that the Quakers 
repreſer.t their Light as a Divine Communication 
or Manifeitation only, 1n oppoſition to Its being 
the very #ljence or Subſtance of God, 2nd afcer- 

Wart 
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wards add (as another Step or Degree of Diffe. 
rence) that they repreicnt It as an Extraordinary 
one, in oppolition to the Natural and Ordinary 
way of Underſtanding; I fay, Does it hence ap- 
pear that I contradict my ſelf ? What if Extra- 
ordinary be more than Common, or Communi- 
cation or Manifeſtaticn only, docs it therefore 
Contraditt it > What, Is every Addition a Con- 
tradiction ? It may indeed be ſo, in caſe the De- 
gree added in the Second Propolition were denied 
or excluded in the firſt, But is this the preſent 
Caſe? Tho Extraordinary Communication be 
more than bare Communication ſimply conſide- 
red, is it therefore denicd by it ? Is it not plain 
that this is only an Abſtraction, and not any Ne- 
v2tion ? For if he ſhould take hold of the Term 
(only, ) wi7ere 1 ſuppoſe his Miſtake Jay, is it noC 
very plain that the Term (ozly) in the Firſt Arti- 
cle is not excluſive of Extraordinary, which is ad= 
ded in the Second, but oy of the Divine Eſſence 
er Subſtance 3 this being the Senſe of the Propo- 
ſition, that they repreſent their Light- not as the 
very Eſſence of God, butonly as ſomething com- 
municated by God ? And where then is there any 
appearance of aContradiction ? Burt l-& Mr, Vic- 
kris ſhould not take this, (for he h25 now 9iven 
me jaſt occalion to queſtion his Capacity ) 1 wilt 
illuſtrate it by an Inſtance : Suppole 2 Car:cftn 
ſhould ſay firſt, That Light Is ox!y the Fiueavour 
dof the Globales of the Second Element ro Motion, 
not the Motion it ſelf; and tn alterwards 
ſhould further ſay, that *i's rhe Fndeavonr of 
thoſe Globules to recede from the Cenrer of the 
Luminous Body in a Riv}: Line, wo. '4 one of 
theſe Propoſitions contradic the cena *Tis 
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more than I can find it They do. But 3 CON 
nues Bis Exception zpon ils p3rt, 2SKing 
Have not the Orakers declared tize L181! t t9 be Uni 
verſal, 4s well as Divine, in ats Gif and Manifeſt a- 
tion to the Sons of Men? Well what if they have, 
may they not alſo notwithſtanding that, hold ir 
to be an Extraordinary Gift, according to the 
above-ſtated Senſe of the Word Extraordinar y, 
as it fignihes fomething ſuperadded to the Natu- 
ral way of Man's Underſtanding ? Does Extra- 
ordinary in this Senſe import any thing inconſt- 
ſterit with Univerſal? Suppoſe Adam had pcrie- 
vered in his Original State, and his whole Poſtc- 
rity had inherited that extraordinary Grace, that 
Fraunm TJuſtitis, vehich (according to ſome) was 
luperadecd to the Eficutial Perfection of his Hu- 
m31n Nature, would it have bcen the leſs Extraor- 
digary, that is,ihe leſs a Superaddition to the Na- 
cure of Man, bccauſe Univerſal ? Sure Mr. / ickres 
muſt be bur lictle ac quainted with the Nature of 
Oppoſition, if lie thinks there is any between theſe 
two things. But ſuppoſe there were, he himſelf 
iS accountable for it, and not |. For ] have 
brought Evidence enough to prove, that they do 
make their Lizht to be ( cas 1 have explained 1t) 
Extraordinary, and if that be \conliſtent Wit! 
their other Notion of its Un SeFaliry, chats 
liffency lig its vwon themtelvyes, and 1 can't help 
Liat. 

And thus the Former Part of this SeCtion 15 
jinfliciently vindicated ; but it ſeems there 1s 3 
Flawinthe Latter, witch Mr. Vickris endeavouts 
real Advantage of, thou  1t be ſuch as 
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he) im the fame Section thou ſayeft, T ſuppoſe it, vIz. 
The Light within tobe a Mar's iVatural and Orat- 
ary way of Underſtanding. Ana juſt before thou 
aacſt it to be the very Effence and $, ubſtance of the 
Deity, &c. Did T lo? Lhenthis one would think 
ſhould have been a Key to my Meaning to any one 
that was not reſoly'd to miſunderſtand and Per - 
vert it, that be might have ſomething to expoſe 
and haranguc npon. For (S IC IN the call to be 
imnagind, or docs Mr, Yickris in his Conſcience 
{crio on!ly chink that i, who in this Ty Book, and 
in theie very Articles he refiets 2D0n. as We:l as 
In the whole Courſe of my other Writings upon 
this orcalion, do all along earneſtly contend, hat 
this Internal Light is no other than the very Et- 
lence and Subſtance of God, whote Omnitormity 
is cxhibitive of all things, and is the immediate 
Object of our Conception, that very Truth which 
we conceive: And that I who make tits the 
ground of Difference between my Principie of 
the Light and that of the Quakers, that they do 
not make it the Subſtance ot God, but only ſome- 
thing communicated by or from him, waereas 
expreſly do: I fay, can it be imagin'd that after 
21] this, I ſhould fo far forget my (If, as to make 
tis Divine Light to be the very ſame thing with 
Human Underſtanding, and fo confound (as he 
pretends) the Divine avy©, with Man's Reaſon 
ard Conſcience ? Snre I ſhould be fitter to pick 
Straws in Bedlam, than to write Books, ſhould I 
pe fo ſenſelels as to make Truth and Underſtand- 
ing, Object and Faculty, Goil and Creature all 
One, But as tis 15 too grots to be my rea: Mea- 
ng, ſo the Scope and Antitheiis of the Articie 
40 plainly ſhey that it was not. Tis plain from 
C-EY thence 
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thence (and no candid Reader would have un- 
derſtood me otherwiſe) that my Meaning, tho 
for bBrevities ſake not fo explicitly worded, was 
no other than what has been already ſuggeſted, 
viz. That whereas the Quakers repreſent their 
Light as ſomething extraordinarily ſuperadded 
to the natural way of \Inderſtanding, (as ſuppo- 
ling two diſtinct Lights in the Soul) and ſo not 
ablolutely neceltary to Underſtanding as ſuch, 
which according to them may be without it : Ion 
the contrary making but one way of Under- 
ſtanding in all, ſuppoſe this Light to be ſo far 
from being tuch an Extraordinary Superadditi- 
on, thas 'tis ſo requiſite to the Natural and Or- 
dinary way of Underſtanding, that there is no 
Underſtanding without it. And fo when I fay, 
Pap. 77. Thu u« Reaſon, this is Conſcience, "tis 
plain enough that I mean no more than that. this 
(namely the Light) is that whereby I perform 
Acts of Reaſon and Acts of Conſcience z not that 
It is my very reaſoning Faculty, but that where- 
by I reaſon and diſcourſe, as furniſhing me with 
Idea's for my Contemplation. And if this be the 
Natural and Neceſlary Senſe of my Words (as I 
believe Mr. YVickress muft needs be ſenſible that it 
is) then his whole following Harangue about my 
confounding the Divine a5y©&- with Man's Na- 
tural Reaſon and Conſcience is quite ſpoil'd, 
and from a piecc of Rhetorick becomes a moſt 
trifling Impertinence, (or to borrow a Stroke of 
Oratory from him) /:ſronificant, and like an Ar- 
row ſhot at Random. 
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Exception againſt the Third Articlc 


N thy Third Section thon conr'it in with a Sal- 

vo Errore, If 1 miſtake not, the Quakers con- 
tine their Light within to ſome certain ObjeAs, 
namely, Moral and < piritual Truths in Crdex 
only to the Direction of Practice. How ſhouldſt 
thou do otherwiſe but miſtake rhe Principles of 
others, ſeeing thou art ſo confnicd about thine 
own { Howey2r, I maſt tell thiee it is ” {mall 
Fault at ſuch an Uncertainty to expole Peoples 
Principles; and "tis an Abuſe to fay, that the 
Quakers confine the Light within, It is Divine, 
Supernatural, and Uncircumlcribable ; in it are 
kid all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and {Knowledpe. 
W here have the Quakers tavght other wiſe » Have 
they not teſtihed and declared the Light. and the 
Spirit of Truth are one and the ſame in being, 
which will gnide 720 all Truth, John 16. 13. The 
Quakers helieve this Divine Lizht to he the 

nickner of their Underitandings to Know, and 
of their Wills to Love and Praftiſe all Truth, 
and that it aſſiſts the Natural Faculties of the Son] 
in the Attainment of necellary Arts and Scicnces, 
as well as capacitates it. to Know and Practiſe 
Moral nd Spiritual Truths. Thon may*ft read 
what the Author to the Book of Wiſdom ſays on 
this Subject, inthe gÞ and 1 cth Chaprers, 

And whereas thou i{ay'lt, the Quakers make the 
Light within a Supplemento to Scripture, which 
they ſay 1s not ſufficieat without ir, nor indeed 
any more than a meer dead Letter. | an{wer, Theſe 
Words Supplement to Scripture are thy own, not 
ours; and this ſeems to be a Compoiitian of thy 
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57%0 Notion of the Quakers Faith concerning the 
Holy SCrL ne without any Quotation on LI;eIT 
\Words or Writings; and as 'vis an Objection 1s 
built al Ha9 Ly miltake in thy former Section, 
VIZ. 4 lo . Ot wbers repreſent this Lig: off W111 a5 4& 
{2rt of ext; traordinary Inſotratioa, Winch hath 
been already Anſwered, DTO%INg the Untiverlall- 
/ of the [)tvine Light in Man; whic! Onttager- 
wh there 15 no juſt Cauſe, for this 1s an Objecti- 
of! againſt the Quakers alliyning the Scriptun es 
to be 1nfuncizat without the Light, becauſe the 
Knowledg of the Holy Scriptures cannot occur to 
the UnderRanding without tt, and the Forma! rea- 
{on thereof 1s 11s Preſence and Mantteltation, Ihe 
Quakers beiicve that Chriſt Jelus by his Divine 
Light t within, doth in theſe Days, as 1n the Days | 
of his Fleſh, expound, fulhl, and op?2n to the 
True Believers the Holy Scriptures, which accor- 
ding to the Apoltles Exhortation to 7tmothy, 
Chap. 2 2.3, 15. are able to make wiſe unto Salva- 
Lion, (Note) through Faith which #5 in Chriſt Je- 


ſus, The Word Szpplement in this Senle, I hope, 


will be found no Error, but according to thy 
Conſtruftion of the Quakers repreſenting the 
Light within as a ſort of Extraordinary Inſpira- 
tion, Set. 2. or ſpecial Priviledge of a certain 
Order of Men, their own Party, as in Set. 4. 
And then making them to {ay the Scriptures with 
relation only to the DireAtion of Practice, (as thy 
Lines import, SefZ. 3.) are not tufhcient without 
it, nor indecd any more than a mcer dcad Let- 
ter, 15 to render the Quakers not only ingular 
and erroncous in their Principle of the Light 
(which ſhall be more duly obſerved in its place ) 
but alſo contemptuous of the Holy Scripinres as 

uſelets 
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vſcleſs and inſufficient to all buc ſelves, which 
is 2great and hatnous Abuſe of a Society of P2o- 
ple, withont Cavſe and Provocation, and con- 
crary to the Publick and Known Aſſertions both 
by Word and V/riting, who believe according to 
the ſame Apoltle LO Timothy, Ch,2.3,16,17. thar 
all Scripture, &c- And this ſhall ſufhce for an An- 
{yer to thy Third Section, 


The Anſwer. 


FE I delivered my ſelf with more than ordinary 
Caution and Reſervednefs in this Article, it 
was becauſe of my abundant Concern, leſt { 
fnould injure thoſe whom 1 was reprefenting by 
a falſe Charge; tho I think ir is too much for 
Mr, Yickris ro condemn me for miſrepreſcarin® 
them, and yet to upbraid me with my 7ender- 
eſs in doing s at the ſame Time. Bur I nd 
upon further Examintion that I needed not to 
proceed with fock Sufpenſe in this marter, being 
io fully aſſured of my being in the right here, a3 
well as in the other parts of my Account, that 
had I the L iberty to New-C aft this Article again, 
It ſhould be in the very ſame ould, Mr, Vickr:s 
Indeed tells me that i” an Abuſe to ſay the Ona- 
kers confine the Light within. And 1 tel] him, a- 
gain, that tis an abuſe in him to ſay, that this 
is my Charge. 1 never ſaid abſolutely and {1m- 
ply that they confine the Light within, (which 
would imply a Confinement to Perſons) but that 
they confine 1t to ſome certain Objets, namely, 
Moral and Syiritval Truths, in order only to che 
Direction of Practice. And that they do thus 
Canfine the TLiput is as plain 241 
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Mr, Barclay may he allow'd te 


that they boid it, it 
underſtand their Principles. For 1ays he, As God 
gave two great Lights i0 ruic the outward World, the 
Sun and Myon, the greater Light to rule the Day, 
and the leſſer Lipht to rule the Night ;, So bath be 
aiven Man the Light of hs Soa, a Spiritual Divine 
Light 10 rule bim in the things Spirunual, and the 
Ligkt of Reaſon to rule 191m in things Naiural, Here 
it 15 very plain, Firſt, That he ſuppolcs two Ut- 
ſtint Lights in rhe Son), the Divine | Ight, and 
the Light of Reaſon, or ihe Natura! ighr, 
which by tae way Juikciently confirms what was 
{aid 1 in the laſt Section CONCECNLNE 2 * Then It :2K!Ng 
the Divine Light an Ecc:rardjarry Communica- 
tion, that 1s, Swperaccey57y iG tne Natural { 1ghr, 
Or Man's Natural and Ordino: y way of Under- 
ſanding, which might remain mire and vnextine 
gullit, tho (53 rated from the Divine Light, as 
being a Principle viholly auianct ron It, and 
that ſtands vpon another Bottom. Contrary LQ 
what 1 contend ior, namely, That there 1s but 
one Light in-the Soul of Man, which 1s the Dl- 
vine Light, whercin we fee and perceive all 
things, and by which we naturally and ordinarl- 
ly underſtand, *Tis alſo very plain in the ſecond 
place, Thar as he ſuppoſes two diſtinct Lights in 
the Soul, the Divine and the Natural, ſo he 
aſſigns them two diſtinct Offices, no leſs diltint 
than Day and Night, the Divine Light being to 
direCt in things Spiritual as the Sun rules the 
Day; and the Natural Light being to direct 
in things Natural, as the Moon 7overns the 
Night. Each It ſeems has Its pre;ur Orb and 


Provinces and they can no mor: :7.:-: fe: e with 
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the Government of the Night, or the Moon aſ- 
ſume to her ſelf the Condud of the Day. And 
if this be not to confine the Divine Light to ſome 
certain ObjeCts, namely, to Moral and Spiritual 
Truths, I know not what is. Tis confined as 
much to ſuch Objects as the Sun 1s confined to 
the Day, and I defire no more, thinking that 
to bs Confinement enough. If Mr. Vickres had 
been but half ſo much confined to Civility and 
Good Behaviour, he would have treated me 
with more Humanity and Courtelie than he has 
done in ſome parts of his Book. 

| might be niore liberal of Quotations upon 
this occaſion, if 1 thoughr there were any need 
but {nce that already produced 1s ſo expreſs ro 
the purpoſe, I ſhall only take notice of a Re- 
markable Paſſage in the Preface to Mr. Barclay's 
Works, lately Printed in Folio, where the Inge- 
nious Author giving an Account of his Apology 
for the True Chriſtian Divinity, makes one 
himſelf for the Scholaſtick manner and way of 
Its Compoſition, which it ſeems was in Tender- 
neſs to Scholars, and in Condeſcenſion to their 
Education, His Words are, The Method and 


Style of the Book may be ſomewhat Singular, and Pag. 27. 


like a Scholar ; for we make that fort of Learning, 
10 part of our Divine Science, &c, Where 'tis 
plain, that by that ſort of Learning, he means 
Human Learning, thoſe Arts and Sciences which 
are the common Objects of our Academi- 
cal Studies. And that by our Divine Science 
he means that Knowledge which is ſuperna- 
furally communicated to them by the faving 
Light of Chriſt, whereof he had diſconrſed be- 
fore, So that when he ſays we make that ſort of 

Learns 
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Learning no part of our Divine Science, it come3 
to as much as if he had ſaid, We make H1mar; 
Learning, or thoſe Arts and Sciences which arc the 
common Objeets of Academical Study, to be no part 
of that Knowleage which is ſupernaturally communi. 
cated 10 #45 by the Lignt of Coriff, And if Human 
Learning be no par: of that Knowledge which 
comes by the Divine Light, then the Divine 
Light 1s not extended to Human I.carning, and 
conſequently muſt be confin'd roSpiritual Truths 
the very Province which Mr, Barclay had aftign' 
it beforc. 

And to this Suppoſition the Thread of their 
tormer Principle naturally leads them. For ſvp- 
pong the Divine Light to be an Extraordinary 
Communication of God, that is, ſomething ſa- 
peradded to the Natural and Ordinary way of 
Underſtanding, there is all the reaſon in the 
World that they ſhould allign to it Divine and 
Spiritual Objects as its proper Sphere and Pro- 
vince, ſince Natural things were before ſ{uffict- 
ently diſcernible by a Natural Light and Princi- 
ple. Eſpecially conſidering that this Divine Light 
1s alſo concetv'd and repreſented by them as that 
very Grace of Chriſt whereby Men are Converted 
and Saved, and which was given to them by 
God for that very purpoſe, For ſo Mr. Barclay 
In his 5th and 6th. Propoſitions, reckoning vp 
the Ends and Purpoſes for which the ſaving and 
ſpiritual Light (as he calls it) was given by God, 
makes them toconſiſt in making manifeſt allthings 
that are reprovable, in teaching all Temperance, 
Righteouſneſs and Godlineſs, and (in general) 1n 
{.ihtning the Hearts of all in order to Salvation- 
So then it ſeems this Light is purely 7 oraer fr 
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Salvation, and conſequently ought to be confined 
ie the things that concern It, that is, to Divine 
and Spiritual Iruths in order tothe Direction of 
Life and Manners, Herein therefore they are 
conſonant to their Principles: As they do thus 
confine their Light to Spiricual things, fo they 
vg/t thus to contine it. For what has Grace to 
do with the things of Nature ? And as they follow 
their Principle, fo I foilow mwme, For not con- 
ceiving, tits Internal Light as any thing ſuper- 
added to the ordinary way of Man's Underſtand- 
ing, but as that whereby he naturally and ordi- 
dinarily Underſtands, and not concetving it after 
the manner of Grace neither ( I mean as to Its 
{imple Kind, tho I allow it may have that Eſtima- 
tion in ſome of its Degrees) but rather as accord- 
Ing to the Natural Order of Human Underſtand- 
Ing: Thad no reaſon to confine it (as the Qua- 
kers do) to Divine and Spiritual Truths, bur to 
extend It to all Truth without Exception, wich 
[ ſuppoſe to be equally perceivable in this Divine 
Lighr, which as being the very Eſſence of God, 
muſt be equally exhibitive of all. 

But Mr. Vickris will ſtill have it an Avuſe to 
lay, that the Quakers confine the Light within. 
For, ſays he, Jt is Divine, Supernatural, and Un- 
circamſcribable, and in it are hid all the Treaſures of 
Viſdom and Know!:doe, Alluding, I ſuppoſe, to 
that of the Apoſtle concerning Chriſt, Col. 2. 3. 
But tho they do make it to be Divine and Su- 
pernatural, yet I do not ſee how they can make 
it, or he can call it, Vrcireumſeribable, ſince (as 
has been obſerved in the preceeding, Pages) they 
CO not make it to be the proper Eſſence or Sub- 
tance of God. bur a certain middle Nature be- 
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tween God and Man: And for the ſame reaſon 
he cuts himſelf oft from all Pretence to that Text 
concerning the Divine Word, that in him are hid 
all the Treaſures of Wiſdom and Knowledge, 
which indeed 1s very applicable, and carries a 
very appoſite and emphatick Senſe upon my Hy- 
potheſis, who make the Divine Light within to 
be the very Divine a*yC himſelf, the Subſtantial 
and Eſſential Wiſdom of God ; but muſt be al- 
together #/#rpe upon his, who either does, or by 
the Principles of Quakeriſm is obliged to make it 
not the very Eſlence of the Deity, but ſomething 
of a middle Nature. 

But ſays he, Have they not teſtified and deciared 
the Light and the Spirit of Truth are all one and the 
fame Being, which will guide into all Truth? John 
16. 13. And Ido not at preſent well remember 
whether they have or no, nor ſhall I give my ſell 
the Trouble to enquire, thinking It altogether 
impertinent. But ſure I am, that they have often 
reſtified and declared that the Light is not the pro- 
per Eſſence of God, buta certain middle Being be- 
tween God and Man : and if they will afterwards 
teſtifie and declare that 'tis the very ſame with 
the Spirit of Truth (which is really and truly 
God) Ithink they will evidently teſtifie againſt 
themſelves, and declare Contradictions, and then 
Zis no great matter what they teſtifice or declare. 
But beſides, ſuppoſe they did make the Light to 
be one and the ſame with the Spirit of Truth, 
which according to that of St. John, will guide 
intoall Truth ; yet tis plain from the foregoing 
Meaſures that they ft, and from the Context 
of the place, that they oght to mean it only of 


Spiritual, Saving and neceſſary Truths, whicn 
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may very well conf{iſt with their ſuppoſed Con- 
fn,ement of the Light. 

ut how can this be ſo confined, when Mr. Vic- 
kris teſtifies again, and declares that the Divine Pag. %7- 
Light does aſſiſt the Natural Faculties of the Soul irs 
the Attainmcnt of Arts and Sciences ? But how is 
this conſiſtent with what he ſays in the Beginning 
of his Book, where he calls this Corrupt Wiſdom, 
and the Forbidden Fruit, and what will prove 
Folly in the End,'and the Wiſdom that is Below, 
and that which God's Wiſdom from Above ever 
did and will confound ? See the Inconfiſtency and 
Unſincerity of this Writer ! When it would ſerve 
his turn to diſparage and beat down Human 
Learning, then "tis Corrupt V Viſdom, Forbidden 
Fruit, and i know not what. And when he had 
another turn to ſerve, (that is, to contradict 
me) then this Wiſdom, as corrupt as It is, Is 
taught us by the Inſtruction of the Divine Light. 
But ſtay, Sir, tho this Divine Lighr be not as 
you ſay the very Eſſence of God, yet is it ſo far 
divided againſt him, as to teach what 1s contrary 
to him, and what his Wiſdom ever did and will 
confound ? Are the Divine Light and the Divize 
Wiſdom at ſuch Defiance with each other ? But 'ris 
Mr. YVickrss that is at Defiance with himfelf, and 
I am afraid will not eaſily be reconciled. For if 
the Divine Light reaches this ſort of Wiſdom, 
then *tis not Corrupt, which contradicts what he 
faid in the other place; and if this fort of Wiſ- 
dom he Corrupt, then the Divine Light does not 4fo/"z", 
teach it, (as being a Pure and Clean Principle, F- 335: 
and ſuch as cannot conſent ro any Evil or Wickeaneſs ) 
which contradicts what he ſays here. So that &t- 
ner way Contradiction is his Doom. 
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( 389 ) 
As to what I ſaid concerning the Quaker: 
making the Light within a Supplement ro Seriprure, 
&c. it was not. intended as a direct and particular 


-ObjeCtion againſt them, of ic telf, Hurt only to 


confirm the cther, wherein they are charged with 
confining, it to Moral and Spiritual Truths in 
order to the Direction of Practice, For that be- 
ing the acknowledged End 2nd Uſe of Scripture, 
it feems an high Preſumption, that what is made 
a Supplement to the Scripture, 1s alſo intended 
for the very tame End and Uſe. And therefore 
Mr, Fickres need not have oppoſcd himſelf againſt 
this 3s adirect and particular Objection, it being 
not by me either intended or vied as ſuch. Fo; 
whatever my Thonghts may be concerning the 
Sufficiency or In{ufticiency of the Scripture with- 
out the inward Light, I had no occaſion then. 
nor have any Mind at preſent to engage in a 
Diſpvte about that matter. Only I would delire 
Nr. PFriek-ts and his Brethren by the way to con- 
iider, whether they can anſwer that Argument ol 
F piſcopins, whereby he proves the Vanity and Ab- 
ſurdity of the Spirztualiſts, (as he calls them) in 
making the Inward Word the Interpreter of Scri- 
peare, ever lays $ he) they will have that inward 
Word, 4s they Call it, to have an irteliizivle Senſe m 


it, or z0t to have an intelligible Senſe, If they w;ll 
AVE If _ 17 111 reiltoiwie Sen; e, t12en rey muſe 
po at that Ser; c vring Þ EGS? ed by te Unaer- 
hun T may Ces and expreſſed by outward 
SPL -b, ws if fo, then it follows that this Senjc 
may ij ve written, face es ver 1s pronounced by 
re Afouln, may aljo be exp;ofſed 151 Writing, Bit 
then this written Se ie will aram be nothing elſe tha? 
ar vnteraal Worn, which ve ins expreſt in Letters 

39145 
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will according to them be nothing elſe but an inky Let- 
*cr or Sereptirre, winch they deny to be ſufficient. But 
if they will have thus inward Word to have jn it no 
izztelligible Senſe, or that may be pronounced, or writ- 
ren, then it will neceſſarily follow, that this their Word 
1s no Word, or only a vain foolijh Word, For ſuch 
muſt that Word he which has no 1atelligible Senſe. If 
they /ay, that thus (Word is not percezved but by him 
pon whom it is immediately impreſſed by God, Ther 
I fay again, Either u # impreſſed without any intell;« 
gible Senſe, or with it, If without any, then the ſame 
Difficulty will return, viz. That tu a vain and fouliſh 
Word, But if it be imprinted with intelligible 
Senſe, then what hinders but that it may be expreſſed 
and written? And then how will it differ from that 
written Word we have hitherto treated of ? 

But he telis me that theſe Words, Supplement 
to Scripture, are my own, not theirs. It may be 
fo, 1 will not ſtand with Mr. Yickrs for a Word, 
ſince he is ſo kind to me as to acknowledpe all 
that I intended by it, namely, That the Light 
is the Interpreter of Scripture, and that the Scri- 
pture ts not ſafficient without it 5 without deny- 
ing that "tis not any thing more than a meer 
dead Letter, a Phraſe viually applied by the Que- 
kers to the Scripture conlidercd in its ſelf, as un- 
accompanied with the leſtimony of the Internal 
Light. For the further clearing of which Noti- 
on, when any of them write next, I would deſire 
them to take the Argument cf the before-mentio- 
ned Learned Objeftor in their way. | 

He tells me again that this, as ?*cis an ObjeQi- 
on, 1s built upon my Miſtake in my former Sect: 
On, Viz, That the Quakers repreſent this Light 
Within as a fort of Extraordinary Inſpiration, 
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( 400 ) 
which he ſays has been anſwered already in pro- 
ving the Vniver/ality of the Divine Light. But 
I anſwer, Firſt, That this was not intended as a 
particular Objection of its ſelf, but only to ſe- 
cond and inforce another. Secondly, Thar if it 
be an Objection, it is not built upon what he 
ſuppoſes, which is only a miſtake of his own 
concerning my meaning by the Word Extraordie 
nary, which becauſe by me not oppoſed to Uni- 
verſal, cannot be faid to be any way anſwered 
by his proving the Univerſality of the Divine 
Light. Then as to what he ſays afterwards con- 
cerning my rendring the Quakers contemptuous 
of Holy Scripture, as ufeleſs to al] but them- 
ſelves, in regard that *tis held as adead Letter 
without the Light, which Light according to my 
ConſtruCtion of their Principle, 1s an Extraor- 
dinary Inſpiration, and a ſpecial Privitedge of a 
certain Order of Men, their own Party, I an- 
{wer, Thet indeed the Scripture would be made 
uſeleſs to all * themſelves upon this double 
Suppoſition, 1: That ?tis a dead Letter with- 
out the Light. pry 2, That this Light is their 
own peculiar Priviledge ; ; but then this latter 
(upon which the Strength of the Objection turns). 
was not abſolutely charged upon them by me. 
For as for the Term Extraordinary, it has been 
more than once noted, that it was not uſed in a 
Senſe oppolite to Univerſal. And as for their 
making the Light a ſpecial Priviledge of a cer- 
tain Order of Men, that this is not to be under- 
ſtood in ſuch a Senſe as will lay any Ground for 
my Adverſary's Complaint, will ſufficiently 
appear, when I come to conſider his Exception 
a2aini{t the Fourth Article, to the Examination 


of which I nov pracecd, Ex- 


( 401 ) 


Exception againſt the Fourth Article, 


HE Fourth is a down-right Falfity, 3: 

The Quakers make their Light within a 
Special Priviledg of a certain Order of Men, 
their own Party. Not indeed as to the Poſſi- 
bility, yet they do as to the Act, making none 
but thoſe of their own way to be aCttually colight- 
ned by it. This is ſo abundantly confuted by 
the Writings in general of thoſe People, more 
particularly in the atore-recired Book of Robert 
Barclay's, which conſidering thou haſt read, I am 
the more amazed at thy Aſſertion. They ſay all 
are actually enlightned by it, all are call'd, but 
all have not obey 'd, according to thole Scriptures, 
Aicahs. 8. He hath fhewed rice, O man, what 1s 
good, &c. 1 John 9,3,19. 1 Cor.1I3, i7. 17t.2.11. 
&c. Thy Diſtinftion of a Poſlibility, and not. 
actually with reſpect to the Divine Jilumination 
of this Principle is trivial, tho not with reſpect 
to Salvation by it. The Capacity or Poſlibility 1s 
not, nor can bein Man abſtract from the actual 
illuminating Power and Spirit, no more than 
ſeeing, if the Light be not ſeparate from the Eye, 
The Quakers have, and ftill do declare ther 
Chriſt ſeſus the Light of the World, 1s the Uni- 
verſal Free Gift of God, for the Benefit of all 
Men, in order to their Salvation, And is not 
this Common, yet Special Priviledge, becauſe 
dearly purchaſed and freely beſtowed on loſt 
Man? That thou may it not want occalion to tra- 
duce the Quakers, thou halt ſo much overdone it 
in this Section, as to contradict thy elf 1n the 


Fifch, As for Initance, Se#t. x. to be attnally 
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enlightned according to thy Principle is no {pe- 
cial Priviledge, but the common and univerſal 
Bencfit of all Men, yea, of all the Intelligent Cre- 
ation, who all ſee and underſtand in this Light of 
God, without which there would be neither Truth 
nor Underſtanding. On the contrary, Se. 5. 
chou ſay 'it, thy Light does not Formally enlighten 
or inſtruct thee, but when thou carefully attends 
to and conſults it, and read what is written in 
thoſe Divine Ideal Characters. The like Doftrin 
thou haſt, Pag.71, of thy Book, Se. 5, and 6. 
where treating of thy double Illumination of the 
Divine a%y©-, v3z, Fundamentally and Potenti- 
ally, or elſe Eftectually or Actually ; in the former 
Senſe (thou ſay?ſt) he enlightens every Many in 
the latter, only thoſe who duly conſult him and 
attend to him. See what Contradiftion thy 
ſtrain'd Notions run thee into, One while to be 
actually enlightned, is the Common and Uni- 
verſal Benefit of all Men ; another while only of 
thoſe who conſult it and attend to ir, and all to 
avoid being thought to Symbolize with the Qua- 
kers in thy Notion of the Divine Light. 1hy 
Diſtinction of Potentially and Actually can have 
no more in it than the Difference in the SubjeCt, 
the one Univerſal Att ofthe Word or Light en- 
lightning every Man, comprehends both. Theſe 
are but new invented Terms toexpreſs the moſt 
ancient, and more Divinely, and better reveal'd 
1 ruths of the Goſpe], 


The Anſwer. 
Eh 5 Exception ſecms to have in it the moſt 


of Subtilry and Artifice, and to be the moſt 
fair 


( 493 ) 
fair and plauſible of any : But I male no great 
Queſtion but that it will have as fair and clear an 
Anſwer as any of the reſt, And becauſe a Que- 
ſtion well ſtated, and put in a good Light, is half 
reſolv'd, I ſhal} firſt of all define the Senfe and 
Meaning of my own Words in this Fourth Arti- 
cle, that fo it may 2opear what it is that I there 
affirm, & what he does or ſhould deny, & wherein 
the Point of the Cieſtion between us lies. Now 
when I ſay that the Quakers make their Light 
within a ſpecial Priviledge of a certzin Order of 
Men, *uis plain, Firſt, in general, from the Ar- 
ticle its ſelf, that I do not mean as to the Capa- 
city or Poſſivility, but as to the AT. For I grant 
as to the Poſſibility, that they ſnppoie all Men to 
be indifferently capable of the Divine Ifluminati- 
on, as appears from their contending againſt the 
Potrin of Abſolate Reprobation, and tor Uni- 
verſal Grace, I do not therefore make them to 
confine the Light as to the Poſlthilicy, but only as 
to theAct. And then as to theACt(in which reſpect 
alone 1 ſay they confine it) it is alfo very plain, 
that I mean not the Aft of Having or Poſſeſſing the 
Light (for I know very well that 'ris one of their 
Fundamental Tenets, that God has Commnnica- 
*C and given unto every Man a Meaſure of the 
Light of his Son, a Meaſure of Grace, or a Mea- 


ſure of the Spirit, as Mr. Barclay expreſſes it) Apology 
but the Act of being erljghtned by it. And that Þ: 232: 


this is my Meaning, the Tenor of my Words do 
ſufficiently ſhew, becauſe I there ſay, Tho they do 
% make it a ſpecial Priviledge as to the Poſſibility, 
yet they do as to the Aft, making none but thoſe of 
err own way to be attually enlightned by it, Where 
oy At it is plain that Imean not the AC of Poſ= 
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/ejjion, but the Att of 7lumination. For Mr. Vic- 
krts Is to conſider, that *cis one thing to have or 
to poſleſs che Light, and another thing to be aCtu- 
ally enlightned by it. And they who very zea- 
loully contend for the Univerſality of the former, 
may at the ſame time, and that without any In- 
conliſtency, confine the latter, Which is the 
thing that I affirm the Quakers do, viz. That 
though they do not confine the Light either asto 
the Poſlibility of being enlightned by it, or as ts 
the Act of having or poileſling it, yet they do 
confine it as to the ACt of Illumination, That 
they do thus confine ir, I will firſt ſhew, and then 
conſider what he alledzes to the contrary, which 
I think is a fair and diſtinct way of Proceed- 
Ing. 

That the Quakers do conhne the Light as to 
the Act of Illumination to certain Men, or to 
Men of a certain Order, I think will be readily 
granted me, if ] can ſhew that they do thus con- 
tne it to the Repgencrare, And that they do ſo, 
{ believe I can not only render exceeding Proba- 
ble, but even Demonſtrates which 1 undertake 
todo in this Form of Argument : 

They that do cxclnde a!l Ven that are in their 
Natural and Corrupt Eftatc from the actual I]u- 
mination of the Divine Light, do confine the 
Divine Light as to the Att of Hlumination to the 
Regencrate, 

But the Quakers do exclude all Men that arc 
in their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from the 
Acval fllnminatio:i of the Divine Light, 

Therefore the Quakers do confine the Divine 
Light as to the Act of Hnmination to the Regce- 
NTIALTC 


The 
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The firſt of theſe Propoſitions is moſt evident. 
The Second I prove thus : 

They that do exclude all Men that are in their 
Natural and Corrupt Eitare from any Senſation 
or Feeling of the Divine Light, they do exclude 
31l Men thar arc in thcir Natural Corrupt Eſtate 
from the Actual I!Iumination of the Divine Light. 

But the Quakers do exclude all Men that are 
in their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate from any 
Senſation or Feeling, of the Divine Light. 

Therefore the Quakers do exclude all Men 
that are in their Natural Corrupt Eftate from the 
Actual Hiumination of the Divine Light. 

The Firſt of theſe Propoſitions is again molt 
evident, And for the Proof of the Second, 
which alone requires it, I appeal to the Teſtimo- 
ny of their moſt Authentick Writer Mr. Ba; clay, Apolog'; 
who in his Fourth Propoſition ſpeaking concern- Þ. 2» 
ing the Natural Condition of Man, gives this ex- 
vreſe Account of it, that he is not only falin, 
degenerated aticl dead, but deprived of the Senſa- 
tion or Feeling of this Inward Teſtimony, or Seed of 
God; And i ſubject zo the Pomer, Nature and Seed 
of the Serpent, which he ſows in ZAen's Hearts, while 
they abide in ths Natural ana Corruptcd Eſtate. 
From whence it comes, that not only their Words and 
Deeds, but all their Imagi ations are Evil perpetually 
in the ſight of God, as proceeding from this at praved 
and wicked Seed. Man therefore as he is in this ſtate 
can know nothing aright , yea, 11s Thought: and Con- 
ceptions concerning God and Things Spiritual (until he 
be disjoynd from this evil Seed, and united to the 
Divine Light ) are unprofitable "borh'to hbimfelf and 


Mrs. Thus Mr. Barclay. Now how far an 
In his Natural and Corrupt Eſtate may be capa- 
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( 456 ) 
bic of coticeiving rightly, either of God, or of 
Divine things, "Ts not my preſent Buſineſs to en- 
Juire or ditpute, But what I ob{erve from theſe 
Words of Mr. Barclay is this, That Naturai 
\icn, or Men 19 their Natural and Corrupt Eſtate, 
however they may have the Divine Light in them 
Seminally or Racically, yet they have "not. (while 
in that ſtate) auy Seniation or any Feeling of it. 
They arc his own exprels Words, And if they 
have not any Senſation or Feeling of the Light, 
LICen Tacy are not actuaily enlightned by it, which 
agrecs with the Diſtinction before laid dowii, 
that tho they have the Light as to the Act of Poſ- 
{: lion, yet they have It not as tothe Act of 1I- 
Inmination. And if all Natural Men are exclu- 
ded from the actual Illumination cf the Divine 
Light, then 'c1s plain that the Divine Light as to 
the Act of Illumination, (tho not as to the At 
f Poſſeſſion } is confined ro the Regenerate, 
Which was th2 Propoſition I undertook to 
Drove. 
And tat all Natural and Unregenerate Men, 
119 they have the Divine Light lodg'd in them, 
are yet ſuppoſed to be deprive 4 of all aCtual I 
ak by it, may be fairly collected from 
another remarkable place in Mr, Barclay, where 
he uſes this 25 an Argument to prove, that the 
Lt2at 1s a Subſtance not an Accident, becaule it 
may be in the Heart of wicked Men without de- 
nominating them, that 1s, as appears by the T e- 
20 of his Diſcourſe, without aftecting them, or 
driving any influence or Vertue upon thew, His 
Words arc theſe, We kaow it to be a Subſtance, be- 
cauſe it ſubſiſts in "the Hearts of Wicked Men, even 
wile they are in their Wickedneſs, Now no Acc 
File 
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dent can be in a Suvjett, without it orves the Suy- 
1ect its own Denomination : 4s where " Whiteneſ's 15 1n 
a Subjeft, there the Subject i call d White, $9 we 
diſtinguiſh betwixt Holineſs, as tis an Accident, 
which denominates Man ſo, as the Seed receives a 
place in him; and betwixt ths Holy Subſtantial 
Seed, which many times lies 1 Man's Heart, as a 
naked Grain 12 a Stony Ground. $0 alſo, as we 
may diſtinguiſh betwixt Health and Medicine. Health 
cannot be 1 the Body, without the Body be called 
Healrhful, Becauſe Health is an Accident. But 
Medicine may be in a Body that is moſt wnhealth= 
ful, for that it s a Subſtance, In which Words 
Mr. Barclay does, as far as Ican judge, plainly 
imply, that wicked Men, tho they have the 
Light really and truly in them, as well as thoſe 
that are good, yet they are not aCtually enlight- 

ed by it. Jr is indeed in their Hearts, but it lies 
dormant there like hot Embers cover*d up under 
the Aſhes, without affecting, or denominating, 
or enlightning them. For it ſeems, it lies in them 
as a naked Grain in a Stony Ground, and as Phy- 
ſick in a Body that Is not at all wrought upon by 
it; that is, it lies there, and that's all. Which 
amounts to as much as if he had ſaid in the 
Words of the before-mention'd DiſtinCtion, 
that they have it indeed as to the Act of Poſleſſi- 
on, but not as to the ACt of Illumination. Which 
mult therefore be confined to good Men only, or 
to the Regenerate, 

To this purpoſe I might cite many other Paſ- 
{ages which occur up and down in the Writings 
of Mr. Barclay, as when he ſays (as he does 
frequently) that the Divine Light or Seed lies in 
wicked Men, hurt, bruiſed, wounded, ſlain, yea, 
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and brried, And when he ſays that in ths Seca 
in the Hearts of all Men is the Kingdom of God, 
as in Capacity to be produced, or rather exht- 
bitcd, according as ut receives Denth, 3s nouriſh'd 
and not choaked. And when he lays that 
this Sced was in the Phariſees, as a Seed lying 
in a barren Ground, which fprings not forth, 
Zc. But I forbear more Quotations, having I 
thins already produced enough to make it plain 
and out of queſtion that they do exclude all wic- 
ked Mcn from the actual Illumination, thougi 
not from the a&ual Poſſeſlion of the Divine 
Light; or which is all one, that they confine 
the Divine Light to good Men, to the Rege- 
nerate, as to the AQ of Hlumination, tho not 
as to the Act of Poſleſſion. In ſhort, Ail have 
it, but the regenerate only are atually enlight- 
ned by it. 

I may urge this alio as another Argument to 
prove that they do confine the Light as to the 
AQ of Hamination to a certain number of Men, 
becauſe (as every body, knows that has had the 
lea!t Converiation either with them or their 
Writings) 'they do confine it only to thoſe that 
turn their Soul and Mind inwards unto it, (for 
ti] then, as the Prefacer to Mr. Barclay's Works 
lays, Man is darkneſs ). at the ſame time ſuppo- 
{ing that not ail, but a very few do ſo convert 
themſelves unto it. Upon which double Suppo- 
ſition are grounded their ſo often repeated Ad- 
monitions and Exhortations to thoſe they addreſs 
their Writings or Diſcourſes to,that they would 
turn their Souls inwards unto the Light, that 
they would mind, heed, follow it, and wait up- 


on it in quietneſs and filence, &c. All which 
would 
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would be extreamly ridiculous and impertinent, 
if either Men might be enlightned without con- 
verting themſelves to the Lighrc, or if it were 
certain and neceljary that all Men ſhould fo con- 
vert themſelves to it. Since therefore they do 
confine the Light as to the ACt of Hlumination 
to thoſe that convert or introvert themſelves to 
it, and at the ſame time do not make all Men to 
do ſo, it appears plainly that they do conhno it 
to acertain number of Men. 

And fince again {as 1s well known) they look 
upon themſelves as the only Profeſſors and Em- 
bracers of the Truth of God, and the only Fol- 
lowers of the Light, and the only Converters ot 
themſelves to it, (which it ſeems is fo much the 
proper Characteriſtick of a Quaker, that when 
any one is Profelyted to their way, tis —— 
for them to lay, Such an one 1s turn*d tothe Light ) 
| think T had very good reaſon to lay that they 
confined the Light to their own Party, meaning, 
(as plainly appears, and as I have often ſugge- 
ſ{ted) not as to the Capacity or Poſſibility, nor as 
to the Act of Poſſcfiion, but only as to the Act 
of Illumination. That tho other Men 2s well as 
themſelves, yea, all Men have the iame Light in 
them, yet they only ſee by it, and have actual 
[lumination from it, becauſe they only turn 
themſelves unto it, and (to expreſs it in their 
more: peculiar Phraſe) are /nward nth it. Where- 
in I think they differ again ſufficiently from me, 
who am ſo far from confining the Divine Light 
In the leaſt reſpect or degree, that I extend it as 
a common Benelit to all Men without Exception, 
yea, to all the Intelligent part of the Creation 
(which by the way I do not find they do, nor 

fs) 
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do I fee how upon their Principle they can, ſince 
making it the Grace of Chriſt they muſt confine 
it to fan) and that not only as to the A of Pol- 

ſeſhion, but as to the aCt of Illumination too, be- 

cauſe I expreſly ſay, that they all ſee and under- 
ftand inthis Light of God, without which there would 
be neither Truth nor Underſtanding. 


Now to conſider what Mr. Fickys alledges to 
the contrary : He ſays Firſt of all, that it is a 
down-right Falſity that the Quakers do thus con» 
fine the Light. But let him prove this to be 2 
Falfity as well as ſay it, He ſays again, that 'tis 
abundantly confuted by the Writings of the 
Quakers in general, particularly thoſe of Ro- 
bert Barclay. But I have made the contrary ap- 
pear from thoſe very Writings. But he ſays a- 
gain, that they ſay all are aCtually enlightned by 
it, &c, To which I return. That then they ſay 
Contradictions, and are inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves. But he ſays again, that the Quakers have, 
and ſtill do declare, that Chriſt Jeſus the Light 
of the World is the Univerſal Free Gift of God, 
for the Benefit of all Men, in order to their Gal- 
vation, But by Mr. Vickrit $ leave this does 
not reach the Point in queſtion, as proving the 
Univerſality of the Light only as to the Capacity 
of being enlightned by it, or as to the ACt of Poſ- 
ſeſſion only, which I never ſuppoſed them to de- 
ny. But the Queſtion is concerning the Univer- 
ality of the Light as to the ACt of Illammation, 
which is not at all proved by ſaying, that Chriſt 
Jeſus the Light of the World is the Univerſal 
Free Gift of God, for the Benefit of all Men in 


order to their Salvation. But he further ſays, 
that 
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that my DiſtinRion of a Poſſibility, and not Actu- 
ally with reſpect to the Divine liumination of 
this Principle, 1s trivial. But why ſo? May 
there not be a Capacity of being enlightned 
where there is no aCtuai [Illumination ? Are not 
theſe diſtin& 1dea's ? And may not therefore one 
be without the other 2 But he ſays, the Capacity 
or Poſlibility is not, nor can be in Man abſtract 
trom the Eye. No? Why then do they fo often 
no more than ſeeing, if Light be not ſeparate 
from the aCtual Illuminating Power and Spirit, 
divide the one from the other, in making all to 
be capable of Illumination by the Divine Light, 
when yet according to them all are not aCtually 
enlightned by ir, nor any at all times ? Of the for- 
mer, 'That all are not aCtually enlightned by ir, 
I have already givcn an Account out. of Mr. Bar- 
clay: And as to the Latter, That none are aCtu- 
ally enlightned by it at all times, the ſame Au- 
thor 1s ſo kind as to furniſh me with an Account 
In another place, where he gives this as a Reaſon 
why the Light is no Power or Natural Faculty ot 
a Man's Mind, becauſe he cannot be acually en- 
lightned by it at pleaſure, but muſt wait for the 
Irradiations of it. For, ſays he, This Light, 


Seed, Cc. appears to be no Power or Natural Fa- Apology 
calty of Man's Mind, becauſe a Alan that is in P- 33* 


Health can, when he pleaſes, ſtir up, move and ex- 
erciſe the Faculties of his Soul, He ts abſolute Ma- 
fter of them. But this Light and Seed of God 
in Man he cannot move and ſtir up when he pleaſes, 
bat it moves, blows and ſtrives with Man as the 
Lord ſeeth meet, For tho there be a Poſſibility of Sal- 
vation to every man during the Day of his Viſuation, 
yet caunot 4 man at any time when he pleaſes ftir up 

>, that 
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that Light and Grace, but he muſt wait for it, &c. 
| Bringing in the of Compariſon theLake of Berhc/- 
| aida,and the Angel at certain times moving upon 
q the Waters. From which Words of Mr, Barclay 
F it plainly appears, that no Man, tho never ſo 
cloſe a Follower of the Light, 1s under the a&u- 
al Illumination of it at all times z and yet the 
| ſame Author docs not deny, but every where 
| | carneſtly contend, that the Light is always in 
' Man as well as in every Man; and if this be not: 
'Y to abſtract the Capacity or Pollibility from the 
Act of Illumination by the Light, I deſpair ever 
; to know what is. And why may not the Capa- 
city of Illumination be abſtracted from ACt,fince 
L they are not only in themſelves diſtin&, but pro- 
if ceed from different Cauſes, and between which 
LF there 1s (according to them) no neceſſary Con- 
| nection ? The former depending upon the 1- 
| being only of the Divine Light, and the latter 
; upon the Soul's /ztrover ſion of it ſelf to it, with- 


f | out which ſhe will not be enlightned by that 
þ# 7-41; Light which ſhe bears. According to what Mr. 
IF clrar'd of Barclay ſays upon that Text, Rom. 3, 11. Therc 
y Cal 73% 35 none that underſtandeth: Why underſtand they 
Fl gn not, but hecauſe they are not turn'd to the 
6 | Light that can give them Underſtanding > 

i As ro his Compariſon taken from ſeeing, which 


| ie will not have poſlible to be abſtrated, it 
v& Light be not ſeparated from the Eye. I anſwer, 
f Firſt, That if there be any Force in it, ?cis a- 
tt zainſt themſelves, as convincing them of Abſur- 
4] dity in Abſtrafting or Dividing what is not to 
| be divided, For the Signiſication of it mull 


be this, That as the AQ of Secing 1s not 


uy 
fl to be abſtrafted from the Capacity, when 
' Light 
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{.ight is not ſeparated from the Eye, ſo the 
AC : of illumination is not to be abſtracted from 
the Capacity of it, when the Divine Light is not 
ſeparated from the Soul. And why then do they 
abſtract the Act of Nlumination from the Poſii- 
bility, when they ſuppoſe the Divine Light to be 
preſent in the Soul ; as tis plain they do when 
they teach, that *cis not in the power of Man to 
be cnlightned when he pleaſes, though the Light 
be really in him ? If the aCtual lainacicn oi 
the Soul muſt neceilarily tollow upon the Preſence 
or Being of the Divine Light in it, then why do 
they abſtract it from it, by ſuppoſing that Man 
has it not always in his Power to move and ſtir 
up the Light, as was before noted > But indeed, 
whatever Connexion there may be between the 
Preſence of the Divine Light and the actual 1l1u- 
mination of the Soul, it does not follow that 
there is any from the Similitude he here uſes, in 
which there is no Force at all, the ground of it 
rightly conceived not being true. For Seems 
may be cither taken in a Material Senſe, for that 
Phyſ cal Impreſſ:o» made upon the Retina by the 


Rays of Light that paſs in various Refractions 


through the ſeveral! Humours of the Eye; or 
elſe in a Formal Senſe, for that Serſation of the 
Soul which ordinarily accompanies that Impreſ- 
{ton, and whereby ſhe is conſcious of it. If See- 
ing be taken in the former Senſe, then indeed 
it will hardly be poſſible to abſtract the ACt of 
Seeing from the Capacity of it, if the Light be 
not ſeparated from the Eye. Bur if Secing be 
taken in the latter way, for the Scofation of 
the Soul, whereby ſhe is conſcious of that Phy- 

ical ImpreGon made upon th: Organs of S1ght , 
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(which is the moſt proper acceptation of the 
Word Seeing) then the ACt of Seeing may very 
well, and is often abſtracted from the Capacity of 
itz and that notwithſtanding the Light be not 
ſeparated from the Eye: There being nothing 
more common than for Men, whoſe Minds are 
deeply fix'd upon ſome engaging Objects that 
call off and divert their Attention another way, 
not to obſerve what ſtands juſt before their Eyes, 
and what Phyſically and Materially ſpeaking 
they cannot chuſe but ſee. So that this Compar1- 
ſon as prettily as it looks, will not ſerve the pur- 
poſe for which it is uſed. But 1 forget my ſelf - 
"tis pity a good Similirude ſhould be ſpril*'d by 
being too nicely examin'd. 


And now as to the Contradiction which he pre- 
tends to find between the Fourth Article, where 
all Men are ſuppoſed to be aCtually enlightned, 


and the Fifth, where the Light is ſuppoſed nor 
Formally to enlighten me, but when I attend to 
it and conſult it > Though he has ſo lately ſpoil- 
ed his Credit with me in this point, that I ſhall 
not be very forward to take his Word for a Cor- 
tradition again, yet I ſhall not ſcruple to confeſs, 
that. there is at firſt View ſome Appearance of 
Oppoſition between theſe two, but I think no 
more than what any Fair and Candid Reader may 
caltly accommodate, only by conſidering and col- 
Jating together the two different occaſions upon 
which theſe two ſeemingly oppoſite Paſſages 
were delivered, For in the Fourth Seftion, be- 
17g to oppoſe my Notion againſt the Quakers 
25 to the Confinement of the Light to certain 


Mn, 25 ta the Act of Illumination, there I lay 
down 
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down this Aſlertion, That all Men are attwally 
en/ightned, And in the Fifth Section, being to 
oppoſe my ſelf againſt another Notion of the 
Quakers, in making the Light to be ſome deter- 
minate formed Dictate or Propoſition, expreſly 
and poſitively directive and inſtructive; there | 
ſay, that it!does not formally enlighten me but 
when I attend to it and confult it, as being ng 
Formed Propoſition, but only the Eſſential 
Truth of God, Wherein "tis plain that L 
do not deny the aftual Illumination of all, 
(the thing aſſerted in the former Section) but 
only determin the manner of ir, that it is 
not done by any Propofition ready formed 
and held forth to the Soul, but by the Soul's 
conſulting the Divine Ideas, or Eſſential 
Truth of God. For when 1 fay it enlightens 
Men only when they attend to it and conſult ar, 
I do not ſuppoſe that there are any that are not 
aCtually enlightned, but that thoſe who are en- 
lightned are enlightned by attending, fuppoling 
at the ſame time that all Men do in ſome mea- 
{ure attend to, and conſult the Divine Light, ſo 
far at leaſt, as is neceſiary to their common and 
ordinary way of Underſtanding, and to render 
them rational and intelligent Beings. *'Tis true 
indeed, the Quakers do alſo make the Light co 
enlighten none but thoſe that convert themſelves 
to It : But then there is this material Difference 
between us, that they repreſenting the Light as 
an extraordinary Acceſſion to the Order of Hyu- 
man Underſtanding, and as a Saving Grace in the 
whole Kind of it, do not ſoppole it necefſary 
that all ſhould turn themfelves to it : Whereas 1 


not Jooking vpon it as an Extraordinary Grace 
73 
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as to the whole kind, but as an ordinary Requi- 
fite to Human Underſtanding, do ſuppoſe it 
neceſlary for all to turn to it, or conſult it ſo far, 
as to render them thinking and underſtanding 
Beings. And ſo long as I make all Men in ſome 
meaſure to conſult it, though I do withal ſay, 
that they are enlightned by it only when they 
conſult ir, I do not thereby deny that all are 
aCtually enlightned by it. For this does not de- 
ny the Univerſality of Actual Illumination, but 
only determins and ſpecifies che way and manner 
of it. So that here is no Contradittion, bur all 
things are Uniform and Conliſtent. 


Exception avainſt the Fifth Article. 


HE Fifth I take in the Firſt Part of it, to be 

the ſame in Subſtance with thy Firſt, differ- 
ing in Form of Expreſſions, viz. The Quakers 
by their Light within underſtand ſome Determinate 
Formed Diftate or Propoſition expreſly or poſuttvely 
directing or inſtrufting them to do ſo or ſo, as in thy 
firſt thou called'it ir ſome Divine Communication 
or Manifeſtation only. Where didſt thou learn 
this Definition of the Quakers Faith and Do- 
Ctrin of the Light within 2 The Quakers believe 
the Light of Chriſt within to be God's Divine 
Oracle of Wiſdom in the Soul, the Former, Dt- 
Qator and Determiner of Heavenly Propoſitions, 
them directing and inſtruting what to chuſe, 
and what to refuſe, as the Original Cauſe of the 
knowledge and Love of Truth, which are its 
proper Effefts, Now wherein is the Quakers 
Light, as thon term'ft it, inferior to that of thine, 


except inthe differing CharaQter thou givelt 1t * 
T hey 
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They own the Real and Subſtantial Truth of 
God, the Life of the Word, the Light of Men, 
as Chrift fatd ct himiclt, ] am the Way. the Truth, 
and ine Life, 11 3t this Divine Lighr, which 15 
the Light of Men, is alwaysin ſome L Deg: 'ce and 
feature preient in the Soul, by wi hich it is uPp- 
ela either in God s Love or Anger, the Qnak- 
ers believes and that in him welive, move, and 
have our Being, t'0 with reipect to Operation 
after a different manner and meaſire, and paſ- 
ling the Underſtanding of Man, And whereas 
thou ſay it, 1hy Light is only the Eflential Truth 
of God; This is an high Preſumption, about 
which l have already ſhew'd thy Confufion in 
other places, calling it Reaſon ang Conſcicnce, 
and a Man's Natural and Orci Inry way of Un- 
derſtanding. Conſider, 4. 6. 72, 23. The 
Light of the Body, &c. j* therefore the Light 
that is in thee be Darkgeſ*, &c, $92 may | ſay, if 
that Do&rin and Principle cron recommendets 
to the World for Trath and Excelle::y be erro- 
neous and faulty, how Srear 18 THAT Error and 
Faulr ? AfaUN, thou iay it. w hy Light is al.zys 
preient to thy Underitanaing, and intimately 
united with It ill, £ SUES, Js al My Sei OL 
the Light 1s to ſay, thy Soul 15 never without 
thy Keaſon and Conſcience, 1 wiſh they were 
both rcform'd, char thou idayit be no. mor 
putty of the iQ and ſuch !ikc falſe Aſperſions ; 
Thar rhe Lizhr, ſappoſing 1t to be v what reaily it 
Is, 2 diſtin Prin Pla from tn# $04, is always 
P: cient to the Underitanding, wiitcn 1nples its 
Operariin n59n the Nat ara! Capacity or Organ, 
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becauſe the Organ may be hurt, and the Under- 
ſtanding in that Senſe interrupted, and conſe- 
quentiy no iit Medium or Receptacle either for 
the Soul or its Light. Beſides, the Soul may be 
abſent from the Natural Underſtanding by the 
Interpoſition of Spiritua], as well as Natural 
Cauſes, and yet preſent with the Light 1 its Spi- 
ritual way of Underſtanding. But to ſay as thou 
doſt, that Thy Light is only the Eſſential Truth 
of God, and that it is always preſent to thy 
Underſtanding, and intimately united with it, 
and yet that it does not formally enlighten or 1in- 
{truft it, but when carefully attended to and con- 
ſulted, ſeems to diſcover a Contradiction in its 
ſelf, and to the Formal Reaſon of its Being, and 
Pretence, and Sufficiency in the one ACt of the 
ſame Principle, as well as to the State and Na- 
ture of Intimate Union. For how can any thing 
be intimately united to its Principle, and not 
partake of its Nature and Influences, which 1s 
the Reaſon and Manner of its Union ? And how 
can this be, and not carefully attended to and 
conſnited ? Isnot this manifeſt Confuſion ? That 
the Preſence of the Light does enlighten and 1n- 
ſtruc all in ſowe Senſe and Degree, is ſuffictent- 
ly proved by Scripture. By thy Word Formal- 

ly Enlighten 1 apprehend thou intendeſt the 
Operative Exerciſe, as in Pao. 17. and as here 
applied to Light, ſignifies no more than actually 
to enlighten, ex partc Objeti, I grant fuch as 
do not carefully attend to and conſult this Di- 
vine Light, do not witneſs the Increaſes of it 
unto the Redemption and Salvation of their 


Souls. 


it 
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it is the Path of the Juſt that 1s as the ſhining 
Light, that ſhineth more and more unto the per- 
feft Day. If the Light, as thou ailerteſt, doth 
not formally enlighten or inſtruct, but when care- 
fully attended to and conſulted, how then ſhould 
it quicken and raiſe the Soul from Death to Life, 
according to the multiplied experience of Holy 
David? And how doth God ſpeak once, yea 
' twice, yet Man perceiveth it not, Job 33. 14, 
15, 16,17, and 1/a. 65. How frequently doth 
the Lord complain by his Prophets of his calling 
to his People to return and :repent, but they 
would not anſwer ? Note, the Call of God 1s 
not without Inſtruftionz; read 24. 6, 8. and 
Prov, 1. from 20, to the end. And fee what 
Wiſdom does alſo in Nehemiah, how they rebel- 
led againſt God, notwithſtanding he gave his 
200d Spirit to inſtrut them, The Teſtimony 
of John the Evangeliſt, the 5th and 2 1th, Epheſ. 2. 
I, 4, 5- 2 Cor, 4- 6,7. Theſe and many other 
Texts, abundantly prove that God quickens and 
enlightens Man, before Man can turn unto him. 


The Anſwer. 


Have given my ſelf the trouble to ſet down 

this Exception at large, not becauſe | intend 
to anſwer it all, but that it may appear to the 
Diſcerning Reader,that there is a great deal of it 
which I need not anſwer, as being either anſwer- 
ed already, or fo very impertinent and remote 
from the buſineſs, that it deſerves no confidera- 
ton, But in the fir{t place, I cannot but 2dmire 
at the ſingular Happineſs of his Fancy, in ima- 
Sining the former part of the Fifth Article to be 
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the ſame in fabſtance with the Firſt,and to dif- 
feronly in form of Expreſſion, In the Firlt it is 
{2id, that the Quakers uſually talk of the Light 
within,as of fome Divine Communication or Ma- 
niſeſtation only 3 Lat 15, as It has been explain'd, 
tat they bepreiemt heir Light, not as God him- 
felf, bur only as a divine Communication, or as 
ſome ning Communicated or exhibited by 
God. In theFifth, it is faid, That the Qua- 
kers by their Light within (that is ,as Directive, ) 
underitand fome determinate formed DiCtate or 
Propoſition, exprefly and poſitively direCting 
and inſtructing them to do ſo or ſo : That is. 
that they make the Direction of the Light, or 
the Fight as dircftive, to confilt in Dittates or 
Propolitions ready form'd and preſented to the 
view of the Soul, whereby ſhe is formally taught 
and initructed. Now arc theſe Two the ſame ! 
It they are, fo are a Square and a Circle, Mr. 
Vickrts ard my Self, Qnakeriſm and Primitive 
Chriſtianity. Bur he demands of me where l 
tearnt this Account of the Qnakers Faith and 
DoCtrin of the Light within, viz. That they 


repreſent - CirccH0n by a Gererminate form'd 
Diftare or Propofirtion 2 1 anſwer, from onc 


that may % preſumed to have dived into the 
bottom of Qn#Kerifm, and to have comprehen- 
ded the whoie Myſtery of ir, as well as any 
Nan of that Profetſion, and that 1s Mr. Barclay, 
who tnezking of thar I etter of onr Maſter that 
Is writ in oor Hearts, ſays, Orr Maſter is alway" 
With: #5, ana be Treanires us t9 do al cur oOrks t OY hy 
11173e23. te C Oz: ſel, Direction, &c. And : of rain 10 


the ſame etifeft, ſ; eaking of the Jews rejeAing 
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tures, he reſoſves it inio this, becauſe they hex $- 


ned not unto the inward Voice and T\, ſtimony of the Y. 


Father concerning bim, Again, he Ipeaks ot a 
Word in the Heart, aad of the inward Teltimo- 
ny of the Spirit. Apain, He writes them a living 
Copy in their Hearts, Again, he Ualks of wma; 
ale Teaching of the Sp1rir, ani! of Preaching Tal 
comes immediately from the Spirit, _s ps 
further, that this ſaving Spiricaal Light, is the 
Goſpel Preaci'd in every Creatrre under Hea- 


ven. And that tho ike onvtward {)cclaration of ! 


the Goſpel be taken fometimes for the Goſjul, 
yeT if 1s but figuratively, and by 2 Metony wn; 
For to ſpeak properly, ( ſays he, ) the Goljel 15 

' $ 


this inward Power and Lite, which Preac nes 012 
Tidings in the Hearts of all Men, Cc. Moc ons 


prelly yet, Mr, Barclay Calls the Revelition of 


" . 0B _ . pho | vg 3 | . _ 11 = . Z Ain . -#; 
L:1C Light, Lne YO1ce or God INWAT CY tPEANTN EE 25 


to the Min: | of Nan ; and in this he makes the 
very form of Revela tion to conlit, And Mr. 


Keith makes ihe Divine Light to be all ons with 
the Divine Voice _ Cailzand To ins he applics x 


that of the I wenty Ninth Pſalm, The Fiice of 
the Lord us 2 Mirions Foie. And to this P! urpol. 
tis uſual with them to apply that of the Prophet 
Habakkuk, I will ftona 197 My Wats ”, and er 11e 
upon the Tower, ant w: y/ w21tc P 79 fee what be will 
ſay unto me, Hab. 2. 1. And tharof the Falmiut, 
I will hear what God the Lord will Speak, Pial, 9 8, 

il which Paſſages do plainly enongh imply, 
that they reprefcnt the Direction oL.the [Light at- 
ter the manner of a determinate forin'd Dice 
or Propoſition for m3lly and exp ty CLE ONES 
and inſtrudtinp them, And MN Puke hinfetl 
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ly following his Queſtion, when he ſays that the 
Quakers believe the Lizht of Chrift within to be 
God's Divine Oracle of Wiſdom in the Soul, the 
Former, Dictator and Detcrminer of Heavenly 
Propolitions, them directing and inſtrufting 
what to chooſe, and what to refuſe. Which 
how it differs from my Account, thatthey make 
Ic adetermirate form'd Dictate or Propofitior. 
exorcily directing and initructing them to do fo 
or io, I confeſs my Eye-lizht too weak to diltin- 
guiſh. Bur if Mr. Vickris be as good at finding 
out Differences, as he is at finding out Likeneſſes, 
perhaps he may be able to diltingviſh them, 

Al to what he ſays concerning the Light's not 
alway: 1 nal ily operating upon the Underſtand- 
In: "bee: '{ the Organ of Perception may be 
CG 1adipoſed, he dovs not therein at all 
contiadict me, who tho make the Light to be 
common to all \ien, even as to the act of Illu- 
mination In ſome degree or otncr, ( enough to 
render and Gcnominate them Rational Crea- 
Lures, ) ) yer am far cnongh from ſuppoſing with 
De Tay rtes, Nat the Son! docs at all times actually 
F124:th _ Principle incle2d obliges him Tſo to 
{o7p 'ofe, -cauſe he makes aCtnal Copgitation ro 

ery Eſſence of the Soul, as much 2s 
[xt enion is of tlie Eflence of Matter. Bur my 
1incipie dozs not any way odltge me to the like 
{nppoittion 3 nor do] ſuppoſe that the Soul is in &- 
very initanc atuaily inlighten'd, or (in other 
words :\rhat ſho does alwaz$aCually think: 'Tis plain 
ſho Joe not.as in the caſe of Infants intheWomb, 
and of Ma:urer Perſons when in a deep Slcep. 
Herein theretore Mr, /3ckris docs not at all con- 


tacit me, who aprec with him as to this Point, 
chat 


1 
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that the Soul 1s not always in actual i!laminati- 
on. Burt tho in this he does not contradict ze, 
yet he very foully and groſly contradifts hin;ſelf, 
in making at the {ame time the Preſence of the 
Light to the Underſtanding, to imply its Operati- 
07 upon it, when according to his Principles he 
muſt acknowledge the Light to be ever preſent 
with the Soul: And if always preſent, chen ac- 
cording to him it muit always operate, ſince the 
Preſence implies the Operation,wherein he plain- 
ly contradicts himſelf, as he dozs again aftcr- 
wards, when he taxcs me of Contradiction and 
Inconſiſtency, in ſuppoſing the Light a!ways pre- 
ſent to my Underſtanding, and intimately unl- 
ted with it ; and Jet that it does not formally 
enlighten ir, bot when attended to and conſalr- 
ed. This he ſays :, diſcovers a Centradiction in 
it ſelf, and to the tormat reaſon of its Being and 
Preſence, and Sufiiciency in the one att of the 
ſame Princip! >: as well as tothe ſtatc and natnre 
of Intimate !1nion, For how can any thinr, ſays 
he, be intimatcly unitcd to its 3 Principle, and 
not partake of its Nature and [njluences, which 
is the reaſon and manner oz its Union? In all 
which, he ſtil] proceeds vnon ns former Suppo- 
ſition, that the Preſence and Unicn of the 131- 
vine Light with the Soul, does neccliarily imply 
and infer 1ts operation upon It. And ſince upon 
the Principles of Quakeriſm *tis acknowledg'd, 
and by Mr. YVichr# himfelt in this very excepti- 
on openly confeſs'd, thet the Light is always 
preſent; ( for ſays he expreſly, tat this Divme 
Lioht 1s alway in fome argree and meaſure preſent 
1 "the Soul, toe Onakers "bb eve; -) this pt: _ 
contradidts wiat he had laid down before ce, that 
Ele 4 the 
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_ Light doors not always operate upon the Un- 

SEE, ary that to ſay that ir does, 1s 
more {nai can [2 [fely be ſaid. Why more than 
Can ſafely be ſaic , it the Divine Lipht be always 
preſent to the Soul; and if the Pretence of the 
Liotedoet neceſſarily infer its actual Operation ? 
I may azk here of him in his own Words, I: 
wr this manifcſt Confuſuon ?* Nay, is It not 
withal manifeſt Contradiction, znd downright 
Inconliſtency ? If nor, 1 will never pretend to 
judge of ContradiQio oN again, 

As tothe ContradiQion, he would fain faſten 
vpon me, becauſe 1 ſuppoſe the Light always 
preſent, and yet not actually to inlighten but 
when attended, *tis evident that 1 15 of no force, 
unleſs I had held the ſame Principle with him, 
that the bare Preſence of the Light does infer its 
actual Operation on the Soul; and then indeed 
I had been guilty of Contradittion, as he plain- 


Iyis. But 1 do not acknowledze the truth of 
that Principle, that the bare Preſence of the 
wn Cocs of i: ſelf infer its aQtual Operation, 
and that for thei {ame reaſon je : himſclt has pro- 
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gan of Percep ticn A ink poſed, There 
mnit concur the Di; ofion afch- Organ as well 
as the Preicnce Of the Light, Among which Dil- 
Pol:tion S, the molt imm ia ile 1S Aatent? CH, willch 
{ thereturc make n <celiary Ls 202] Huminatl- 
ON, NOt intcnCing thertuy to deny the Univer- 
ality of eCtral Nlvmination, = _ 4 to ſpecihe 
znd vetcrmin?s the manger: oi It, Jſuppoling At 
the ſame time, that ail Men do atiend in fome 

meaſnre Or © 06m, [no noL at all times, Or In 
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Now as to thoſe Texts of Scripture he inſiſts 
:pon, to prove that our li]umination 1s not by 
Attention, becauſe the Grace of God prevents 
Man's turning to him, which Ithink is the ſhort 
of what he deduces in many Words, To this 1 
return this double Anſwer, 1. That if there be 
any force in this Argument, 1t falls as heavy up- 
on themſelves as upon me, becauſe ( as *tis well 
known ) they alſo make turning ro the Light, 
which 15 the very ſame with my Attention, to 
be a neceſlary requilite to actual In 
2, Thatthere 1s no force in the Argument ; 
the word Turning here 1s Equivoca), and others 
ſignifie either the Moral Converſion of the Will 
ro Holinels and Righteouſneſs, which is the frue 
of true Illumination, or that Simple Con- 
verſion of the Unde ſtanding to the Light of 
God, which is the caufe of it. If the former, 
then I grant that the Grace of God does Inligh- 
ten Man, before Man can turn to him ; that is, 
a Man is firſt Inlighted before he is Converted. 
Burt if the latter, I deny that God cores Inlighren 
Man, before Man turns to him; nor do the 
Texts cited by him prove it. Man mnſt firſt 
Convert himſelf to the Divine Light, and attend 
It, before he can be inlighrned by it : For '1s 
by Man's Attenrion to the Light, that the Light 
has any aCtual Irfluence npon his Mind, Nor is 
this any derogation to the Grace of God, to fay 
that Attention is on Man's part a prerequiſite 
Condition to 1}lumination, becauſe "tis by the 
Grace of God that he is firſt moved and enabled 
to attend. For the work of Divine Grace does 
not ( as Mr. Fickris ſeems to fancy ) confiit in 
this, in Inlightning Man without his Attending, 

but 
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but in ingaging and inciting him to Attend, 
which ſince I acknowledge, I may without any 
derogation to the Grace of God ſay, that Man 
muſt Attend, before he can be Inlightned ; or 
that without Attention, there is no 1llumination, 
As ſuppoſe I ſhould ſay, ( what is commonly pre- 
ſumed as true in Moral Diſcourſes, ) that Conſs- 
deration us the Principle of Repentance, | do not 
thereby either exclude or prejudice the Grace of 
God, becauſe 'tis by the Motions of that, that 
the Man 1s brought to conſider, And now I think 
I have anſwered all that is Material in this Fitth 


Exception. 


Exception againſt the Sixth Article, 


HY Sixth and Laft SeQtinn, 1 take to be an 
extravagant Nolic. and Bluſter againlt the 


Quakers, to ſupply the want of real matter of 
Objection. What me21s ciſe ſo great and gene- 
ral ReſleCtions, without offering any proof, or 
TCC 417g It to a particular Charge > To ſay the 
Quakers do not oficr any rational or intelligible 
account of their Light within, proves nothing, 
To tell the World as thon doſt, they Cant in 
tome looſe and general Expreſſions about the 
Light, docs little clſe but impoſe upon truſt, 
which is to beg Credit, whilſt thou mentioneſt 
not what thoſc looſe and:general Expreſſions are. 
But to ſay they confirm them by the Authority 
of St. John's Goſpel), 13 in ſome ſort to contradict 
thy Aſlertion; for fo to confirm them, argucs 
they agree to what z5 there taught, Cc, 
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The Anſwer, 
N the Sixth and Laſt Article again! wh:-'+ he 


now excepts, I had charged the C2 /4kers with 


not offering any rational or intell:-: 1, * ACCO ant 
of their Light within, neither as to i. Thing, 
nor as to the Mode, which I then thougtit, and 
do ſtill, to be altogether unprincipled and \1i= 
philoſophical. Now this he is pleaſed to 4! 
Noiſe and Bluſter, and complains of it as 2 2cne- 
ral Charge without any Proof, 'Tis tr: 1 did 
not prove it then, not becauſe I diſtruitted my 
ability to do ſo, but becauſe it would have 1in- 
gaged me upon a Subject too large for my un» 
dertaking at that time, which was only to point 
out in ſhort thoſe principal Heads of Difference 
which diſtinguiſh'd my notion of the Divine 
Light within, from that of the Quakers, But 
ſince he is pleaſed to call upon me for a Proof of 
this now, I will be fo civil as to give it him, tho 
[ believe he will find occaſion by that time I have 
done, to wiſh he had never put me upon this 
Undertaking. For I doubt not bnt that I am 
able to make my Words good, by ſhewing the 
Quakers Notion of the Light to be indeed un- 
principled and unphiloſophical, But becauſe 
this 1s a general Charge, and ſuch as concerns the 
tntire Body of their Hypotheſes concerning the 
Light, I ſhall not do it here, but ſhall rather re- 
fer it to a particular Treatiſe by it ſelf, which I 
intend as an Appendix to this, under the Title 
of The Grofſ;:: ſs of the Quakers Notion of the Light 
within, with their Confuſion and Inconſiſtency in ex- 
plating it , which 1 ſuppoſe will be a full Anſwer 
[9 
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to this laſt Exception. In which therefore I ſhall 
only further take notice for the preſent, of a 
pleaſant fancy of our Author, in ſuppoſing that 
{ make their Expreſſions about the Light, agree- 
able to what 1s taught in St, Fohr's Goſpel, be- 
cauſe I ſay that they confirm them by that Autho- 
rity. Whereas it is plain that I mean no more 
than that they alledge the Authority of St. John's 
Goſpel for their Confirmation , which is the 
common ſenſe of the Word Confirm, as it is uſed 
by the beſt Latin and Engliſh Authors. If Mr, 
Vickrss does not know this, he is very Ignorant ; 
if he does, he is very light and trifling. 
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Jn a Letter to a Friend, 
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If the Light that ts in thee be Darkneſs, how great t: 
that Darkneſs ! Matth, 6, 23, 
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HAT you obſerve to me con- 
ccrning the general Exultation 
and Triumph that is among 
the Quakgrs upon the late 

Pablication of Mr. Barclay's Works in Folio, is 

what I can calily vehieve, and know not well how 

to blame. For I know of no Church or Society 
ot Chriſtians that is already ſo rich in Keputati- 
on for Great Men, but migat well be proud of 
the Accellion of ſo coniiderable a Writer, much 
more they who have hitherto been ſo barren in 

Productions of this kind, that inſtead of having 

many Jtelligent Writers, they have had but few 

that are ſo much as 7zel/igible, We may there- 
fore wel] allow the Quakers to ſwell and plume 

a little, when they have at once ſo Rare and fo 

Great an Occakfion for it. For really, Sir, Mr. 

Barclay is a very great Man, and were it not for 

that common Prejudice that lies againſt him, as 

being a Quaker, would be as ſurc not to fail of 
that Character in the World, as any of the fineſt 

Wits this Age has produced. 

But to qualifie and allay their Joy, that they 
may not be over ſet with it, you ſuggeſt to me 
that it would be convenient it they were now a 
little taken down and humbled, to which I aflent 
as a very proper and ſeaſonable Undertaking, 
and withal as now worthy of the greateſt of our 
J earned Pens. For | cannot forbear thinking 
Puakeriſm to be now conliderable enowgh to de- 
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ſerve an Oppoſition,and that if any of the Learn- 
ed would with Credit and Reyutation attempC 
the Confutation of ic, now is their Time, now 
their looſe and ſcatter'd Notions are reduced to 
Order and Method, and appear under the Form 
of a Regular and Artificial Syſtem, with all the 
Advantages that can be given them from a Scho- 
laſtical Head, and a well-ordered Education. Now 
therefore there would be ſome Adventure in 
the Engagement, and Honour in the Conqueſt. 
And thus far, Sir, I agree with you, thinking 
an Undertaking of this kind to be as proper and 
ſeaſonable as any that the Juncture of the pre- 
ſent Age can afford ; I only diſſent from you in 
the Choice of the Undertaker, who I doubt 1s not 
ſo well qualify?d for ſuch a Work as you who are 
not ſo well acquainted with him as I, ſeem to 
imagin. However, ſinceyou are pleas'd to Im- 
poſe your Commands upon him, he is loath 
wholly to decline them even while he knows 
himſelf nnable to perform them, bur does fo far 
prefer his Duty to his Reputation as to be wil- 
ling to lead the way, and to flouriſh a little npon 
the Strings, in hopes that his aukward and inar- 
titicial tonching, of them may provoke ſome 

more Maſtcrly Hand to take vp the [aſtrument. 
By this, Sir, you may pezrcelve that *tis not 
my Delign to examin the whole Body of Qna- 
keriſm, which indeed would require more leiſure 
and opportunity than the ordinary Buſineis and 
particular Engagements of my Life will conve- 
niently allow. 1 ſhall chuſz rather to fingle ont 
one of their moſt C2nyital and Fundamencal Prin- 
ciples, and ro expoſe the Groſſnels and Anſur- 
Gity of it, aad that 1s, their Famous DaCctrin of 
Lic 
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the Light within, which you know, Sir, to be 
the very Heart of their Cauſe, that Cardinal 
Point upon which the whole Wetght of their Sy- 
ſtem turns, the very Life and Soul of Quakeriſm. 

I know very well, nor can you, 1 ſuppole, be 
iznorant, that this Principle of tneirs, fince 1ts 
firſt appearance in the World, bas been all along 
encertain'd with Laughter and Contempt; and 
tho by themſelves the moſt regarded of any, (for 
there is no Point of theirs upon which they lay 
10 much Streſs as upon this ) has yec by others 
been molt of all vilified and ridiculed,and has con- 
rributed the moſt of any one thing to that greac 
and general Contempt they lie under, next to 
the particular Oddneſs of cheir Habic and Ayr, 
and the Qgcourtlineſs of their Language and Ze- 
haviour, 

Nor is there any thing either ſtrange or ainiſs 
thus far, For certainly chis Notion of the Light 
within,according, as the Qnakers explain and re- 
preſ.nt 1t,is really ridiculous enoughto make the 
Patrons of it ſo,and well deſerves the Scorn and 
Contempt that is cait upon ir. Bur that which 
| pariicularly objerve as blameable in this mat- 
tcr, Is Lis, that the generality of thoſe who de- 
ride the Doctrin of the Light within, know not 
upon what Grounds they doit; nay, for the 
moſt part, they do it upon no other Grounds, 
than harely to indulge the humerſome Inclinati- 
ons of a certain light and wanton Spirit that loves 
to difparage and run down ail novel and ſingu- 
lar Opinions, eſpecially if they carry In them an 
Ayr of Seriouſneſs or Religion. And of thoſe 
few that proceed by more certain Grounds and 
Mcaſares of Judgment, the greateſt part proceed 
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by falſe and nndue ones, condemning the Do- 
trin of the Light within not as *tis held and re- 
preſented by the Quakers, ( for to my Knowledg 
very few even of the Learncd have given them- 
ſelves the Curiolity to know how they hold it) 
bur in Groſs, and in General. They condemn the 
Doctrin not as fo or ſo ſtated, but in common, 
and as ſuch, in its moſt direft and immediate 
Senſe, thinking it abſurd to ſuppoſe that there 
1s any other Principle of Light in Man beſides his 
Rational Soul, which they will have to be a Light 
tO it ſelf, ar leaſt as far as concerns Natural and 
Moral 1 ruths. 

Now herein I confeſs I am ſo far from agree- 
ing with theſe Gentlemen of the Second Order 
( for the former are of no account ) that I think 
they do very ill in deriding and ridiculing this 
Doctrin of the Light within in general and as 
ſuch, and are guilty of more Impiety and Pro- 
fanencfs than they are aware of, For upon the 
Ecepelt Conſideration of all the poſſible ways.ol 
Human Underſtanding I am thoroughly per- 
ſwaded, ( and have partly ſhewn the Grounds 
of this my Perſwalion elfewhere ) that Man can- 
not be his own 1. izht, or a Light to himſelf 1n 
the acquirement of Knowledg, and thereforc 
that there muſt of neceſliry be ſome other Princt- 
picof Light in him diſtin& from tis own Ratt- 
onal Natme; which yon Know | maketo be tne 
Divine Iceas, the Eternal aiy 2, the Subſtantial 
Word and Wiſdom of God, in v;hom I fuppolſc 
Man to perceive al} that he perccives. I am 
therefore fo far from difallowing or condemn- 
ins the DoCtrin of the Light within, that I ve- 
ry carneſtly 2nd and contend for 17, as for a vc- 

Ty 
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ry true, folid and acceſſary Notion, without 
which there can be no intelligible Account given 
of the Mode of Underſtanding. I am therefore 
{o far from taxing the Quakers for the general 
Suppolition they go upon, that I heartily joyn 
with them in it, ſuppoſing, as they do, that 
Man cannot be a Light to himjelf ;, only I adhere 
more cloſely to this Sappolition than they do. 
For when they make Man uncapable of being a 
Light to himſelf, they mean, not as to Natural 
things, ( which according to them may be dif- 
cern'd by a Natural Light ) but only as to Spiri- 
?1aithings, which cannot be diſcern*d but by an 
RBigher Principle. Whereas I acknowledg the 
Suppoſition in a greater Latitude, ſuppoling Man 
vncapable of being a Light to himſelf, nor only 
with reſpect to Spiritual Truths, Eur even as to 
Natural things, all which are diſcern'd by that 
2n2 common Light of Man, the Divine Light, 
which I make to be neceſlary not only to the Diſ- 
cernment of Divine and Spiritual Truths, but 
even tothe Natural and Ordinary Acts of Un- 
derſtanding. 

[ do not therefore find Fault with the Quakers 
tor holding ſucha thing as the Light within ; fo 
ar from that, that 1 very much ot-do rhem in 
the Latitude of the Principle, as maktng it more 
neceſſary, and more extenlive than they. I do 
12t ( as ſome do ) diſapprove of the Doctrin in 
yencral, but have a very convincing Aljurance 
of it, and a very awful Regard and Veneration 
for it, as a very Noble and Sxcred Theory. But 
that which I condemn in the Qnaxers as to Lals 
Point, is their particular manner of ſtating and 
explaining the general Notion of the Light with- 
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in, which I think to be as Groſs and Abſurd, as 
the Notion it ſelf in general is fine and rational, 
And that upon this double Account. 

}. Becauſe they make it to be a Creature. 

H. Becauſe they make it a Material Creature, 

Upon which twoGrounds I queſtion not but that 

I ſhall be able ſo to demonſtrate the Falſehood 
and Abſurdicy of this grand Article of Qua- 
keriſm, as to render it utterly uncapable of De- 
tence, even tho Mr. Barclay himſelf were now 
alive to be my Oppoſer. 

Zur becauſe this 1s to be the Ground and Eot- 
tom of the following Diſcourſe, and that I may 
not bethought to contend againſt aSuppoſititious 
Notion, or Imaginary Abſurdity, 1 muſt rake 
carc in the firſt place, that this, which is to be 
the Foundation of all, be well laid, by proving 
plainly and undeniably that the Quakers do re- 
preſent their Light within after the manner al- 
ready intimated, viz. As a Creature, and as a 
Aaterial Creature, before } undertake to expole 
their Abſurdity in ſo doing. In order to which 
} mult give an Account of this Light within, and 
thew what it 1s according to the Quakers, Where- 
in [ believe (fo lirtle have the Principles of Qna- 
kerilm been enquired into, even by tnoſe that ne- 
verthelefs take thc liberty to Jaugh at them } | 
ſhall tell a great miagy even of the Learned 
World a conſiderabic picce of News. 

And here to rednce the matter to as narrow 
a Compaſs as may be, (there being nothing 
wherein | admire Brevity more than in Quotati- 
ns ) 1 ſhall be content to take my Account from 
two of their moſt eminent and approved Wri- 
ters, Mr. Barclzy aid Mr, Keath z and to pre- 
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vent all ſuſpicion of Miſrepreſentstion, ſhall de- 
liver it in their own expreſs Words. Thus then 
Mr, Barclay, ſpeaking of the Univerſal and Sa- 


ving Light of Chrilt, By this Seed, Grace and 40/8), 
Word of God, and Light wherewith we ſay every Þ: 353 


Man is enlightned, and hath a meaſure cf it, which 
ffrives with them in Order to ſave them, and which 
may by the Stubbornue/s and Wickedneſs of Man's 
Will be quenched, bruiſed, wounded. preſſed down, 
[lain and crucified, we underſtand not the proper E{- 
ſence and Nature of God preciſtly taken , which is not 
aiviſivle into Parts and Meaſures, as being a moſt 
pure ſimple Being, void of all Compoſition or Diviſi- 
on, and therefore can either be reſiſted, hurt, wound- 
ed, crucified or ſlain by all the Efforts and Strength 
of Algn, Bur we nnderfland a Spiritual, Heaven- 
ly, and Inviſible Principle, in which God, as Fathiy, 
Son ana Spirit dwells ; A meaſure of which Divine 
and Glorious Life is in all Men as a Seed, which of 
its onn Nature draws, invites and inclizies to God. 
And this we call Vehiculnm Det, or the Spiritudl 
Boay of Chriſt, te Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt, which 
came down from Fieaven, of which all the Saints dg 
feed, and are thereby nourijh'd unto Eternal Life. 
From which Account of Mr, Barclay it is plain, 
I. That they do not make their Light wit!:in 
to be God, ( for he ſays they underitand not by 
it the proper Eſſence and Nature of God ) and 
contequently muſt make 1: to be a Crea'zre, there 
being no Medium between God 2nd the Creature, 
2. That they doalſo make it to be a AZarerial 
Creature, ſince he ſuppoſes ir diviith!e inta 
Meaſures aad Portions, calls it Feniculam Det, 
and the Spiricual Body of Chriſt, and that Fleſh 
and Blood of his which came down from Hea- 
Fi 3 Yen, 
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yen, and which is both Food and Nouriſhment 
to thie Saints. None of which Aﬀections can 
with any tolerable Congruity agree toa Spiritu- 

al Subſtance, ſtrifly ſo call'd. Again, ſays Mr, 
Barclay, diſcourſi ing of the Comm: 2n or Par- 
92), ticipation of the Body and Blood of Ubriſt, The 
Þ 454: Body then of Chriſt which Belicu:rs partake of, is 
Srtritual, and nit Carnal, and his Blood which they 

driak of 15 Pure and Heavenly, and not Human 

or Elementary. I; it be asked, what that Body, what 

that Fleſh and Bluod is ? 1 anſwergit is that Hea- 
venly Seed, that Divine, Spiritual, Celeſtial Sub- 
ſtance of which we [pake before in the 5th and 6th 
Propoſitions ;, ( the place juſt beiore quoted ) This 
1s that Vehiculum Del, or Spirizzal Boay of Chriſt, 
whereby and where- through be ani acerd Life 

to Men, and Salvation to as many as believe in him, 

and receive him, and whereby atjo Man comes to bave 
Fellowinig and Communion with God. Apain, ſays 
: . That this Hody and _ 4:4al Fleſh and Blood of 
V28. 455- Chritt i zs tobe underſtood of that Divine and Hea- 
venly Seed before ſrok cn of 'y us, appears both by the 

Nature and Fruits of it. And a gain, Tyat Chris 
underſtands the ſame thi, m kcre by bis Body , 

Fleſh and Bl»14, which is underſtood, John 1. By 

the Light enlightning every Man, appears, QC. 

Ibid. Again, 4s Jeſus Cirift did oy the Eternal Sparut of - 
fer up that Body, ( meaning iis Carnal Body ) for 

a Propuation for the Remiſ]uor of Sins, fo hath he 

likewiſe pozered forth into the Hearts of all Men a 
meaſure of that Divine Light and Seed wherewith 

"me 45 cloathcd, &c. I ſhall quote but one Paſſage 

more from Mr. Barc!. ay to this purpoſe, and cls 

in his lait Diſcourſe concerning the Poitbility 

and Neccſlity of inward Immediate Revelation, 

Where 
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where having diſtinguiſh'd between Natural and 
Supernatural Ideas, he ſays, As the Natural Ideas 
are ftirr'd up in us by outward and natural Bodies, ſo 
thoſe Divine and Supernatural Ide as are ſtirr'd up in 
zu by a certain Principle, which is a Body in Natu- 
rals, in relation to the Spiritual World, and therefore 
may be call'd a Divine Body. Not as if it were 4 
part of God, who is 4 moſt pure Spirit ; but the Or- 
gan or Inſtrument of God, by which he worketh in 
5, andſtirreth up in us theſe Ideas of Divine things, 
This is that Fleſh ana Blood of Christ, by which the 
Saints are nouriſh'd, which is a Myſtery to all unre- 
generated and mecr natural men, GC. 

Here we meet with a Continuation of the ſame 
Notion. For as 1n the former Inſtances he made 
the Light to be all one with the Spiritual Body 
of Chriſt, and again reciprecally the Spiritual 
Body of Chrilt to be the icif-ſame thing with the 
Light, ſo now ſuppoſing our Spiritual 1deas to 
be raiſed by a Dtvine Body, he makes this Di- 
vine Body to be no other than that Fleſh and 
Blood of Chriſt by which the Saints are nouriſh'd, 
and which he had before made all one with the 
Light, and conſequently he makes the Light to 
be a Divine Body. For if the Light be the ſame 
with that Flcſh and Elood of Chriſt by which the 
Saints are nouriſli'd; and if that Fleſh and Rlood 
be a Divine Body, then "cis plain that the Light 
is alſo a Divine Zody. 

So much at preſent for Mr. Barclay. Now let 
Mr. Keith take his turn, who in his Way to the 
City of God, ſpeaking of the Divine Seed ( which 
they always make one and the {zme with the 
Light ) ſays, That zt 35 cal'd ;n Scripture the Bo- 
ay of Chriſt, aza his = and Bl:o4, wiiich the 
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Soul feeding upon becomes cloatr'd ther with, as with 
a Body, and thereby awelleth in Chriſt, ard liveth in 
him, as the Branch inthe Vine, Again, The Saints 
feel it ( namely the Divine Seed or Light ) in them 
FL really to be & Part or Particle of the very Sub - 
ſtance of Feaven, viz, Of that Spiritual and Invi- 
fſrble Heaven where the Saints live, as thy do fee! 
rhe Body of their outwara Man to be a Part or Par- 
ricle of the $vj# ace of thts outward World. Again 
ne fays, that this Divine Seed ( or Light) 45 net 
the Goabead it felf, but a certsin middle Nature, 
Saubjl ance or Being, berwixt the Godhead and Man- 
kind, &c, This will ve thought the more ſtrange 
( ſays he ) by mary, becanſe they have been com- 
monly taught, and have comrmoniy received at, that 
trere 1s no middle Suvſt ance betwixt the Godhead and 
we, at leaſt as 19 the ward : For they have ſuppoſed 
that the Spirit or Alina of a Man or an Avid ts 
rext unto the Goareaa, which T deny; for the Hea- 
wenly or Divine Subſi ance wr Eſſence of which the Di- 
wine Birth was both concerv'd in Mary, and 1s in- 
wary conceiv d in the Saints, is of a midale Nature. 
And leſt by their Calling ( as they often do ) 
this Subſtancc a Divine Subltance, they ſhould 
be thought to imply thar ir was the very Sub- 
ſtance of God, he takes care to lay in a Caution 
againſt any ſuch ConſtruRion in the next Para- 
graph. This middle Nature ( {fays he ) I call a Dzi- 
wine Suvſtance or Eſſence, not as if it were the 
Goahead it ſelf, or a Particle or Portion of it, but 
becauſe of its Excellency above all other things next 
unto the Godhead ; as on ſuch an Account Men do 
call other things Uivine which are very excellent 3 
yea, ſome call Holy Men Divine, and ſume call theſe 
m0 teach the tnings of God, Dijvines, as John, who 
WrOls 
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wrote the Revelations, 15 calld John the Divine. 
Allo this excellent and intermediate Being may be 
call'd the Divine Being, becauſe the Godhead is moſt 
immediately manifeſt therein, and awelieth in it as in 
the moſt Holy Place, or Holy of Holes, 

He further tells us, ſpeaking of the Concepti- 
on of the Virgin Mary, that God did really ſow a Fag. 129. 
moſt Divine avd Heavenly Seed in the Virgins Womb, 
and that by Vertue of this, Chriſt had a Divine p. 132. 
Perfettion and Vertue, and that Subſtantial, above 
all other Men. Again, he ſays, that his Body 
hath not only the Perfeitions of utr Body, but aljo Pp. 155- 
much more, becau{ſc of its veing generate not only of 
the Seed of Mary, but of a Divine Seed, and that lhid- 
this Divine Seed 15 that Univerſal Balſom or Medi- 
cine to cure and reſtore rot only all Mankind, but al- 
ſo the whole outward Creation : That this is the Little þ 1p. 
Leaven that ſhall Leaven the whole Lump of this vi- 
ſoble Creation, whereby all things ſhall be made new, 
&c. That this is that Srone of the Wiſe Men, mia. 
which by its Tonch ſhall in aue time change, not on- 
ly the Bodies of the Saints, but the Boay of the whole 
Creation, and purge it from all its Weakneſs and 
Impurity. For ( iays he ) what can perfetly cure yyjq 
and reſtore the Sick and Diſeaſed Boay of Nature e- 
ther in Man, or in other things, but his incorruptible 
Body ? &c. All which Expreſſions do plainly in- 
timate, that this Divine Seed whercof Chriſt 
was generated, and we are regenerated, ( for 
according to them, that which was the Principle 
of Chriſt's Natural Birth, is the Principle of 
our Spiritnal Birth ) was really a mater1al cor- 
porea! Subſtance; and ſince the Light is by them 
ſuppoſed to be all one with this Divine Seed, it 
is yery evident, that they make the Light to be al- 
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io a material corporeal Principle. The ſhort of 
Las matter lics in this Form of Argument, 

The Divine Seed whereof Chriſt was natural- 
ly generated, and whereby we are regenerated, 
1s a BoGy. 

Bat the Light within is one and the ſame thing 
with this Divine Secd. 

Therefore the Light within is a Body. 

And thus do theſe two great Pillars of Qna- 
keriſm Mr, Barclay and Mr. Keith agree with 
each other, and both of them in this, in making 
the Light within not to be God, or a Subſtaace 
properly Divine, but to be a Creature, and 
more then that, to be a Material and Corporeal) 


Creature. 

But that the Readcr may have yet a more full 
Account, and mo:ce clear and exact Comprenen- 
40n of this raztter, I will take their Hypotheſis 
from the very Ground and Bottom of it, and 
reſolve it into certain diſtin Principles or Sap- 
poſitions, winch ( as tar as I am able to gather 
irom the forecited and other like Paſſages that 
Occur up and down in their Writings ) are ſuch 
as theſe. 

1. They ſuppoſe that the Spiritual Life, or 
the Life of Holincis and Grace, is a Subſtantial 
Life, even as the Life of Vegetation, the Life of 
Senſation, and the Life of Reaſon are al] Sub- 
ſtantial. 

2, They ſuppoſe that this Subſtantial Life is 
by the Vital Union of the Soul with ſome Body 
or other. 

3. They ſuppoſe that this Body in the Vital 
Union of the Soul with which Spiritual Life does 


conſiſt, is a certain Divine or Celeſtial Body, 
eVcn 
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even as the Natural Life does conſiſt in the Vi- 
tal Union of the Soul, with a Natural or Terre- 
ſtrial Body of the common Elementary conli- 
ſtence. 

4. They ſuppoſe that Chriſt had T wo Bodies 
of a diſtint Original, and of a difterent Con- 
texture, a Carnal Body, and a Spiritual Body, 
a Body which he took from the Virgin Mary, 
and a Body in which his Soul exiſted long before 
he took Flcſh ofthe Virgin. T hey are the very 
Words of Mr. Barclay, which becauſe they are 
of particular concernment, I will ſet down at 
large, Tothe Queſtion of his Adverſaty, Had 
Chriſt Two Bodies ? He anſwers, Yess and ler 
him deny it if he dare, without contradifting the 
Scripture, Joh. 6, 58. Chriſt ſpeaks of his Fleſh 
which came aown from Heaven ;, but this was nct the 
Fleſh ke took, from the Viroin Mary, for that came 
ot down from Heaven ;, but he had a Spiritual Booy, 
in wich (31s Sout exiſted long before be took. Fleſi of 
the Pirein. Which I think 1s an expreſs Dccla- 
ration for a Twofold Body of Chriſt, the Body 
wherein he was Incarnate, and a Body antecedent 
to his Incarnation, 

5. They ſuppoſe that this latter, the Spiritn- 
al Body of Chriſt, is that Divine or Celeiti- 
al Body in the Vital Union of the Sov!, with 
vhich our Spiritual Life, or our Life of Grace 


does coniiſt; thar thisis properly riiar Seed of 


God mention'd by St, Peter and St, For, which 
was ſown In the Womb of the Virgin, and in the 
Hearts of Mankind, that whereby Chriit was 
naturally generated, and wherehy the Saints are 
regenerated ; that this 1s that Heaveniy Manna, 
tat Living Bread diſcours?d of in tie Sixth of St. 


Foun, 
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vindicated. 
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John, that Divine Aliment upon which the Saints 
do feed, and whereby they are nouriſ'd unto 
everlaſting Life, 

6. And Laitly, they do alſo ſuppoſe that this 
Spiritual Body of Chrift wherein his Human Soul 
exiſted before his Incarnation, a meaſure where- 
of is given as a Divine Sced to cvery Man to Le- 
ven, S:aſon and SanCtihe his Nature, and by 
cloſing and uniting with which our Natnre be- 
comes aCtually SanCctined, that this I fay is that 
very Divine Light which God has ſet np as a Mo- 
nitor, InſtruCter and Teacher in the Hearts of 
Men, to guide and direct them in the way of 
Salvation : T hat this Spiritval Body of Chriſt, 
is what they ſuppoſe to be the Light of Mankind, 
I need appeal to no other Evidence than the 
latter part of the firſt Quotation out of Mr. Bar- 
clay, where he ſays that they naderitand by the 
Light, a Spiritual, Heavenly and invincible Prin- 
ciple, in which God as Father Son and Spirit dwells, 
a meaſure of which Divine and Glorious Life is in all 
Men as a Seed, which of its own nature draws, 1n- 
vites and inclines to God, And this we call ( ob- 
ſerve ) Vehiculum Dei, or the Spiritual Body of 
Chriſt, the Fleſh and Blood of Chriſt which came 
down from Heaven, of which all the Saints dg Feed, 
and are thereby nouriſhed unto Eternal Life. By 
which I think itis plain as far as Mens meanings 
may be gather'd from their Words, that they 
make the Light within to be the Spiritnal Body 
of Chriſt, or a certain meaſure or Portion of 
that Body. 

And thus having according to the beſt of my 
Linderſtanding and Obſervation given an Ex- 
tract of the Qn1akers Principle concerning the 

Light 
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Light within, ( which I have ſo well confider'd 
both before and after the framing ir, thar I can 
with good aſſurance ſtand by it, and dare ap- 
peal to all the Learned of that way, whether I 
have not given a true and juſt accovnt of thetr 
Principle. ) I now haſten to the Second part of 
my Undertaking, to expoſe the Greſineſs and 
Abſurdity of it. 

And herein the firſt vlace, I ſhall be fo free and 
ingenuous,as to declare that I ſhall not tand with 
them concerning any of the Five Firſt Propoſitt- 
ons, which may be all true for ought 1 know to 
the contrary, Particularly I ſhall not ſtand with 
them concerning the Spiritzal Body of Chriſt, as 
diſtin from that Natural Body, wherein he 
was incarnate cf the Virgin Mary : There may 
be ſuch a thing for ought I know, or am able to 
ſhew to the contrary, and I know that ſeveral 
among the Ancients have been of this Opinion, 
alledging ſor its Foundation the Sixth Chapter 
of St. John, which to cenfeſs the truth, ſeems 
to favour it not a little. And this Hypotheſis 
has been of late to the preat 1 urpT ze and amuſc- 
ment of the ſtiffer and ſeverer ſort of Divines, 
readvancd by a Perſcn of fingulzr note and emi- 
nence in our Church, who makes uſe of it to 
{alve and maintzin the Dotrin of the Real Pre- 
ſence, ſuppoling that while the Eodies of the 
Communicants fced upon the grofſer Elements 
of Bread and Wine, their Souls ( as many of them 
as are fitly diſpoſed ) do take in 2nd feed upon 
this Divine ar.d Spiritual Body of Chriſt, which 
ſtrenpthens and nouriſhes their Inner Man, 2nd 
becomes to them a Principle of Regeneration 

and Spiritual Life, as you may fee more fully 
CCc- 
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deduc'd in his Diſcourſe of the Real Preſence, 


particularly in the Firſt and Sixth Chapters of 
that Treatiſc, 

I ſhallnot therefore, I ſay, contend with them 
concerning the Spiritual Body of Chriſt, either 
as to its Exiſtence, or as to this its uſe, whether 
there be ſuch a thing, or whether it be the Prin- 
ciple of Regeneration and Spiritual Life to the 
Saints : They may be both true for ought | 
know, I ſee nothing abſurd or ſo much as im- 
probable in them z and as I do not ſurrender up 
my full Aſſent to what I cannot demonſtrate to be 
True, ſo ncither dol care to run down and con- 
demn ſuch Principles which I cannot Prove to be 
falſe, But that which I diſlike and condemn 
here, Is their making this Spiritual Body of 
Chrilt ro be the Light within, that Light which 
is to teach Man Wiſdom and Knowledge, and 
to be his conſtant Tutor, Monitor and Director 
which notion of the Light within { notwith- 
ſtanding that 1 highly approve of the thing it 
ſelf ) I take to beextreamly groſs and abſurd, 
and that upon thoſe I'wo Accounts before 
touch'd upon, 

1, Becauſe hereby they make it to be a Crea- 
ture, 

2. Becauſe they make it a Material Crea- 
ture, 

That they do make the Ligkt to be a Creature, 
and a Material Creature, is fufhiciently ſhewn 
already, inthe account that I have given of their 
notion Concerning it. I am now only to lay 
open the abſardicy of this, 

And Firſt, *tis «>ſurd £9 make the Light with 
in to be a Creature, Monhicnr Malebranche 

con- 
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idering with limfelf of all the poſſible ways De inqui- 
whereby we may come to have the Ideas of rend. Ve- 
things without us, makes this Diviſion or Enu- *HatPp.155. 


merartion of them. Jt 4s neceſſary ( ſays he )rhat 
theſe Ideas ſhould either proceed from the Objects, or 
that our Mind has a power of preatcing them ;, or 
that God ſhould produce them, either with the Mind 
when he Creates it, or occaſionally, as often as we 
think of any Objeft. Or that the Mind ſhould poſ- 
[eſs in it ſelf all the Perfe&ons which it ſees in things, 
Or elſe laſt ly, that it be united to ſome Abſolutely Per- 
feft Being, that includes in himſelf all the Pcrfeftions 
of Created Beings. And theſe are all the poſſible 
ways of Human Underſtanding that this excel- 
lent Theoriſt conld concelve, or thought con- 
ccivable. But this *cis to have a dull Invention, 
and a ſtralitneſs of Imagination, that is not open 
enough to let in a full view of things, We now 
meet with a ſort of Philoſophers of a freer Proſ- 
pect, and more inlarged Survey , that have 
found out another mode of furniſhing the Mind 
with Ideas, and that is, by its being united 
to ſome Created Peing, and that too a Ma- 
tertal one. Strange, that fo Inquiſitive and ſo 
working a Head as that of M. 1alebranche ſhould 
be ſodefeCtive in his Ennmeration, as not to hit 
vpon this moſt wonderful! Expedient of uniting 
the Soul to a Creature, in order to its Illumina- 
tion! But ſure he could not overlook it, but ra- 
ther thought it too inconſiderable to be meati- 
on'd. *Twas no doubt very eafie and obvious 
for him to have confider'd, that the laſt Member 
of his Diſtribution might have been divided in- 
to Two, only by making his Suppoſition run firſt 
in general, that the Ajid be wited to ſome Being 
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or other, and then by diſtizguiſhing that general 
to Created or Increated, This I fay he might 
calily have done, and in point of exact order and 
Method, perhaps ſhould have done; bat not dream- 
ing that any wouldever be {o c:travagantly groſs, 
as to reſolve the Il]lnmination of the Mind into its 
union with any Creature,and not in the leaſt que- 
{tioning bur that if Men were once come fo far in- 
to the right path, as to make the Illumination of 
the Mind to depend vpon its Union with ſome 
Being or other, they would have no further ſcru- 
ple upon tzem whether this Being were God or 
no, he choſe rather to paſs over all union wich 
the Creature 1n Silence, and to make this his laſt 
and only further ſuppoſable way of inlightning 
the Mind, that it be united to ſome abſolutely perfett 
Being that includes in himſelf all the Perfe8tions of Cre- 
ated Beings. Which no doubt 15 the only Balis up- 
on which an Intelligible Hypotheſis of Hamaa 
Underſtanding can ever bz raiſed. And can. 
not but greatly wonder that thoſe who come up 
ſo very near it, ſhould yet upon a ſucdain turn 
oF, and pals it by. 

The Quakers ſeem with M, HMalebranche to dil- 
claim and renounce the Four Firſt of the ways 
propoſed, and they agree with him fo tar in the 
Fifth and Laſt, as toreſolve the IlInmination of 
the Soul into its Union with ſome Being or other. 
Bur hercin they divide and take ſeveral ways, in 
that M. 1atebranche,makes this Being to be God, 
who 1s abſolutely Perfect and all-comprehenſive, 
eminently and vertually all ; and the Quakers will 
needs have itto bea Created Being. Which Hy- 
pothctis I think to be very Abſurd. 

1, As needleſs. 

2. As impoſithle. 1. /t 
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1. It s ancedleſs Hypotheſis : For if the Soul of 
Man be not ſufficient to be a Light to it ſelf, but 
ics Humination muſt be reſolv'd into its union 
wich ſome other Being ( which theſe Men im- 
plicitly grant when they reſolve it into its Uni- 
on with a Created Being, ) then what Being ſo fit 
and proper for this purpoſe as God, who by rea- 
ſon of the Immenſity and Spirituality of his Na- 
ture, muſt needs be intimately preſent to all 
Minds, and by reaſon of the Infinity of his Eſ- 
ſential Perfeftion, muſt needs have in himſelf 
after an eminent and intelligible manner, all the 
Degrees of Being, and conſequently the Ideas of 
all things ? If there be a Being ſo qualified, cer- 
tainly our Illumination mult be reſolv'd into our 
Union with that Being : And if there be a God, 


then there mult be a Being ſo qualihed, And there- 


fore it muſt be from our Union with him that 
all our Light and Knowledge is derived, who 
would of himſelf ſufficiently inlighten Man, not 
only without the Conjunttion, but even without 
the Coexiſtence of any other Creature, 

For I would demand of theſe Men that contend 
for aCreated Light,an Anſwer to this one Queltt 
on : Suppoſe God ſhould annihilate all the whole 
Creation except one Intelligent Spirit, lo that 
there ſhould be nothing in being but that {ingle 
Spirit and Himſelf, would this Spirit upon the 
removal of al} his Fellow Creatures out of being, 
ceaſe to underſtand or no? I know upoa their 
Principle they muſt ſay that he would, as fup- 
poſing his capacity of Knowledge to depend up- 
on his Union with a certain Created Being, viz. 
the Spiritual Body of Chriſt : But ſetting alide 
their Principle, (which is the thing under Que- 
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ſtion, and therefore muſt not be uſed as a Medi- 
um to prove another thing by, ) Iſee no reaſon 
in the nature of the thing it ſelf, why they ſhould 
ſay that ſuch a Spirit would in ſuch a Suppoſition 
ceaſe to underſtand ; and I think there is all the 
reaſon in the World to ſuppoſe he would not, 
as being ſtil] notwithſtanding this great and 
Univerſal Emptineſs, united moſt intimately to 
a being of Abſolute and Infinite Perfection, and 
that contains in himſelf the Ideas of all things. 
Certainly this great and univerſal Repreſentative 
would be a ſufficient Light to that Solitary Spirit, 
who would not want Thoughts or Ideas, tho he 
might want a Companion to Communicate them 
to. And therefore tho the Notion were other- 
wiſe never fo poſlible and confiftent, yet It bs al- 
together needleſs to ſeek out for Union with any 
Creature, in order to that Illumination, which 
conſidering the Omnipreſence and All-perfeRion 
of God, muſt needs be ſuppoſed, tho there 
were no other Creature beſides one Intelligent 
Spirit in being, But as this is needleſs, fo 

2. It is alſo an impoſſible Hypotheſis : It is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible, that a Creature ſhould be a 
Light to Man, or that one Creature ſhould be a 
Light to another. God is the great Luminary of 
the whole Intelleftual World, and 'tis he only 
that can bea Lig ht either to the Soul of Man, or 
to any other Intelligent Being, No Creature, 
tho never ſo glorious and excellent, not even the 
Humag Soul of Jeſus Chriſt, ( much leſs his Spl- 
ritual Body, ) can ever be a Light to the Mind 
of Man. For to be a Light to the Mind, 1s to 
be to it the Principle of Underſtanding, to fur- 


nſh 3t with Jdeas, and to te the formal and 
imme- 
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rmmediate ObjeCt of its Conception. And for 
this there are Two Conditions neceſlarily requi= 
red, Firſt, Thar ir be intimately preſenct and 
nniced: to the Mind. Secondly, That it have 
the whole Perfeftion of Being, ſo as to have 
the: Ideas of all rhings, and! ro be an Univerſal 
reſentative. Which Conditions, ( cſpectal- 
ty che laſt, ) no Creature either has, or can pol- 
fibly have : And therefore no Creature is able 
tobe a Light to the Soul of Man, 

Were a Creature never ſo excellent, yet It 
would be of a: finite Perfection, and conſequent- 
by of ſuch a' cerrain determinate order, rank, 


kind or ſpecies s that is,. it would be ſuch a par- 


acular degree'of Being. It would not be all Be- 


ing, or Being at large, ( for then it would be 
God, ): but only ſuch a definite and determinate 


degree of it. And conſequently were it never 
{o' intimately united to my Mind, it could be 
able' to repreſent only it ſelf, and tuch degrees 
of being as were init ſelf. That is, it might 
repreſentir ſelf and all that is of the ſame kind 
with it ſelf, but.it could not repreſent. any thing 
Elſe, for it could not repreſent more degrees of 
Being than it had. Ir could not therefore repre- 
ſent' any Creature of another Order from it felf, 
as a Sm ſuppole could not repreſent a Tree, nor 
a 1r1argle a Circle, fince each of theſe have de- 
prees' of Being that are not in the other, and 
conſequently cannot be repreſented by the other, 
For this is a moſt undoubted Principle, that no- 
thing can repreſent any more degrees of Being 
than. it has. Suppoſe your Creature thzrefore 
of: never ſo-raiſed. and excellent an Order, it 
wonld þe able to repreſent only it ſelf. and thoſe 
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of the ſame Species, And what a poor account 
would this turn to! What a dim Woozng Light 
would this be for a Rational Soul to ſee by ! 

And as ſuch a Created Light would repreſent 
but little of the Creation, ſo it would not be 
able to repreſent God at all, whom we are chief- 
iy concernd to know, if 'twere only that we 
might be aſcertain'd 'of the Truth of other 
things the certainty of which ( as Deſcartes has 
well obſerv'd and proved, depends upon our 
knowledge of God. But now it 1s impoſlible 
that God ſhould be repreſented to our Minds by 
a Created Light ; for as there muſt be at leaft as 
much Reality in the Obje@t, either formally or 
eminently, as there 1s of ObjeQive Reality in 
the Idea, ( which is one of the Principles upon 
which M. Deſcartes grounds the exiſtence of 
God,) So 'tis as true on the other Hand, that 
there muſt be as much Reality in the Idea, as 
there is formally or eminently in the Object, 
or elſe that Idea will never be able to re- 

preſent that Object, and that by vertue of the 
Principle before laid down, That nothing can 
repreſent any more degrees of Being than it has. 
But now God does infinitely ſurpaſs the whole 
Order of the Creatnres, exceeding the higheſt 
-legrees of them by a whole Infinity, and there- 
tore cannot poſlibly be repreſented by any or all 
of them, God indeed may repreſent a Creature 
:o my Mind, as having all the degrees of Being 
za that Creature, and infinitely more, but a Crea- 
ture can never rtepreſznt God, as having no 
11anner of Proportion to his Excellency. For if 
{ 45 It has been ſhewn, one Creature cannot re- 
jrefent another, thar has but one degree of Be- 


ing 
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ing beyond it, or which the other has not, as a 
Triangle cannot repreſent a Quadrangle, as ha- 
ving one Angle more than it ſelf, much lets can 
a Creature be a Repreſentativeof God, cf whom 
it falls ſhort by no leſs a meaſure than a whole 
Infinity, Take an Extradt of all Created Per- 
fection, and you will never be able to raiſe an 
Idea of God our of it 4 for to add Creature to 
Creature, 1s but to add finite to finite ; and as 
that will never make, ſo neither will it be ever 
able to repreſent an Infinite. So much impoſithi- 
lity 1s there in the notion of a Created Light, 
which can reprefent bur little of the Creature, 
and God not at all. And fo very Abſurd are 
thoſe that ſtand for it, ſince the end for which 
they mainly deſign ir, and ſappoſe it ro be af- 
forded to Man, is to conduct him to God, of 
kr oeg It ſeems it cannot give him ſo mach as an 
Idea. 

And now if it be ſo Abſurd to make the Light 
within to be a Creature, then how much more 
Abſurd is it to ſuppoſe it a Zateria! Creature ! 


Aquinas1 remember propoſes it as a Queſtion, ?7””Por. 
Q:ell.105, 


Whether one Angel may not Illuminate another : 
But among the many trifling and frivolous Que- 
ftions which he puts, 1 think he never thouyhr it 
worth his while to inquire, whether a Clcd of 
Earth, or a Sun-Beam ( if you pleaſe ) could il]n- 
minate an Angel ? He that thought an Inferi- 
or Angel could not illuminate an Angel of 
a Superior Order, to be ſure did not ima- 
gine that it could ever enter into any con- 
{iidering Head, that Matter ſhould be able to 
i[]luminate Spirit, And I cannot but ſtand ama- 
zed at the Extravagancy of their Imagination 
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who think it can, Sure the wild diſorders of a 
Fever, can can hardly produce a more odd 
phantaſtical conceit than this. It has been 
thought a ſtrange adventure in Speculation, to 
ſuppoſe, that Matter by the advantage of afiner 
Mechaniſm, ſhould be made capable of Thought, 
and be able to reaſon and underſtand ; and the 
truth is, 1 would give a great deal to ſee the 
AMouldin which thoſe Mens Heads were caſt, who 
could entertain ſuch a Notion. Burt alas, what 
1s tis 1n compariſon of making Matter the Prim- 
ciple of Tllumination ' 'Tis grois enough of any 
ſenſe to luppoſe Matter capable of thinking it 
ſelf, but to ſuppoſe it to be an Intellectual Light, 
to be a Principle of thinking, to make it a Ma- 
ſter and Inſtructor, a Furniſher of Thoughts and 
Ideas, what an Extravagance mult this be! 
What, Matter illuminate Spirit ! How harſhly 
(N it ſounds ! How it grates upon a Philoſophical 
Ear! For beſides that ſuch a Suppoſition as this 
"'* would invert and confound the whole Order of 
# things, by exalting Matter above Spirit C which 
: | according to this muſt depend upon Matter for 
4 


the nobleſt of its Operations, that very Operati- 

on whereby it isdiſtinguiſh'd from it, and ſup- 

* poſed to be placed above it, ) I ſay beſides this, 
* how 1s 1t poſlible that Matter ſhould be a Princi- 
+ ple of Illumination to the Soul ? For in the firſt 
| place, how ſhall we ſuppoſe it capable of being 
4 intimately united and preſent to it? Or if we 
\h | could conceive this to be poſlible, yet what 
| would it be able to repreſent ? It would be able 


; to repretent nothing but what is Material, and 
|; but a little of that neither, even no more than 
| thoſe few degrees of Material Perfection it ſilt is 
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ſuppoſed to have; it could repreſent nothing 
Immaterial or Intellectual. For its Ideas could 
be no other than certain Material Images or Fi- 
gurations ; and a Material Idea can never repre- 
ſent an [Immaterial Objeft. A Principle ſo very 
clear and certain, that even thoſe who derive 
our Ideas from Senſible Objeas, ſuppoling them 
to be Corporeal Emanations, do yet find it ne- 
cellary to look out for an an Expedient, where- 
by they may be refined and Spiritualized after 
their admiſſion into the common Senſory, namely 
by the help of what they call /ntellefttus Agens, 
whoſe Office they ſay is to purifie and refine 
theſe Material Phantaſms, and to render them 
Immaterial, that ſo they may become Intelligi- 
ble. A very hard Task for poor Intelleftus Agens, 
and were henot a Creature of their own Brain, 
it would move any ones Pity to think what a 
piece of Drudgery he is Condemn'd to, Bur 
that puts an end to our concern ; for ſo he that 
reads the many ſevere toils and hardſhips of a 
poor Romanrtick Adventurer, feels a ſecret 
warmth about his Heart, and is apt ever now and 
then out of a tenderneſs of Spirit, to diſſolve in- 
to a paſſion for the Noble Sufferer, till as he 
is juſt about to dropa Tear, he remembers that 
"tis buc a Romance, and then all is well again. 
But by the way, this !s a mo{t miſerable Device, 
and ſuch as ſufficiently betrays the abſurdity 
and nullity of their FHyporbeſss, For hereby 
they plainly acknowledge the truth of this Prin- 
ciple, that a Material Idea cannot repreſent an 
Immaterial Object, ( tor otherwiſe, vhat neceſ- 
ſity of having it Spiritualized, ) andif fo, then 
fince their Ideas are Material, the whole weight 
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of their Hypotheſis reſts upon this ſingle Bottom, 
The Tranſmutavility of Aaterial into Immaterial 
Ideas, which it found to be impollible, their 
Hypothielis can no longer ſtand, Now I mult 
needs confeſs it does as much ſurpaſs my Under- 
ſtanding,how a Material Idea can be transform®d 
into an Immaterial one, as how a Material Idea 
can repreſent an Immaterial Object. They are 
3like Myſteries tro me, and 1 doubt not but thar 
they are both alike Abſurdittes 1n themſelves. 

Well then, the Sum of the matter in hand 
will come to this: If the Ideas of a Material 
Principle muſt be alſo Material, and if a materi- 
al Idea cannot repreſent an Immaterial Object, 
then *cwill follow, that a Material Light will 
not be able to give the Soul a Repreſentation of 
any thing that is Immaterial or Intellectual. 
And if fo, what little ſtead will it ſerve us in ! 
The greateſt part of our Notions are IntelleCtual. 
We cannot ſpeak or write three or four Words, 
bur ſome of them will ſtand for Ideas that repre- 
ſent Inrelletual Ohjefts. There 1s no thinking 
nor converſing, tho never fo little, without this. 
And what ſhall we do then with a Light that 1s 
not able to furniſh us with Ideas for a quarter of 
the things we are concerned both to think and 
to ditcourſe of ? So utterly unſerviceable and in- 
iufticient is a Material Light for the purpoſes of 
tiuman Underſtanding, and ſo ſenfcleſs and ab- 
inrd is the Notion that Aſſertsit. The Sum of 
what has been hitherto diſcours'd turns all with- 
12 the Compals of this Syllogiſm. 

That Notion which makes the Light within 
to be a Creatnre, and a material Creature, ts 
Abiurd, 

But 
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But the Notion of the Quakers concerning 
the Light within makes it to be ſo, 

Therefore the Notion of the Quakers concern- 
ing the Light within is Abſurd. 

The firſt of theſe Propoſitions is what we have 
been proving now lalt of all. "The Second was 
proved in the Account given of the Quakers Prin- 
ciple of the Light. The Concluſion therefore 
follows, That the Quakers Principle of the 
Light within is Abſurd, Which was the Propo- 
ſition I undertook to prove, and I am very 
much miſtaken in my Accounts if it be not well 
proved. 

And thus haviog repreſented the Groſlineſs of 
the Quakers Principle of the Light, I will now 
in the Concluſion add a Word or two concern- 
ing their Inconſiſtency 1n explaining it. That 
Perſon may well be eſteemed Inconhiſtent with 
himſelf, who ſo explains this Hypotheſis in the 
Particulars of it, as to contradict that general 
Ground upon which it is builr.But now this I take 
to be the Fault of the Quakers in relation to the 
Point in Hand, The general Ground upon 
which they build their Hypotheſis of the Lighr 
within, is this, That Man cannot be a Light to 
himſelf, ( for if he could, what need there be 
another Principle of Light within him ) and does 
therefore require ſome other Principle of 1lJu- 
mination for his Condu&t and DireCtion. This 
is the Principle they go upon, and fo far I think 
they are right enough. But now when they 
come to give a particular Account of their 
Hypotheſis, they ſo order the matter as to con- 
tradict and give up again that General Principle. 
For if that Light within, which is to be the 
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PerfeCtions of his own Nature, the only Reaſon 
why Man cannot be a Light to himſelf being this, 
becauſe no Creature can be ſo, But if a Crea- 
ture may be a Light, and the Light within be a 
Creature, then wiy may not Man himſelf be 
that Creature z and then what need of any ſuch 
thing as a Light within diſtinCt from the Ratio- 
nal Nature of Man, which would be to renounce 
their general Principle, and to fall in with the 
Vulgar Hypotheſis of Human Underſtanding. 
So that this is a Notion altogether inconſi ” Ha 
with it ſelf, as well as diſagrecable to Truth. 

I have now finiſh'd what I undertook, and, if 
I miſtake not, fully anſwer'd the Title of this 
Treatiſe, If any ſhould think it ſtrange that I 
would be ſo far diverted from better Studies, 
as to ſpend time and pains in diſproving the 
Principles of ſo inconſiderable a Perſwaſion as 
that of the Quakers, I muſt in anſwer to this 
_ the Liberty to tell them, 

. That ( as to better Studies ) I know nothing 

that does better deſerve the Conſideration of a 
: Rational Creature, than the Mode and Way of 
# Human Underſtanding. 
| 2, That ( as to the Inconſiderableneſs of the 
Perſwaſion ) I cannot think Quakeriſm to be ſo, 
as the Principles of it are laid dawn and manag- 


k ed by Mr. Barclay. That Great and General 
4 Contempt they lie under, does not hinder me 
| from thinking the SeCt of the Quakers to be by 
tar the moſt conſiderable of any that divide from 
[ 2s, in caſe the Quakeriſm that is generally held 


ne the ſame with that which Mr. Barclay has de- 
liver'd to the World for ſuch 5 whom [ take ” 


| be io great a Man, that [ profeſs to you freely, | : 
ha 
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Ciple of Human Underſtanding, be a Creature, 
then Man might as well have been his own Light, 
or a Light to himſelf, that is, be might arrive 
to the knowledg of things, by conſulting the 
had rather engage againſt an Hundred Bellarmins, 
Hardings, or Stapyltons, than with one 

However, as great a Man as he is, I think I 
have given his Principleof the Light a clear and 
thorough Confutation, and have likewiſe there- 
in ſufficiently anſwer'd my particular Adverſary, 
who perhaps by this time may have reaſon to 
repent that ever he ſet me to work, I know, Sir, 
very well, that *tis one thing to anſwer the Book, 
and another thing to anſwer the Mar : For ſome 
Men will neyer be anſwered, tho their Books 
are. But I am not ambitious of the laſt Word, 
becauſe I know wiſe Men do not uſe to judg of 
the iſſue of a Diſpute by that Meaſure. Mr. 
Vickrs therefore may haye that if he pleaſe, and 
the rather, becauſe I think it will be all he is like 
to get by his Engagement with 

S I R, 


Your Humble Servant, 
J. N. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


SIR, 


HERE is one very material Conſideration 

relating to the Impoſlibility of the Hypo- 
thelis of a Created Light, which happen'd toeſ- 
cape my Thoughts till I was palt the Cs 
where 
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where it ought naturally to have come in, and 
therefore I muſt ſer it down here by ir ſelf. 
Yon know, Sir. 2 v-ry great Part of our Study 
and Thinking, as well as of our Familiar Dif. 
courſe and Converſation, is employ'd abour 
Neceſſary and 'Eternal Truths. And moſt of our 
Arts and Sciences are Converſant about them, 
as being indeed the Principal Objeft of Human 
Knowledg. And therefore it is neceſſary, that 
that which is to ſerve us as an Intelleftual Light 
ſhould be able to repreſent theſe things to our 
Minds, whatever elſe be left unrepreſented. 
But now this'is what a Created Light will never 
be able to do, there being nothing in a Created 
Light that is able to anſwer or bear any Correſ- 
pondence tothat which is Neceſſary and Eternal, 
For a Creature is a Contingent Being, all the Re- 
ality that isin it is wholly Contingent ; and as 
Contingency can never repreſent Neceſſity or 
Eternity, ſo neither can that which is Contin- 
zent repreſent what is Neceſſary or Eternal. 
This I confeſs is a very Metaphyſical Argument, 
and ſuch as will require a great deal of AbſtraCti- 
on and Attention in him that will be Maſter of 
it. Butif attentively weigh'd and conſider'd, 
believe It will be found to amount to no leſs than 
2 Demonſtration, 
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Advertiſement. 


HIS little Manual of Spirizual Counſel, was at 

firſt undertaken and compoſed by rhe Author for 
the private Uſe of bis ewn Children ; but upou. a Re- 
view, it being thought: as uſofut to,ghers as to: them, 
he was inauced to make it publick, for the Common 
Good, And that the rather, partly becauſe the Cox- 
tents of theſe Papers ( tho direfted to his own Chil- 
dren) are of general Concernment, and ſuch as are 


caleulated for People of all Ages and Cqnaitions ;, 


and partly for the greater Security of the Copy, which 
in a private Manuſcript would be in great danger of 
being loſt 3 but by being Printed would be better pre- 
ſerved for the wſe of thoſe for whom it was firſt de- 
ſign'd,, And as the Printing. of it ſecures it from be- 
ing lof one way, ſo 'tis the Authar*s, Serious. Wiſh 
aud Prayer, that the Piows Care and Attention of 
thoſe thas peruſe it, may hinder it. from being laſt 
another, 


SPIRITUAL 


SPIRITUAL COUNSEL: 


OR, THE 


Father's Advice 


TO HIS 


CHILDREN. 


My Dear Children, 


F ever you live to Maturity of Ape, and 1 
happen to die before you do io, remember 
and conſider the Words of a careful - and 
affeftionate Father, touch'd with a moſt 

lively Concern both for your Preſent and Future 

Welfare, but chiefly your Future, that of your 

precious and immortal Souls, which mult he et- 

tner Eternally Happy or Miſerable in another 

World, according as you live and demean'your 

jeives in this. And therefore, 

T. 
Be ſure that you dedicate your tender Years 
to the Service and Glory of God, and that yon 
remember your Creator in the days of your 


Youth, You will then have moſt necd to re- 
mem ber 
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member him, and you will then be moſt apt to 
forget him. Set therefore a double guard upon 
that part of your Life, and be then eſpecially 
diligent to remember and be mindful of him 
that made you. It will make your Duty Eaſfie, 
and your Lives Happy. You will have the Com- 
fort of it when you come to Die, beſides the 
conſtant SatisfaCtion it will afford you all your 
Lives long. 
Il. 

And as you make Religion your Firſt, ſo be 
ſure you make it your Greateſt and chiefeſt 
Care: Not a By-work ( as the general manner of 
the World 1s ) but your Principal Concern, the 
yreat Buſineſs and Employment of your whole 
Life. For indeed Religion is your Greateſt 
Concernment, and therefore onght to be your 
main Buſineſs and Employment. Solomon tells 
you, That to Fear God and keep his Command-= 
ments is the Whole of Man: And a Greater 
than he, That 'tis the One thing Needful. 
"Tis For this that you have your Being in this 
VVorld, and "tis By this that you can hope for a 
VVell-being in that which is to come. Your 
eternal Happineſs depends upon it, and there- 
fore as you tender that, fee that you apply your 
ſelves chiefly to the Fear and Love of God, and 
the keeping of his Commandments ; and that 
you make Religion the great Afﬀeair andEmploy- 
ment of your Mind and Lite. 

Il, 

And as you make it your Great, fo be ſarz 
you make it your Daily Employment 5 as you 
certainly will if yon truly make it your Great 
one, Let not a Day paſs over your Heads with= 

H h one: 
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out Serious Thoughts of God, and a due Per. 
formance of Religions Homage to him ; and en- 
deavour to ſpend every Day as well as you can, 
and to make every Day a Step towards Eternity. 
You do ſo in a Iatural, and therefore take care 
you do io alſo in 4 Spiritual Senic, making every 
day ſome Preperation for your Laſt , confider- 
ing that you know not when that will be ; that 
you have but a tew days 1n all to ſpend, and how 
pr eclous every Portion even of the longeſt Life | 
mult needs be, upon which an Ererzity depends. 
And therefore for your better Improvement of 
every day, Iadviſe you, 
IV. 

To accuſtom your ſclves upon your firſt wak- 
ing inthe Morning, io Medirate feriouſly upon 
God, to offer to him your firſt Thoughts, and 
moſt ſolemaly to dedicate to him your ſelves, 
your Souls and Bodies, your Defigns and your 
Undertakings, and tie whole ſucceeding day, 
which in all tikelihood will be the better ſpent 
for having been ſo happily begun. And as you 
thus begin the day with God, to let it end with 
him too, making him the laſt ſubject of your 
Meditations when you lie down 1n your Beds, 
and as you compote your ſejves to your nightly 
Reſt; that fo you may both Wake and Sleep in 
Gad. 

| V. 

The two Extremittes ofthe day being thus ſc- 
cured, there wii} be the Ic!s _ of Mis- 
ſpending the middle parts of it, But -for the 
better Security and Improvement of theſe, let 
me adviic you - in General, to accultom your 
iclves ro make Soiemin Prayers to Godin Private 

upon 
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upon your Kaces, at leaſt three times a day, 
( belides occal! onal and lefs olemn E1jaculations ) 
and as much cftner as you find your elves dii- 
poſed, And if theſe times be fix'd and fared r0 
ſome certain HH Jours, ſo much the better, that {o 
the return of the our appointed may as a Na- 
tural Inſtrument, put you ia mind of your De- 
VOLIONS, 

VI. 

To make which the more Orderly, pray taxe 
care, that the firit thing that you do in the 
Morning afloon as you are up and cor.ventently 
habired, be to Sanctifie and Hallow the day, by 
a ſolemn devotional Addreſs of your {elves to 
God in Prayer. Let this be the firſt rhing you 
do, I mean beiore you take any Secular cr 
Worldly thing in hand, For there is one certain 
thing that I would adviie you to do cyzn before 
you ſay your Prayers, and thatis, to read as at- 
tentively and conliderately as you can a Chapter 
in the Bible. This I would have you do cvery 
Morning before you go to your Prayers, which 
you will find to be a moſt excellent and advanta- 
gious PraCtice, not only as ſerving to inform 
y Our Underſtandings, and bring you acquainicd 
with the Holy Scriptures, but alſo to warm and 
quicken your Wills and AlicQions, and tO Tune 
your Souls, and pur them Inio a due Compoſure 
for your following Devotion, For which the 
two other more ſolemn Seaſons are, ſome time 
about the middle of the day, and ar nizhr when 
you go LO Bed. At which time beſides your or- 
dinary Deyotion, as in the other two, you 
would do well to take a Review of the day pet, 
and particularly examine how you tave ſpent it, 
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not only that if you have done well you may 
glorihe God ; and if il}, may humble your ſelves 
before him, and make your Peace with him be- 
fore you commit your ſelves to ſleep ; but alſo 
that by this Exerciſe you may know what pro- 
greſs you make in Plety, what the State of your 
Souls is, and how Accounts ſtand between you 
and God ; and may alſo learn to ſpend every 
day the better, as you will find your felves in- 
duced to do, by the very proſpect of that re- 
turning Account which you are to render of it 
to your {elves at Night, 
VII. 

Beſides which N;g/tly Review, I think it very 
expedient that yon ſhould ſet apart ſome certain 
Seaſons, wherein to lit in more ſolemn Judg- 
ment upon your ſelves, to review and take ac- 
count of your paſt Lives, to call your Sins to 
remembrance, to conticls and bewail them, and 
to humble your Souls and Bodies in the Preſence 
of God for them, and to form new Reſolutions, 
and new AQts of Abhorrence and Deteſtation 
againſt them. Theſe days I would have to be 
purely and intirely days of Religion,to be whol- 
Iy ſpent in Reading, Prayer, and Divine Medl1- 
tation. Sequeſter your ſelves upon theſe days 
from all Worldly Buſinelis, retire from all Com- 
pany, and let nothing be the Imployment of 
them, but what relates to the Grand Aﬀair, 
And that theſe days may be thns ſtriftly kept 
and ſpent, I would have their return to be but 
Monthly, ſuppoſe the firſt or laſt Friday in every 
Month. Ithe rather mention Friday, becauſe it 
15 one of the Church-Faſts, and I would have you 
make thele days to be days of Faſting as well w 
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of Prayer, that fo both together may compleat 
your Repentance and Humiliation. The great 
Advantage of thus frequently making uP your 
Accounts in theſe your Nightly and Monthly 
Reckonings, you will hind to be caietly this, 
that it will greatly contribute to the preſent 
Amendment of your Lives, your Repentances 
thus keeping pace with your Miſcarriages ; and 
to the caſe of your Coniciences when you come 
to die. At which time you will find it work 
enough to engage with your bodily Diſorders, 
and to attend to the proper Duties of your pre- 
ſent Condition, tho you have not the Courſe of 
a whole Life to unravel, nor a train of Actions 
long paſt and long forgotten to bring to remem- 
brance, And indeed "twill be a ſad thing to 
navethen Sums to caſt up, and Reckonings to 
make, when you are Sick and in Pain, and have 
netther Underſtanding, nor Memory, nor Let- 
jure, nor Will to recollect your {:lyes. 
VUL 

In theſe and all other times of your Devotion, 
let me further adviſe you to abfrve this General 
Rule, Never to pur your ſelves into the Pre- 
{ence of God by Prayer, till you have ficit recol- 
tected your ſclves by awiul thoughts of the Di- 
vine Majeſty, and have by ſome ſhort but feri- 
ous Meditation, compoſed your Minds to a re- 
verent and devout Performance of {© 1: mportanc 
and Divine a Duty, For belides that {is rude, 
and favours of Profaneneſs, to ruſh into the Pre- 
ſence of God without previous Conſideration : 
He that approaches him 1o Irreverently ar brit, 


» Þ of =. 


isnot like to beſpeak him with much greater Re- 


yerence afterwards. Therefore compoſe you: 
Han 3 SOLLIL 


es 
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Soirit before you begin, and be not like one 
Lnat goes to play upon his Inſtrument before he 
has tuned it. *TFis the Advice ci a wiſer Perſon 
than I, Before thoz Prayeſt, iays the Son of Sy- 
rach, prepare thy jelf, and be not as one that empt= 
eth tre Lord. 

IX, 

After you have thus ducly diſpoſed your Heart, 
tnaen you may with decency proceed to bend 
your K*ee. And whenever you Pray to God, be 
ſure you do it with all that Humility and Reve- 
rence that becomes a Createre and a Symner, 
{peaking both to his Maker and his Judge, and 
with all poſlible alfetionate Warmth and Fer- 
veour of Spirit ; this being the very Life and 
Soul of Prayer, and the only thing t that diſtin- 
g2mes it from pronouncing ſo many Words, or 

th? going over In ones mind fo many Thoughts, 
Let Earncſtnefs therefore and Fervour of Aﬀe- 

C:ion, be conſtant Ingredients in all your Pray- 
ers, eſpecially when you Pray for the Forglvc- 
net3 of your Sins, Pray then yct more earneſtly, 
as your Saviour did in the Garden, when he was 
about to Suffer for them. And ſure one would 
think, that he who begs God to forgive him his 
Sins, and underſtands how great a thing he asks, 
and is ſenſible in what need he ſands of it, and 
withall how unworthy to receive it, and conſi- 
ders the gratneſs of the Perſon of whom he begs 
it, and of the Price by which the very Poſſtbili- 
ty of it was purchaſed, and how much Goodneſs 
that is which beſtows it, and conſequently how 
high a Favour it muſt be in caſe he receive it, 
need not be further minded or admoniſh'd of be- 


ing Earneſt and Feryeat in his Devotion. 
X, But 
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X, 

But that you may Pray Fervently, be ſare you 
Pray Attentively, This is nece{ſary to the other, 
as well as upon its own account, it being impoſ- 
ſible that a Man ſhould be moved or affetted with 
what he either does not at all underſtand, or 
does not conſider. But indeed theſe mutaally 
help one another. Warmth of Aﬀection will make 
Men Attentive, and Attention wiil Bein to pro- 
ag and excite Afeftion. Be ivre therefore 


that you uſe great Attention and Fixation of 


Mind in your Prayers, that you attend heediul- 
ly both to the Matter of your Prayers, and to 
that awful Majeſty you Pray to, and that your 
Thoughts do not wander from either of them 
Always remembring, that there can hardly be 
a greater picce of Irrcverence, than to approach 
God by a Bodily Movement, when our Spirits 
are abſent from him, and ingaged upen other 
Objects :- Tat a Pr: 25er ſo mnt up, 1s not. only 
loſt and thrown avzay, but profancd ; ; and thas 
inſtead of performing a Daty, we commit a Sin, 
by taking God's Name in vain. And let me t: to) 
you, that this is the worlt way of taking Qo 
Name in vain, becauſe we do it fo deliberately, 
and under a Pretence of worſhipping him. Bot 
that you may not be guilty of this, let me adviſe 
you, 
Al. 

Not only to that which by Spiritual Perſons 
is commonly adviſed in this caſe, viz, to Sim- 
plifie and recolleft your Spirits by < Silence and 
Repoſe, to be love and GUINgaged from the 
World, to have as little Buſineſs aid as few 1e- 
fires 2s may be ; but alſo to accuſtom your 
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icives, wiicnever you happen to hear the Name 
of God mention'd, to make a Reverential Pauſe, 
and form within Your ſelves an inward AC of 
Adoration and Worſhip: Which you will find 
not only to be a good Practice in it felf, but al- 
ſo to tend to good, as leaving and fixing a P:ous 
{mpreſſion upon your Spirits; whereby you will 
become leſs apt to Profane that great and vene- 
rable Name in your more folema Addreſſes, 
which you have thus accuſtomed your ſelves to re- 
yerence, when even occaſionally mention'd, 
Xl, 

And as you take care that your Spirits accom- 
pany your Bodzes in your Prayers, ſo let it bc 
your next care that your Bodies accompany your 
Spirits. I mean that you joyn Bodily Worſhip 
to-your Spiritual, and uſe the moſt lowly and 
reverential Geſtures and Poſtures that you can' 
poſſibly put your ſelves into. Such as Bowing 
the Head, Elevation of the Hands and Eyes, 
bending the Knees, and even Proſtration it ſelf 
upon more Solemn Occaſions. And this not on- 
ly becauſe God hasa right to his whole Creature, 
and conſcquently to the Worſhip of the Body as 
well as of the Soul; but alſo becauſe Bodily 
Worſhip coniributes mightily to the Advantage 
of Spiritua! ; and the Soul not only ſignifies and 
expreſſes her Deyotion by the lowly Poſtures of 
her Body, but alſo cheriſhes and helps it for- 
ward. As ſome Men by aCting an Angry Part, 
and putting on the outward Air of Reſentment, 
begin at Ilaſf to enter into the Spirit of that 
Paſſion, which they intended only to perio- 
Hale, 


XII. TE 
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XIII. 

If you find your ſelves tempted to lay aſide 
Bodily Worſhip (as ſome have done and do ) 
upon the Pretence of Worſhipping God in Spirir 
and in Truth, I would have you look upon it as 
no other tian a Svggeſtion of the Devil, who is 
willing to defraud God of one half of his due, 
the Service of the Body, under the Pretence of 
its being unneceſſary { tho he would fain have 
had it himſelf, when he would have bribed our 
Saviour to fall down and worſhip him ) and your 
ſelves of that advantage which the Humiliations 
of your Bodies would derive upon the Diſpoſiti- 
on of your Souls. But for your Satisfaftion in 
this Point (not to trouble you with any Critical 
Remarks upon the Words Spirit and Truth ) you 
need only conſider, that as God under the Cere- 
monial Law did not command the Worſhip of 
the Body without the Engagement of che Spirit, 
ſo neither does he now require that of the Spirit; 
without the Fellowſhip and Communion of the 
Body, And that as a Religion conſiſting in Ex- 
ternals only, ts not worthy of an Intellectual Na- 
ture,ſoaWorſhip purely Mental and Iatellectual 
is too Abſtract and Sublime for a Nature allied 
to Senſe, and depending upon it. But our Sa- 
vIOUr is the beſt Interpreter of his own Law, 
and his Prattice the beſt Comment. He to be 
ſure was the moſt Spiritual Worſhipper that ever 


was, and yet none more remarkable than he, 


for uling Bodily Proftrations, from which he 
would not excuſe himſelf even upon the Croſs It 
ſelf: For when he was to ſurreder up his Soul 
iato the Hands of his Father, he did it in a Po- 
ſure expreiiive of Reverence and D_—_ 
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bowed hw Head, the Text ſays, and gave wp th; 
Ghoſt. But for this It may ſuffice, that God has 
given you a Soul and a Body in Conjunction, 
and you are to Serve and Worſhip him in the 
ſame manner as he has made you, 

XIV. 

But this compoſure of your Bodies into a re- 
verential and devotional Poſture, to which I ad- 
viſe you in your Cloſets, ought more eſpecially 
to be regarded and obſerv*'d in the publick Wor. 
ſhip of God ( that in the very Nature of it, re- 
quiring viſible Teſtimonies and outward Tokens 
of Veneration ) which I would have you con- 
ſtantly to frequent in all the parts of it, eſpect- 
ally thoſe two ſo much diſregarded and neg- 
iefted by ſome of late ( which yet are the only 
parts that properly deſerve the Name of Wor- 
{2p )the Prayers of the Chnrch, and the Admi- 
niſtration of the Holy Sacrament. In all which 
let your outward Deportment, as well as 1n- 
ward Spirit, be Grave, Serious and Compoſed ; 
ſuch as becomes the Place and Preſence you are 
in, and the Duties you are about, and that de- 
cent Reſpe&t which you owe to the Aſſemblies of 
The Saints. 

XV. 

So much may ſerve for your DireCtion, as to 
the Manner of your Devotion. Concerning the 
Matter of it, I need only mind you, that Spiri- 
tual Bleſſings are the things you are chiefly to 
Pray for ; and that thoſe are alſo the things for 
which you are chiefly to give Thanks, For 
which you have a plain Preſident in that Divine 
Form of Prayer commended ,to our uſe by our 


Lord himſelf, in which the Preference is ſo far 
given 
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2iven to our Spiritual Part and Concern, that 
there is but. one Petition for the things relating 
to the Good of this Temporal Life, And that 
too no farther than is requiſite to our preſent 
Snltentation, Give us this day our daily Bread. 
In imitation of which it has pleaſed the Wiſdom 
of our Cherch, 1 that Jarge comprehenſive Of - 
fice call'd the Zitany, or general Supplication, 
to have but one Clauſe of Prayer, that direQly 
and expreſly Petitions for the good of this Life, 
which is, That it may pleaſe thee to give ard pre- 
ſerve to our uſe the kinaly Fruats of the Earth, fo as 
in duc time we may enjoy them, From which (tis 
obſervable ) viithour dwelling long upon it, ſhe 
immediately paſſes to the requeſting of true 
Repentance and Forgiveneſs of Sins, with which 
ſhe cloſes all. Wherein you may yet further 
obſerve, that tho the Church in great Wiſdom, 
has thought requiſite to have but one Prayer of 
this ſort, and to drive off even that one among 
the laſt, yet with <qual Wiſdom ſhe thought fir 
not to make it the lait of all, leſt ſuch a Cloſe of 
our Devotion ſhould leave behind it a reliſh of 
Earthly Good vpon the taſte of rhe Soul, To 
prevent which ſhe concludes with a Petition of 
an higher Nature, That it may pleaje rhee 10 give 
2s true Repentance ;, to forgive ws all our Sins, Neg=- 
ligences and Ignorances, and to endne us with the 
Grace of thy Holy Spirit, to amend our Lives ac- 
cording to thy Holy Word, 
XVI. 

To the Exerciſe of 4&nal, I wouid in the next 
place adviſe you to joyn the Practice of bj: : 
Prayer. By which I mean, that you wonld j: 


accuſltom your ſclyes to the Contemplation of 
God 
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God in and through all his Creatures, that none 
of thoſe Objefts which ſurround you, may ever 
preſent themſelves to your Senſes, without 
awakening the Idea of God in your Minds, and } 
admoniſhing you of that abſolute and intire De- 

pendence you and all Creatures have upon him, 
© that where-ever you are, or with whomſoe- 
ver you converſe, or whatever your Buſineſs or 
Occupation be, you may always have a lively 
Senſe of God ever returning upon you, and mix- 
ing it ſelf with all your Ingagements, and San- 
Ctifying even your molt indifferent Actions ; that 
your Hearts may be always flaming with his 
Love, and your Imaginations fix d "and ſtay'd 
in his Holy Fear ; your Paſlions being 1n pro- 
found Silence and awful Repoſe, and you your 
jelves always ready and diſpoſed to perform 
thoſe more expreſs Atts of Worſhip, which in 
their proper Seaſons you owe to God, Whom 
however you may be truly and properly ſaid con- 
tinually to worſhip, and fo to fulkl that Ex- 
hortztion of the Apoſtle, of Praying without ceaſ- 
197, when you have learnt thus to carry abour 
with you a conſtant Habit of Divine and Religi- 

ous T houghts, 

XVII, 

1 his Zabitual Prayer is the Perfeftion of De- 
votion, and :the trueſt Mark of a Heart tho- 
coughly warmed and animated with the Spirit 
of Piety and Religion, The Images of thoſe 
things which we dearly love, will frequently 
return upon us, and we are always diſpoſed to 
pive them entertainment as often as they offer 
themſelves, And from our doing ſo, we may 


conclude how well we love them. And Were 


the 
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the Love of God as thoroughly kindled in our 
Hearts, had we but the fame Pailion for him, 
that we have for ſome ſenſible Objects, we 
ſhould find his great Idea upon all occalions pre- 
ſent to our Thoughts, and that every thing 
would bring him to our Remembrance; our 
waking and our ſleeping Thovghts would be up- 
on him, and he would enter in upon us at every 
Senſe, we ſhould ſee him and feel him in all 
things, be always under a quick and affecting, 
Senſe of him, and always in a ready Diſpoſition 
for his Worſhip and Service. Thus would the 
State of our Minds be, if we had them once tru- 
ly touch'd with the Love of God, to which alſo 
this way of Habitual Prayer is the moſt certain 
and compendious Method, it being impoſlible 
that a Man ſhould ſo continnally put himſelf in 
the Preſence of ſo amiable a Being, without be- 
ing taken and raviſh'd with the PerfeCtion of his 
Beauty. 
X VIII. 

But afcer all ( my good Children) I would 
have you think and remember, that a juſt and 
upright Converſation is the beſt way of Wor- 
ſhip, and a holy and good Life the beſt Prayer ; 
and that then you ſerve God moſt acceptably, 
when you keep his Commandments, and live in 
conſtant Obedience to his Will. When in the 
Language of the Prophet you do juſtly,and love 
Mercy, and walk humbly with your God ; or 
as the Apoſtle expreſſes it, when denying all Un- 
podlineſs and worldly Luſts, you live Godly, 
Righteouſly, and Soberly in this preſent World. 
You may meet with ſome perhaps, that wil! 
tell you by way of reproach, that this is Aora- 
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lity. And you may tell them again, that they 
could not have call d it by a better name. That 
it is ſuch Morality as our Saviour taught in his 
Sermon upon the Mount, and of which his whole 
Life was the moſt ſhining Example ; iuch Mora- 
lity as was taught by his great Forerunner the 
Holy Baptitt, and by all the Prophets that went 
before him, and by his Apoſtles that came after 
him. In fine, ſuch Morality as 1s ablolutely ne- 
cellary ro the preient order of this World, and 
to the Happineſs of the next ; to our Admiſſion 
into Heaven, and to our Enjoyment of God 
there, whom ( as we are expreſly told ) without 
Holineſs no Man ſhall ever ſee, 

XIX. 

Now in order to a Holy Lite, I ſhall not think 
it necefiary ( at leaſt in theſe Papers defign'd for 
more particular Remarks) to deſcribe tro you 
the ſeveral parts of it, they are fo plainly and 
fully laid down in the Holy Scriptures, and fo 
largely commented on and explain'd in thoſe 
many excellent PraCtical Treatiſes, which by 
the good Providence of God we of this Age and 
Nation enjoy, To which therefore I chuſe ra- 
ther to refer you, adviſing you in the firſt place, 
to be very Diligent and Conſtant in reading the 
Bible, eſpecially the New Teſtament, and in 
that particularly our Lords Sermon upon the 
Mount, which you would do well to get by 
heart, And among Human Writings, Tecom- 
mending to you chiefly Biſhop Taylor's Holy Liv- 
ing and Dying, the Whole Duty of Man, Dr, 
Sherlock's two Books of Death _ Judgment, 
and Thomas a Kemps of the Imitation of Chriſt. 


Which laſt Bonk, thonot of fo nice and ma 
3 
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al a Compoſure as the reſt, ſeems yet to be writ- 
ten in ſuch an excellent and truly Chriltian Spi- 
rit, and to have ſuch a Vein of Piety and Simpli- 
City running thro it, as 1s beyond all the Fine- 
neſſes and Imbeliſhments that Art can give. 
Leaving you therefore a while with this good 
Company, for a full Inſtruction in your Chriſti- 
an Duty, I deſire, that after you have learn'd ir, 
you would lend your Attention to the iollowing 
Advices, which I ſhall ſuggeſt to you for your 
better Aſſiſtance in the Pradtice and Performance 


of it, 
XN, 

The firſt great and general Inſtrument of a 
Holy Life 1s Conſideration, by which I mean the 
actual Attention and Advertency of our Minds to 
thoſe things, the Knowledge and Theory of 
which, we have already in Power and general 
Habit, This, in relation to Civil Aftion and 
Buſineſs, or the Management of Afﬀeairs, is call'd 
Preſence of And z but in the Concernment of 
Morality and Wel:-living, it uſually goes by 
the name of Conſideration, and Implics an aCtual 
View of thoſe Practical Truths, whereof we 
have an habitual Notion or Knowledge. This, 
next to the Grace of God, is the great Principle 
of a Good Lifez and the want of this is the 
main Cauſe, into which the Sin and Miſery of 
Mankind 1s generally to be reſolv'd. Infinitely 
more Periſh through want of Conſideration, 
than either through Ignorance or Infidelity. 
Ignorance, indeed, and Error, of one fort or 
other, 1 ſuppoſe to be the true Cauſe of all our 
Miſcarriages, ( for if we Thovght rightly, we 
ſhould Will and A& rightly too) bi 2s aftnal 
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Ignorance is more common than Habitual, fo 1 
ſuppoſe more Men to Miſcarry through Aftual 
than through Habitual lgnorance, that is, for 
want of Conſidering, than for want of Knowing. 
Let me therefore adviſe youin the firſt place, 
and in general, to apply your ſelves, with all 
poſlible Care and Diligence, to the Practice of 
Conſideration; to have in your Minds a preſent 
and aqtual View of thoſe things which you know, 
both concerning your Duty, and the ſeveral 
Motives and Ingagements to the Performance of 
it. Everremembring that 'tis not the knowing a 
great deal, but the due conſidering of that lit- 
tle a Man knows, that muſt make him either Wiſe 


or Good. | 
XXI, 


Now among the particular Obje&s of Conſi- 
deration, I think it adviſable that you ſhould, 
by repeated RefleCtions, endeavour to fix and 
Imprint upon your Minds, and have always in 
aftual View this Thought, That Sin us the Greateſt 
of all Evils, Which Sentiment, as long as you 
preſerve a bright and clear Senle of it in your 
Underſtandings, will ſecure your Wills from all 
poſſibility of Error. ?Tis the loſing the View of 
this Truth, by ſome Cloud of Paſſion interven- 
ing, that makes Men Sin; and *tis the recovers 
ing of it again, that, next to the Grace of God, 
leads them toRepentance. Now the ſame Prin- 
ciple that makes Men repent after they have 
ſinn'd, would, if then duly atrendec! to, have 
kept them from Sinning, As this will certainly 
do. For it being impoſiible that a Man ſhould 
vill Evil as Evil; he that commits Sin, muſt for 
that inſtant think 1t at leaſt a Comparative Gond, 

w hich 
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which he can never do,if he aQtually thinks it the 
greateſt Evil ( there bcing then no greater Evil 
ſuppoſed, in reſpect of which it may receive that 
Eſtimation ) and conſequently can never commit 
it, while he continues attually in that Judgment, 
unleſs you will ſuppoſe him to will Evil formally 
as Evil, which is utterly impoſſible. Take great 
care therefore, to have this Principle well lodg?d 
and fix'd in your Underſtandings, That Sin is the 
Greateſs Evil, XXII. 

This Conſideration will ſuggeſt to you another, 
as the Conſequence and [mprovement of it, which 
is, That Sin muſt neceſſarily be repented of one 
time or other. There 1s an unavoidable Neceſlity 


for It, [ do not mean only a conditional Necellity, 


1{ we will be p2rdon'd, but that it is ſimply ana 
abſolutely neceſſary, that 1s, That the Judgment of 
Sins being the greateſt Exil (kom ever lilenc'd and 
Interru red for a time)will infailibly return again 
vpon us.3 and we mil and ſh: Ft one time or 
other repent of it, and with we had nCVer COM - 
mitted it, either in this Life ( if we be fo happv ) 
in order to our Pardon and Wencion: or at leaſt 


In the other, when the Powers and : FCEIIGS ot 


ns Souls jhall be more awarned, 55nd our Syirt- 

22] Eyes fo open'd, asto ice things in their pro- 
_ Colours, and in their true Dimenſions; Now 
conſider this, eſpecially when you find d your 


{elves tempted to any Sin. Conſider then, what 
you are about to do, a thing wn at yon! rauſt ava 
undo, and Wiin, one time or Ot Tr, tnatyonhad 
never done, and ſo whether with fact Thonghs 
about you, you can be guilty of ſack a Folly. 
XX1!1l, 
But to rencer this Conſtderation of £15?s bring 
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the greateſt Evil, and an Evil conſequently that 
muſt and will be repented of the more effeftual, 
my next Advice is, That you would joyn to it, 
the Conſideration of the utter Emptineſs and Va- 
nity of all thoſe Pleaſures and Enjoyments which 
tempt to the Commiſſion of it, A thing which 
every Man's Reaſon may ſuggeſt to him, and 
which every Man's Experience does, and yet 
which ſo few are aftually, and in all Inſtances 
convinc'd of z that forgetting their Diſappoint- 
ments, they run again as greedily to their En- 
joyments, as if they had never made trial of their 
Vanity» Inſomuch that the great Wiſdom of S9- 
lomon gave proof cf it {elf in nothing, more than 
in having obtain'd at length (tho late) a tho- 
rough Senſe,an abiding Convittion,of the Worlds 
Vanity, which was the top of his Wiſdom, and 
the reſult of his many Experiments. Endeavour 
therefore to poſleſs your Minds of the like Con- 
viction,and to fortife your former Conſideration, 
of Sin's being the greateſt Evil, with this additio- 
nal Perſwaſion, of the Vanity and Nullity of all 
thoſe Pleaſures which may allure to the Commilſ- 
ſion of it, that ſo having lightned this oppoſite 
Scale of the Ballance, as well as added weight to 
the other, this lait, by this further advantage, 
may not fail to weigh down ; and you may be et- 
fectually ſecured fiom tranſgreſling your Duty, 
when the Evil of it appears ſo great, and thc 
Pleaſure fo ſmall. XXIV. 

Which that yon may be,extend your Thoughts 
vet further,and conſider with your ſelves,at what 
rate, and to what degree, God hates Sin. God 
who is infinite Wiſdom, and infinite Love, all 
whoſe Wills are royond and directed by the 

eters 
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eternal Rules of Order and Reaſon, and are from 
all Eternity form'd and laid out in Number, 
Weight, and Meaſure, who aſſigns to every Ob- 
ject its due Proportion of Love and Hatred, loy- 
ing nothing but what is truly Lovely, and fo far 
as it is ſuch ; and hating nothing but what is 
truly hatefvl,and ſo far as it is ſuch. I ſay, con- 
ſider how this great and juſt Diſpenſer of his 
Love and Hatred hates Sin ; and let your Hatred 
of it take its meaſure from his. And if you would 
know how great this his Hatred of Sin is, you 
may meaſure it with the ſame Line wherewith Sr. 
Zohn does his Love towards Mankind, So God lov- 
ed the World, ſays St. John, that be gave bts only be- 
gotten Son, &c. And ſo may we ſay, So God ha- 
red Sin, that he pave his only begotten Son to be 
a Sacrifice and an Atonement for it. God's Ha- 
tred to Sin, was, it ſeems, ſo great, that he him- 
ſelf only could pacifie his Anger for the Commiti- 
ſion of itz which alfo was ſo great, that he choſe 
rather that his own beloved Son ſhould bleed and 
die for it, than that it ſhould go unpuniſh'd. And 
now conſider with your ſelves, whether you can 
conceive a greater degree of Hatred than this. 
How could God poſlibly hate Sin more, or How 
could he give a more ſenſible and convincing De- 
monſtration of his Hatred of it? And if God 
thought ir juſt and Meet to punith Sin fo fevere- 
ly in the Perſon of his own Son, who alſo was 
ready to link under the weight and burthen of it : 
tho but for a few hours under it;then conſider yet 
further with your ſelves,how heavy the Stroke of 
Divine Juſtice will fall upon al} perſevering ang 
impenitent Sinners, when having no Intereſt 1n the 
Paſſion of their Redeemer, they inal: ſuffer As 
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fully for themſelves, as if no Mediator had inter- 
poſed ; and how little they will be able to ſtand 
under the weight of God's diſpleaſure to all Eter- 
nity. XXV, 

To theſe Thoughts, concerning the Nature of 
Sin, and the Conſequences of it, you may yet add 
a further Improvement, By conſidering that this 
15 the only Evil which was thought worthy of the 
Undertaking of the Son of God to deliver us from. 
In the heighth of all that Love and Aﬀection 
which the Compaitionate Saviour of the World 
had for Periſhing Mankind, he did not think it 
worth his while to reſcue them from Pain, Sick- 
neſs, Poverty, Diſgrace, or any of the common 
Afflictions and Unealinelles of Human Life, no not 
even from Death ir ſelf. All theſe he ſeems to 
have over-look'd, as beneath his Notice, and un- 
worthy his Regard ; however we are apt tothink 
them the only Evils, Only Sin and Damnation 
appear'd to him to be Evils of ſuch a Magnitude, 
that he could notendure the thought of our being 
ſubjected to them ; and to deliver us from theſe, 
was indeed thought an Undertaking worthy of a 
Redeemer from Heaven, and from the very Bo- 
ſom of God. Confider this, till the Conſfiderati- 
on of it has given you wome Idea and Apprehen- 
fion of the Evil of Sin ; if not ſuch as our Saviour 
had in the Garden, when he was about to ſuffer 
for it ; yet at leaſt iuch as may ſerve to deter 
you from the Commiſſion of it. And do not vo- 
luntarily plunge your ſelves into ſuch a State of 
Miſery, for the Prevention of which, and only 
for the Prevention of which, the Lord of Life 
was colitent to Die. XX VI. 

After you have thus arn'd and fortifi'd your 

Minds, 
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Minds, by the Conſideration of the great Evil of 
Sin, turn your Glaſs upon the contrary ſide, and 


let your next Proſpect be, of the Beauty and Ex-. 


cellency of Goodneſs and Vertue, of Righteouſ- 
neſs and true Holineſs. Conſider how highly rea- 
ſonable it is in it ſelf, and how becoming of you, 
as rational Creatures ; how ſuitable to the order 
and end of your Beings ; and how truly perfe- 
Aiveof your Natures; how it conduces to the In- 
fargement of your Underſtandings, to the true 
Freedom and Redemption of your Wills ( for if 
che Son ſhall make you Free, you ſhall be Free indeed) 
and to the Calm of your Paſlions ; and indeed to 
the general Health, Pleaſure, SatisiaCtion, Tran- 
quility, and Repoſe of your Souls, which then 
enjoy molt Content, when in due Frame and Tem- 
per, when their Thoughts are belt govern'd, 
and their Wills and Movements are moiT Con- 
formable to Order, Confider that Goodnels 1s 
the Natural State of the Soul, and how much ſhe 
is at eaſe, and how well ſhe feels her ſelf when in 
that State; as on the contrary, how reſtleſs and 
vneaſie ſhe is, how full of Pain and rational Diſ- 
placency, when otherwiſe affe&ted and diſpoſed, 
chan by the Law of God, and that of her own 
Being, ſhe ought to be, Conſider what a Natural 
Relation and Connexion there is between Holt- 
neſs and Happineſs, that the latter 1s the neceſla- 
ry EffeCt and Reſult of the former ; which pro- 
cures and produces it as a Natural and Phyiical 
Cauſe ; inſomuch, that the very inward Reaton 
and Moral DiſtinCtion of Good and Evil, is taken 
from its Natural Aptneſs, or Unaptnels, to the 
Intereſt and Happineſs of Human Life. Conlider, 


how of its own proper Nature, It tends to the 
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trueAdvantage andBenefit of Man,in all hisCapa- 
Cities, both as a Solitary, and as a Sociable Crea- 
ture; how it procures our Happineſs on Earth, 
and what a neceſſary Preparative and Diſpoſition 
it is ( not only as'a Poſitive, but as a Natural Con- 
dition) to qualifie ns for that of Reaven, the 
Fruition of God,into whoſe Likeneſs we muſt firſt 
awake bejore we can be ſatisfied with his Beauty, 
and be partakers of the Divine Nature before we 
can enjoy it, Confider how pleaſant and full of 
Sztisfation a Holy Life is, in the preſent Exer- 
ciſe and aQtval Diſcharge of it; ( there being no 
Joys like the Joys of Religion, and no Peace like 
the Peace of God ) and how pleaſant and raviſh- 
ing upon the Review, eſpecially the laſt, when 
we come to look back npon a Lite well ſpent up- 
on our Dcaih-beds, and can thence alſo with 
Comfort and Satisfaftion look forward into the 
vnconceival!e as well as unſpeakable Joys of Eter- 
nity, the Iaſt Crown and Reward of a Holy and 
viell-order'd Lite. 
8gXAVIL 
As a Corollary to this Conſideration, let me 
ivggeſt to you another: Wlienever you are tempt- 
ed to Sin by Pleaſure (for that's the great Bate and 
Allurement to Sin ) conſider that the Pleaſures of 
Innocence are much preater, even at preſent, ſet- 
ting aſide all regard to Afrer- Happineſs, much 
more if that be alſo taken into the account, And 
that therefore the true Queſtion or Competition 
does not lie here, whether you will do your Duty 
or enjoy Pleaſure ( for you may do both ; ) nor 
whether you will chuſe to Sin or want Pleaſure 
( for you may do neither g ) but whether you will 
enjoy the Pleaſures of Sin, or the Pleaſures of In- 
Nocence 
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nocence and a Holy Life 5 the Pleaſures of Sin 
that are bur for a Seaſon,or the Pleaſures of Righ- 
teouſneſs that endure for ever. This you will find 
( if you well attend to it ) to be the true State of 
the Queſtion, whenever you are tempted to Sin ; 
and by putting It into theſe Terms, you will 
quickly perceive the Abſurdity of the ſtrongeſt 
Temptation wherewith the Devil can aſſault 
you, Therefore conſider it well. 
XXVIIL 
And when you have let your Thoughts ſuffictent- 
Iy expatiate upon this great and double Proſpect 
of che Evil of Sin, and the Reaſon and Advantage 
of a Holy Life,let them tranſport you for a while 
into the other World, among ſeparate and de- 
parted Spirits, thoſe whoſe Seaſon and opportu- 
nity of ACtion is over, upon whom the Sun of 
Grace as well as of Natural Life is gone down ; 
and that Night come in which no Man can work; 
and who are either in aCtual Happineſs and aCtual 
Miſery, or at leaſt in a certain and unalterable 
Order and Deſignation to thoſe reſpective States. 
Conſider with your ſelves ſeriouſly the Condition 
of theſe Spirits, and what Thoughts and Senti- 
ments they have of things. What they think of a 
ſinful, and what Senſe they have of a holy and re- 
ligious Life, What inward Rejoycings, and rap= 
Lures of Spirit thoſe have, who were ſo Wiſe and 
Happy, as to apply themſelves to the latter ; and 
how they do now juſtifie and approve their Con- 
duct, bleſſing and admiring the Grace of God, 
And with what Anguiſh, Rage, Self-condemanation 
and Regret, thoſe return upon themſelves, who 
lived and indulged themſelves in the former. 
What RetraQations ! What Repentances ! How 
Ii 4 do 
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do they unwiſh their Thoughts and their Altions, 
their Deſigns and their Undertakings, their Buſi- 
neis and Employ ments, Tnetr Lcazues and their 
Friendſhips, their Converſations and their merry 
Meetings, their Jefts upon Reiigion and upon 
250d Men, yea and their very Being ! How do 
they unw2{h all thee things ; and how paſltonate- 
ly do they wiſh again for thoſe Opportunities 
winch they on Ce nad z and what a value do they 
tet vpon tl:zr Time which they can never again 
recover,and which you perhaps misfpend and tri- 

e away ! X XIX, 
 Butthat yon may no longer do ſo,confider that 
Eternity is the only conſiderable State of Man, 
and that therefore the great and proper Buſineſs 
and work of Time ought to be, to make Prepara- 
tion for it, Conſider, that after a Man has lived 
{o lony in ihe World, 2S to come to the Lie and 
= cercife of his N.: -aſon, it will be high time to 
tink Gf going ont of it ag Aain,and to prepare for 

hat World which is to }: it, ang wherein he Is 

ms CONtinue for ever. For 5 ſo late before we 
come to the Uie of ovr fon - and the reſt of 

the time we have to ſpend here afterwards is fo 
ſhort ,and withel] fo very uncertain, that the long - 
eſt liver had not need to mi employ any part of 
his Time, but rather Study all the poſſible ways 
of improving it, Eſpecially if it be further con- 
fder'd, that the Time of this Life is the only Op- 
-ortunity for tranſaCting the great Aﬀair of Eter- 
aity, You have it now in your Power to be Hap- 
ny, to make your great Fortune, and to ſecure 
vour Final State z bur it will not be always ſo. 
YourDay will end,and yourNight will come,and 
God will not give you another turn of Probation, 
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3 ſecond Trial ; and therefore it highly concerns 
you to make the moſt of this; and to work while 
*cis Day,before the Night come, when no Man can 
work. XXX. 
If you are not yet ſufficiently moved and affe- | 
Cted with aSenſe of theſe things, Conſider what | 
Sentiments and apprehenfions of them, you will 
have when you come to Die, what your Notion | 
and Senſe of things will then be ; what you will | 
then think of a good and of a wicked Life, of | 
your ſelves and of the World you live in, and are 
going from ; what your thoughts will then be of 
all this Shew and Pageantry, which now lo ſtrikes 
the Senſes, and engages the Hearts and AﬀeCtions 
of Worldly Men. With what Contempt and 
Diſdain will you now look, now you are going 
out of the World, upon all thoſe Pom ps and Vani- 
ties which you renounc'd at your coming into it; 
and how will you wonder at your ſelves and all 
other Men, for having been ſo often in love with 
them, and ſo long captivated and enflaved by 
them ; and for having ſo lately diſcover?d their 
utter emptineſs and deceit.Conſider how vain and 
inſignificant will then appear to you all thoſe {;ttle 
Great things which the World 1s now 1o eager up- 
on,and runs ſo mad after, Honours, Riches, Plea- 
ſures, State and Grandeur, Birth and Quality, 
Dignities and Preferments ; nay, even Wit and 
Learning, every thing but a good Life and a ſatis- | 
fied Conſciencez and how well you will then wiſh | 
you had lived. Theſe will then be your Thoughts, 
and this will then be your great wiſh. Endeavour 
therefore to have the ſame Thoughts now that 
you will have then ; and to live now, as you will 
wiſh you had lived, when you come to Die. 
XXEL, 
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XXX1. 

And to make you the more ſenſible of this, that 
you may the better imagin to your ſelves that 
ſenſe of things which youw?! have when you come 
to Die, it would be a very advantageous PraCtice, 
frequently to recolle& with your ſelves what 
your thoughts and apprehenſions of things really 
were; and what Sentiments you atually had, when 
at any time under a great and dangerous ſtate of 
Sickneſs. Recollect and conſider ( which you may 
the more eaſily do, becauſe *cis a thing of aCtual 
Experiment } what you then thought of your 
felves, and of your Condition; of the Life that 
you had led, of the Time that you had miſ-ſpent, 
of the infinite Vanities and Follies you had been 
Euilty of,of the Duties you had negle&ed,or but 
careleſly and imperfe&ly perform'd; and of the 
Werld of Sins you had committed, and it may 
he till then, had lived in without Repentance ; 
ang of the Hell which you had deſerv'd,and which 
for onght that you knew, you were then to be 
pings into, and for eyer after to ſuffer in. Con- 
ider I ſay, what thoughts you then aCtually had 
of theſe things; and withall, what ſtrong Relſo- 
Jutions, Promiſes, and Vows, you then made to 
amend and reform your Lives in caſe it ſhould 
pleaſe God to Reprieve you alittle longer from 
the Sentence of Death, by reſtoring you again to 
your Health. Well, he has done ſo; you have re- 
cover?d your Health, and you have loſt your 
Thoughts and Conviftions. But what a ſtrange 
thing 1s this! Do you think that your Health 
makes any real Change in the nature and truth of 
Things ? Thoſe things that were true in your 
Sickneſs,are they not a5 true now ; ang will they 
nog 
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not be as true for ever ? Or do you give greater 
Credit to your Well than to your Sick Judgment ? 
But conſider that you would have the ſame 
thoughts when you are well, as you had in your 
Sickneſs,if you did but afford the ſame Attention, 
and had your Spiritual Senſes equally awake,and 
your outward Senſes equally diſingaged from 
worldly Objects, Conſider therefore, that thoſe 
Sick thoughts are moſt likely to be true, and ac- 
cording to the right Ideas of things; and that 
therefore they will certainly return again when 
you ſhall be in the ſame Condition, and things 

2ll be placed to you in the ſame Light. They 
will return again whenever you return to your 
ſelves, whenever you dare think ; or if you ſhould 
by Arts of Diverſion Ward them off for a while, 
yet you will be ſure to meet with them again when 
within View of Death ; for they are part of her 
Train and Retinue. But 'tis beſt to have them be- 
fore, and to live in the full Senſe, and under the 
conſtant direCtion and goyernment of them, And 
indeed I cannot give you better inſtruction in or- 
der to a holy Life, than, in one word, ſo to lead 
your Lives, as you ſhall wiſh when you come to 
Dje, and as you have already wiſh*d when you 
were Sick, And that you may do fo, 

XXXII. 

I further adviſe you, to be much in the Con- 
templation of the ſhorrneſs and uncertainty of 
Life, and of the Day of God's Grace ; whoſe li- 
mits are equally uncertain,and perhaps of a ſhort. 
er and narrower compaſs than thoſe of your Na- 
tural Life. Be as much alſo in the Contempla- 
tion of the four laſt things, Heaven, Hell,Death 


2nd Judgment.Place your ſelyes frequently upon 
your 
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your Death-beds, in your Coffins, and in your 
Graves. A& over frequently in your Minds, the 
Solemnity of your own Funerals ; and entertain 
your Imaginations with all the lively Scenes of 
Mortality. Meditate munch upon the Places, and 
upon the Days of Darkneſs,and upon the Fewneſs 
of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved ; and be always with 
yourHour-glaſsin your hands ,meaſuring out your 
own little Span,and comparing it with the endleſs 
Circle of Eternity. Theſe are great and engaging 
Thoughts, and ſach as will leſſen, contract, nay, 
even annitifate any thing that ſhall be placed [0- 
gether, and compared with them. 
XXXlII. 
There is indeed nothing that can diminiſh the 
Tdea's of theſe things to a Mind affured of the 
Iiruth of them, but. only that which repreſents 
every thing little, Dift avice and Futurity, The great- 
eſt Objects \ when 2 great way off,appear, but little 
to ihe Eye ; and Futuriry repreſents things after 
the fame manner to ih: Vind. Even Heaven and 
Hell,and Eternity it ſelf,,vhen eyed thro' this end 
of the ProſpeCtive, lo their juſt and native Di- 
menſions,and draw up into {v 'many little Points, 
while in the mean time. this V/orid of ours which 
really is ſo, by this one fi ngle advantage of being 
Preſent, makes a very bulky Figure, and appears 
35 Great as it is Near, Theres Tomething i in the 
very Name of the World to come, that even to thoſe 
who are perſwaded of its future Exiſtence,leſſens 
the Idea of it, But you are to conſidzr,that this 1s 
a meer Fallacy of our Imaginations, as "the other is 
of our Serſes. For diſtance of time can make no 
more real Change in the trae and natural dimen- 
fions of things, than Diſtance of Place on and 
Lhings 
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thinzs Future, if of a certain and infallible event,, 
ought to have the ſame Power and Moment with 
us as if they were preſent zfor that they will be one» 
time or vther,or elſc they are notnow truly Future. 
This therefore I ſay,is a meer Fallacy of our Ima« 
ginations,to make the Futurity of athing diminu- 
tive of its greatneſs. And tho it be a good Reme- 
dy againſt it,to remember that it is ſo,yer I think 
it would be a better,if in your Contemplations of 
theſe great ObjeCts, you would no longer repre- 
ſent them to your Mind as Futarities,and things at 
a diſtance, bur conſider them as Preſent Realiries,as 
Objects that bear hard upon, and almoſt touch 
your very Eyes. Lay therefore the great and laſt 
Scenes of the Divine Drama often before you 
place them in your very next View ; and imagin 
every part of the dreadful Solemnity,as in preſent 
Tranſattion, Imagin to your ſelves, that you now ' 
hear the Arch-Angels Trump ſounding to Judg- 
ment,and calling you and all the Sons of Adam ont 
of your Graves to meet your Judge, and receive 
from him your final Doom. Imagin that you ſee 
him coming in the Clouds of Heaven with Power 
and great Glory, with his Angelick Attendance a- 
bout him, and the Standard of the Crols carried 
before him. Thar you ſee bis Throne creced, the 
Judgment ſer, and the Books open'd, That you 
behold all Nations gather'd rogether before him, 
and the Dead, both Small and Great, landing ar 
the Bar of his Juſtice, anc, with trembling, wait- 
ing for the great deciding Sentence, Imagin that 
you ſee him makings his Preparatory Diviſion, ſe- 
parating them one from anotizer, as a Shepherd 
divides his Sheep from the Goats; placing the 
Sheep vpon his R:2ht Hand, and the Goats vpon 
the 
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the Left. And here ſtand a while and make a Pauſe; 
and imagin if you can, what Paſſions of Joy and 
Horror reſpeCtively,this preparatory DiſtinCtion 
will raiſe in the Parties concern'd,what a Deluge 
of Grief, Conſternation and Deſpair, muſt over- 
flow the Spirits of them,whoſe Lot is to be placed 
on the Lefr hand ! And what Tides and Inunda- 
tions of Joy and Conſolation muſt break in upon 
thoſe Happy Souls, whom their ſmiling Judge,as 
an Omen of his following Favour, places on his 
Right Hand. Who can imagin the Sentiments that 
will follow upon ſuch a Signal, ſuch a Fatal Diffe- 
rence { But if you would have ſome Notion of it, 
try it upon your ſelyes,fancy your ſelves now pla- 
ced on the Right Hand, now on the Left, and ſee 
with what different Sentiments you will be affe- 
ed. But to go on, imagin now after this viſible 
DiſtinCtion made of all Men, that you hear and 
ſee the Judge proceed to that which ſhall ſeparate 
them for ever, the laſt and irrepealable Sentence, | 
ſaying to thoſe on his Right Hand, Come ye Bleſ- 


fed,&c. and then to thoſe on his Lefr, Depare from 


me ye Curſed, &c. Imagin, if you can, how ditffe- 
rently theſe two Sentences will be pronounced, 
and how differently they wi!l be receiv'd. Then 
let your Imagination go on and attend the Bleſſed 
into Heaven, and the Damned into Hell, where 
both enter upon their reſpective Portions, the 
greateſt Happineſs and the greateſt Miſery, and 
that not for a few Months, Years,or Ages, but for 
a whole Eternity,without the leaſt Hope or Fear 
of any End, Make all theſe things as preſent to 
your Minas, as the things of this World are t0 
your Senjes,lay thein ont thus before you,contem- 
plate them at hand,and when by this Anitcipatl 

ON 
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on of thought you have thus Ante-dated the pres 

things of Eternity,and have by that Faith, which 
is the Subſtance of things hoped for, and the Evi- 
dence of things not ſeen, given the next World 
the ſame Advantage that this has, that of being 
Preſent, you may then ( as no longer living by 
Senſe but by Faith ) ſecurely trample upon all 
thoſe Temptations of the World, to which you 
ſe others, for want of this intellectual view ,yield 
every day ; and may make the World it ſelf, with 
all its Pomp and Glory, vaniſh and diſappear 
when you pleaſe. But for your further Security, 

XXXIV. 

Whenever you undertake any Set and Delibe- 
rate ACtion ( for as for thoſe that are done by 
a ſudden prevention of Inſtin&, and as it were 
Mechanical Impulſe, as ſpreading out ones Hands 
when one is like to fall, they come under no moral 
Eſtimation ) I would have you fit down and con- 
ſider, whether you can any way refer that Action 
to the Glory of God ; whether you can truly and 
ſincerely ſay,Lord,] do this Aftion for thee, and 
in regard to thy Honour and Glory .And in cate 
the Nature and Quality of the Attion be ſuch,that 
it will not admit of an Affirmative Anſwer to that 
demand, I adviſe you not to meddle with that 
Action. For as that Action which has no end at all, 
bat 1s Jone by the mere force of Mechariſrr, is no 
Human ACtion,ſo that which has an vltimate end, 
ſhort of the Glory of God,and that does not fter- 
minate in him, can be no good Action, For God 
ought to be the End as well as the Beginning of all 
our ways; and even our moſt indiftecent Actions 
ought to have a reference to his Glory, according 
to that general Advice of the Apoſtle, Wherter 
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you eat or drink, or whatſoever ye do, do all to ths 


Glory of God. 

XXRXV, 
 Butincaſe the ACtion be of a doubtful and un< 
certain Nature, and carry in ita double Appear- 
ance, ſo that you have ſome Diffidence and Suſ- 
pence in your Reſclutions about it,l would then 
adviſe you for the greater Security of your Inno- 
cence, to conſider, what you think Jeſus Chriſt, if 
he were now upon Earth, according to the Idea 
you have of him from the account of his Life in 
the Goſpels, would do in ſuch a caſe. Whether he 
who ſought the Glory, and was conformable to 
the Will of God in all things, would do ſuch an 
Action or no. If you think upon a due Eſtimation 
and Collation of things that he would not,neither 
by my advice ſhould you, For to be ſure that 
which would not become Cbr;/# to do, can never 
be fit for a Chriſtian. 

XXXYI, 

To exemplifie theſe two Rules, by an Inſtance 
applicable to both : Suppoſe you were invited or 
otherwiſe diſpoſed to go to a Ball or a Play ; be- 
fore you adventure to do fo,l would adviſe you to 
pauſe a while,and confider,whether you can poſ- 
fibly make any reference of ſuch an Action as that 
1£.to the Glory of God ; whether you can 1n any 
true Senſe or real meaning ſay thus, Lord I do 
this thing, 1 go to this Play or this Ball, for thee 
and for ihy ſake ; in toe force of thy Love,and in 
purſuance of thy Glory. If your Conſcience an- 
{ers no, I would by no means adviie you to go. 

3t 11 it anſwers doubtfully,and with Heatation 
and Suſpence, I would then have you put your 
telves to this Queſtion, Whether or no you doin 

your 
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your Conſcience really think, that the Holy ant 
Bleſled Jeſus,according to that CharaQer and Re- 
preſentation you have of him,and his way of liv- 
ing,in theGoſpel,would,if now again upon Earth, 
do ſuch an Action ? Whether you do verily think, 
that it would confiſt with that Grave,Serious and 
recolletedSpirit,and that conſtant Air of Devoti- 
on and Religious Severity,which appear'd in our 
Saviour's ordinary Life, and the general way of 
ais Converſation, to go to a Play ora Ball, and 
whether you think he would do it ?If npon a ſeri- 
9us Conſideration you think he would nor,whate- 
ver plauſible Arguments you may hear from ©- 
thers,or ſuggeſt to your {elves for the Lawfulneſs 
of it, 1 would by no means adviſe you to venture 
upon ſuch an Action, tc do that which you your 
ſclves at the ſame time think your Lord and Ma- 
ſer would not do ; and yet,which confidering the 
ſtrength of his Vertue, and that Force and Power 
-e had to withltand the greateſt Temptations, 
he might more faicly do than you. 

XXXVII. 

To the foregoing Conſiderations I ſhall only 
24d one more, and which I ſhall recommend to 

you as a zeneral and very compendious infirument 
for your aſliſtance towards a Boly and Religious | 
Life,and thatis, Thar you would bring your ſelves 
10 an HabitualSenſe and Conſideration of the Om- 
»ipreſence and Omniſcience of God ,that by reaſon of 
the Infinity both of his Ellence and Knoniedge,he 
's preſent in every Place, and privy to every 
Tbopght, that vou cannot go where he is not, or 
0 what he does not ſee; that you have your Life, 
Notion,znd Bcing in him,and that you are always 
inder bis Eye , That ae is about your Path, anG a= 
bY 
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bout your Bed,and ſpies out all your ways,which 
are better known to him than they are to your 
ſelves; that he is an Eſſence without Bounds, and 
a Light without Darkneſs;that he ſees and knows 
every thing,and is every where; and that you can- 
not Sin againſt him, but you muſt Sin in him, Con- 
{;der this, and ſtand in awe, and Sin not ;, Commune 
with your own Hearts,and in your Chamber ( in your 
moſt ſecret Retirements ) and be ſtill, having your 
Thoughts and Paſſions ſo quiet and compoſed,and 
in ſuch decent Silence and Repoſe,as becomes that 
awful Preſence you are in, even when moſt alone. 
Habituate your ſelves to ſet God always before 
you, as you are always before him z and let every 
Place be to you as a Temple,as an Haly of Holies, 
yea, even as Heaven it ſelf ; that ſo being always 
in his Light, and having yonr Eye fix'd upon his, 
you may not dare to commit any Indecency, leſt 
you be found gnilty of that moſt aſtoniſhing Im- 
pudence of the Apoltate Angels, of Sinning in 
the very Face and Pre/cnce of God. 
XXXVIIL 

This is all that I have to offer you by way of ra- 
Lional Reflefion and Conſrderation, for your Incite- 
ment toa Holy Life, and your Aſliſtance in it. 1 
ſhall now only commend to you ſome few things 
by way of Prattice and Exerciſe, in order to the 
{ame End, and ſo conclude all I have to ſay to 
you upon this occaſion, 

XXXIX. 

If therefore you wonld be truly Good and Re- 
Iigious, Holy in all manner of Converſation, and 
govern your Lives and Ations well, let it be your 
firſt and great Care to govern your Thoughts, to 
'onk to the Springs and Wheels of your Intelle- 
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tual Frame ; and as the Wiſe Man adviſes, 7s 
keep your Hearts with all Diligence, to keep them 
Pure and Undehled,tince out of them are the lilues 
both of Life and Death: Which tho a certain and 
neceſſary Duty, as being one of thoſe particular 
Improvements whereby theChriftian has advanc'd 
the Jewiſh Law, I would not have you look up- 
on ſo much as a New Commandment of it ſelf, as 
a more calie Method and Expedient of perform- 
ing all the rel. 
RL. 

Further,Be adviſed in all that you do,to ſet your 
ſelves at the greateſt diitance from Evil, to ab- 
ſtain from all Appearances of it, and from all Be- 
ginnings and Approaches towards it. From al! 
Appearaxces of it chiefly upon the account of 0- 
thers,and that you may avoid giving Scandal and 
Offence. From all Beginxings and Approaches to- 
wards it chiefly for your own fakes, as gaining a 
threefold Advantage by ſuch a Diltance, in that 
you will thereby enjoy a greater [nnocence, great- 
er Eaſe, and greater Safety, Greater Innocence, 
2s being by this means intirely and wholly free 
from the Guilt of thoſe Sins which you forbears' 
noi. ſo much as being within the firſt Degrees, or 
touching upon the edges and borders of them: 
Greater caſe, becauſe 'tis caſter to abſtain from 
the firſt Beginnings of Sin, than from a further 
Progreſs in it after you have once begun. As 'tis 
eafier to prevent your firſt Motions down a Hill, 
than to ſtop your deſcent when once in motion. 
Nor is there ſo much difficulty in nor admitting, 
2S in ejecting a Temptation after 'tis once lodg'd, 
and has been kindly entertain'd, And laſtly, by 
tnis Prattice you will enjoy greater Safety, be- 
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cauſe greater Eaſe;there being not ſo much danger 
of yielding to what you can ſo eaſily forbear, as 
to that whoſe forbearance is more painful and 
unealie, For the danger of chuling Sin,iacreaſes ac- 
cording to the greatneſs of the Evil which you a- 
void by chuling it s- and he that would ſuffer four 
degrees of Pain rather than Sin, would yet per- 
haps rather Sin than ſuffer five degrees of Pain. 
For which reaſon, XLI. 

I adviſe you a gan,to leſſen as much as you can, 
the natural weight of your Concupiſcence, by 2 
Privation of Pleaſure,andbya continual Denial and 
Mortifhcation of your Senſes and Paſlions. For the 
more you indulge your ſelves in the Enjoyment of 
Pleaſure, the more youinflame your natural Thirſt 
after it,and the more you make your ſelves Slaves 
to it. And the leſs you indulge it,and the more ſpa- 
ring and abſtemious you are in it, the more cold 
and indifferent you will grow towardsit. Your 
Deſires will contract themſelves for want of being 
gratified(as Men by much Faſting loſe their Sto- 
macks) and after many repeated Denials, will at 
length ceafe to crave, and ſo your natural Con- 
Ccupiſcence will decreaſe and abate much of its 
weight. Which you find to be a thing of vaſt Ad- 
vantage and Importance in order toa good Life. 
For by this means you will be the more fix'd and 
ſteddy in adhering to your Duty,as having theleſs 
Temptation to trangreſs it $ and not only ſo but 
you,will alſo make ſuch degrees of God'sGrace be- 
come Succeſsful and Effticacious upon you,which o- 
therwiſe would not be ſo, ſince a leſs meaſure of 
Grace will ſuffice, where there is leſs Concupl- 
ſcence to reſiſt it. For it is clear and certain, that 
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pend upon the Diſpoſition in which it finds us, in 
relation to ſenſible Good, as the aCtion of a 
Weight in a Ballance does depend,as to its effect, 
upon the power and force of the Weight that is 
oppoſite. And let me tell you,that this is the only 
certain way that you have in your power, to ren- 
der the Grace of God Prevyalent and EffeCtual. For 
"tis with the Will of Man as with a Ballance, both 
whoſe Scales are charg'd with their reſpective 
Weights ; in which, if you would have this or that 
determinate Scale welgh down,there are but two 
poſſible ways of doing it, cither by adding more 
weight to that which you would have predomi- 
nant, or leſſening the weight that is in the other. 
l But now we cannot make the Grace of God Effi- 
cacious the firſt way, by adding more weight to 
| that Scale of the Will.(for we have not the Grace 
of God in our power or diſpoſal, fo as to diftri- 
bute what we pleaſe of it to our ſelves, All there- 
fore that we can do towards It, 1s only to lellen the 
Weight of Concupiſcence that is in the otherScale, 
which indeed amounts to the ſame, as if more de- 
grees of Grace were added; & by this means we may 
contribute to make the Grace of God Succeſsful 
and Victorious. Which Itake tobe the true Reaſon 
and Uſefulneſs of Morrification and Self-denial, 
which by Privation of ſenſible Pleaſure,leſſens the 
Deſire or Concupiſcence of it, and ſo ſerves to 
further the Prevalency and Efficacy of Grace : 
upon which is grounded that remarkable Counſel 
#iven by our Saviour ( the very ſame that I now 
glve you, ) He that will come after me, let him deny 


bimſelf. 
XLII, 
To this Mortification of your Senſes and Paſſi- 
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oas, Privation of ſenſible Pleaſures, ! would have 
you in the next place(as far as the Circumſtances 
of your life will allow) to joyn Retreat and 
Solitude ;, to Converie as much with your ſelves, 
and as little with the World as you can. Were the 
World never ſo much better than we find it is,or 
can hope it will, this would be very expeatent 
Counſel ; but as it now is, it 1s plainly zeceſſary. 
For the preſent Corruption of the World is ſuch, 
that ts danger enough to live in it,tho a Man be 
not very intimate, or much Converſant with it. 
But as for thoſe that are fo,their Condition 1s ex- 
tremelyHazardouszand they had need havea much 
greater Meaſure of Gra:c than other Men,to make 
it Secure, For if the Fricnaſhip of the World be (as 
St. James tells us )Enmity with God,ſure even to 
have familiar Commerce and intimate Converſa- 
tion with it, cannot but greatly endanger our In- 
tereſt in his Love, The truth is.there is little to bc 
cot, and a great deal to be loſt by being much a- 
broad, and by uſing much the Converſation of 
Men ; eſpecially in publick Places, and promil- 
cuous Companies. Their Hearts are generally Cor- 
rupt, and that makes their Diſcourſe ſoz which 
even when moſt Civil and beſt govern'd,ſerves for 
little elſe, but to raiſe falſe Idea's in the Minds of 
the Hearers, to confirm them in their Prejudices, 
to renew npon them thetr il] Impreſſions ; and to 
inſinuate into them the Love of ſenſible Objects, 
The Language of the World is generally that of 
Concupiſcence;which being the leading and govern- 
ing Principle in Mens Hearts, becomes the Spring 
that gives Motion to their Tongues ;z and is the 
Seilin and Leven that mixes and diffuſes it ſelf 
with all their Communications ; which ther Ns 
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for the moſt part carty a poiforous Breath , 
Spirit of Maitgnity with themzand at beſt, are im- 
pertinent. and fallacjons, full of illuſion and deceit, 
miſrepreſenting,confounding,and trauſpoſing the 
Natures of things ; pucting Evil for Good, and 
Good for Evil; Darkneſs for Lig 2hr,and Light for 
Darkneſs;and teaching Men to apprehend things 
either quite otherwtſe, or ar lealt much greater or 
jeſs than they really are z and fo utrerly deceiving 
themeither in the Nature,or in the proportion ot 
Things, But after all,the Examples of the World 
are by much, more Dangerous than its Diſcourſtogs; 
and good Minners are more corrupted by its 11 
Prefedents, than by its 1] Communication: For be- 
ſides that, generally Mens way of li:viing ts leſs 
Conformable to Order and Reaſon than 1!;c:r Dif» 
courſe,(it being more calle to talk we::,than to act 
well)there is alfo this further differenc* that their 
Example ts a breathing and living Languzze, a 
Language that enters and nerf ades thc; to 
whom it ts addreſs'd,a Language that every pody 
underſtands; and (ſuch isrhe force of imitation) 
which very few find it in their power to reſiſt, We 
can lend an Ear to what People talx,wichout being 
preſently or very much diſpoſed to ACt it ; bur 
there is a ſort of Sympathy in us that inclines us, 
even before we think of ir,and as it were Hecha- 
nically to do what we ſee others do, And beſides we 
think our ſelves in a manner obliged to do ir, 
upon a miſtaken Notion of Civility andComplait- 
ance,and to avoid the unpardonable Ottenc* of be- 
ing fingular,and of Condemning the gen: ti by 
our own private Conduct. And theref, re fnce hy 
on both theſe Accounts, there is fo much dang 
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not converſ;s with a few well-cholen Fricends;} 
and conlidering the malignity of pepular Dit- 
courſes and Exainples, you can hardly Converſe 
much In the World without partaking of its Spi- 
rit,and being ſeis'd by its InfeCtion,l would adviſe 
you torctire from it as rauch as conveniently you 
can; and declining al: unneceſſary Ingagments and 
Ailtances, to betake vour {elves ro the ſafe Har- 
pour of Solitude and Retreat; where you may 
breathe a purerAir, live to God and your ſelves ; 
attend with leſs Diſtraction vpon the Grand Con- 
c2rn, and withal), Pray for thoſe-who are out a- 
broad, paſſing the Waves of this troubleſome World. 
XL. 

And that you may imploy your Solitude the 
betrer,l would have you retire much within your 
ſclves,as well as from the Noiſe and Tumult of the 
World:Converſe mach with your own Thoughts, 
(which when all 15 done, you will find to be the beſt 
and moſt in{tructive Company obſerve narrowly 
the Movements of your Wills and AﬀeCtions;exa- 
mine your Lives, make frequent Reflections upon 
the State of your Souls,and endeavour to improve 
the Perfection both of your Intellectual and Moral 
Part,by meditating upon the beſt Subjefts,and by 
reading the beſt Books. And thoſe I call ſo,which 
favour molt of the Life and Spitit of Religion;zand 
are moſt apt to tranſfuſe it into the Hearts and 
\tinds of their Readers.As for Plays and Romances, 
{ would have you wholly decline the uſe of them, 
ior that's to defeat the Ends of your Retirement 
by bringing the World into your Cloſet. And for 
2ught I know, you were better be abroad and pub. 
lickin the World, than to have the World with 
you thus 1n private, Not that I think the reading 

ſuch 
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fach Books abſolutely unlawful z but only that 
there is a great deal of Danger and Corruption in 
them: And that as to the Wit, Language,and other 
Embelliſhments that they pretend ro, and for 
which the Admirers of them recommend their Uſe, 
the ſame may be met with in better Books; which 
have all the Beauty and Sweetne/s,without the Pozſor. 
Nor would haye you beſtow much time in reading 
Books of Controverſie,and Diſputes about Religion: 
*Tis a thing of great Labour, and but little profir, 
there being not ſo much Truth gain'd by It as will 
compenſate for the Loſs of Charity.For that which 
theWorld is pleas'd to callControverſre,ts generally 
little elſe than a Zitigious Wrangle,proceeding up- 
on Darkneſs and Obſcurity, Fallacies and Equtyo- 
cations, double Acceptation of Words, and Con- 
fuſion of Idea*s;from Mens miſtaking and misſtat- 
ing the thing in Queſtion;from miſ-undeſtanding 
of the Point, of themſelves, and of one another. 
And while Men do ſo, they may diſpute for ever, 
without knowing when they agree,or when they 
difter. Leave therefore theſe Wranglers to enjoy 
the Duſt which they raiſe,and while they Dz/pute, 
do you learn to Live. Only Philoſophy I would not 
have you neglect ; but,if you have Education and 
Opportunity for it,to make a conſiderable part of 
your Study. For that will open and inlarge your 
Minds,give you true thorough Views and Idea's of 
things,bring you accquainted with your ſelves as 
well as with External Nature,and lav an excellent 
Ground and Foundation for Morality and Reli- 
£10n.But when I ſpeak of Philoſophy,I mean true 
Philolophy; not that which reigns in the Schools, 
(which after a great deal of Time and Pains ſpent 
an 3t,T think to bea mere Fantaſtick Amuſement, 
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made up of inſignifieant Terms, and a company 
of looſe indeterminate Maxims, all built upon 
dark unintelligible Principles; and therefore to be 
as great a Corruption of the Underſtanding, as 
ſome of thoſe things but now mention'd are of the 
Will and Manners) but the Carteſian and the Ex- 
perimental Philoſophy, But becauſe the latter of 
theſe will require a greater Stock of Wealth and 
Temporal Eſtate, for the due Proſecution of it, 
than you areever like to receive from me, menti- 
on it only for order's ſake, adviſing you chiefly to 
tmploy what vacant Hours you have from things 
of an higher Importance, in the thorough Study 
and repeated Perufal of Deſcartes his Philoſophy: 
Which notwithſtanding the imputation of Athe- 
iſm, which ſome are pleaſed to throw upon it( a 
Silly Charge, and ſuch as nothing but their Igno- 
rance of him can excuſe)I take to be the only in- 
telligible Frame of Natural Science that has yet 
appezr'd in the Wortd,and the only intire Syſtem 
that deſerves the name of Philoſophy. And tho per- 
aps every thing be not exactly true in It, yet I 
rhink there 1s nothing in it but what is truly intellzgt. 
$te;and withall, that there is fo much of real Truth 
in it,as,if well purſued,will lead you into a great 
deal more z and ſuch Truths too, as are of the 
zreateſt Importance in order to a well-princi- 
pled Theory of Morality and Religion,But if you 
would have a general Inſtrument of Knowlegge, 
an univerſal Key, a Book that will throughly re- 


eulate,order,and form your Underſtandings,and 


teach you how to uſe your IntelleCtual Powers for 
the avoiding of Error ; and conduct you in the 


Search of Truth,(a Search almoſt as unſucceſsful 
as that of Happineſs ) that will inſtruCt you in the 
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moſt Fundamental Theories, and prepare you for 
all that is further intelligible, that will purifie and 
refine your Minds, and brighten, clear up and in- 
large your Thoughts;that will rid you of all your 
Prejudices and Senſible Prepoſleſſions, give you 
ne and diſtinct Idea's of things,and furniſh you 
with true and ſolid Principles of Science,and with 
the moſt neceſſary and important Concluſions, In 
fine, If you would have a Book that is alone a Li- 
brary, and an ever-riſing and flowing Spring of 
Knowledge, that ought never to be out of your 
Hands, but always to be read, ſtudied,dwelt _ fed 
npon will it be digeſted, made your owr,and Con- 
verted as it were into the very Subſtance of your 
Souls,let me recommend to you 2, Malebranche de 
la Recherche de la erite, a Book(tho for ſome con- 
ſiderable while extant)but little known,and whoſe 
worth 1s leſs underſtood, which the falſly Learned 
hate, becauſe they cannot endure its Light,and yet 
of ſuch excellent and univerſal Uſe, that *tis great 
pity any Study ſhould be without it,or any Perſon 
ignorant of it,that is capable of underſtanding it. 
For indeed, to [peak out freely what I think (tho 
it be a more nice and hazardous thing to give 
CharaQters of Books than of Men)I take it to be 
upon all accounts one of the beſt Books that is in 
the World; and that of all Human Compoſures, 
there 1s none that does better ſerye the Intereſts 
of Truth, and of true Religion, I ſay Religion, 
for that ought to be the End of all, and thither 1 
muſt again return, adviſing you to employ your 
Solitude and Retirement chiefly in the Religions 
and Devotional part,in prayer and Divine Medi- 
tations,and in reading the Holy Scr Iptures, and 0- 
ther good and] profitable Books, and ever tore- 
ILY 2ber, 
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member,that in the greateſt Solitude you are not 
alone, 


XLIV. 

But whether you be in Solitude or in Company, 
ier this be your general Rule and Practice, To ſtudy 
the mation of Chriſt,to form your ſelves upon his 
Model,and to conform your inward Spirit, and 
your outward Converſation,to his Divine Exam- 
ple,who ſpent his Solitudes in Devotion, and his 
more publick Converſes in Works of Mercy and 
Charity,doing good both to the Bodies and to the 
Sonls of Men, ſeſus Chriſt is propoſed to us as our 
great. Pattern and Example,as well as Law-giver 
and Teacherzand he would not have been a com- 
pleat Teacher without it, his Example being one 
{and perhaps the moſt powerful)way whereby he 
caches us.One great. reaſon of our Saviour's lead- 
ing ſuch an excellent and exaCt Life was, that we 

might take a Copy of it,and uſe 1t as a Pattern and 
Model upon all Occaſions;and it may be this is the 
only reaſon of its being recorded and tranſmitted 
0 Poſterity, that among the infinite 11] examples 
we continually meet with in the World,we might 
nave one ſtanding and never-falling Preſident, 
both for our DireCtion and our Encouragement 
in the ways of Holineſs. And indeed 'ris the beſt 
Patrern we have, and the only one which we can 
:ntirely follow, and which alone will lead us to 
Heaven. Chriſt is a ſure and fa fe Guide, and ſuch 
25 may be followe*d without Doubt or Danger, 
For ſo he himſelf tells us,that he is che Way,the 
{cuth,and the Life,and that he that follows him 
walks not in Darkneſs; as indeed how ſhould he, 
23ving the true Light of the World before him. 
{cr me therefore conclude all my Spiritual In- 
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tructions with this general Advice, 'To form tc 
yourſelves in the firſt place,from frequent read- 
ing of the Goſpel,as true an Idea of the Spirit and 
Life of Chriſt; as poſlibly you can, And then to 
form your own Spirits and Lives upon thisDivine 
Model, conſulting this great Idea in all Accidents 
and Emergencies, having it always before you, 
and your Eye ſteddily fix?d upon 1t, that fo you 
may draw as near the Life as may be and may as 
far as the Condition of Human Infirmity will per- 
mit,be Followers of God as Dear Children. Con- 
ficer him thereforo in his Retirements,when con- 
vecſing with God;and conſider him in Company, 
when converſing with the World. Place him to 
your Eye in both Lights,and ſtudy to imitate his 
Devotion in the former,and his great Charity in 
the Ilatter,that ſo joyning the Excellencies of his 
Active and Contemplative Life together,and en- 
deavouring to tranſcribe his Obedience to both 
the Tables of the Law, you may compleat and £11] 
up your meaſure of Righteouſneſs, ever remem- 
bring that he is the Beſt Chriſtian, not that knows 
moſt, or believes moſt, or that can tals moſt of 
Chriſtianity. but,who is in the Heart and Life the 
neareſt Fol/ower of Chriſt 
XLV, 

Theſe (my Children)are the moſt Materia! and 
Fundamentai Inſtances of Spiritual Counſel | haye 
to bequeath to you, being the Reſults of my own 
Reaſon and Experience, which I adviſe you to 
conſider and to follow, and if yon find {as : 
hope you will) benefit by them, be he more Ci!i- 
gent in the uſe and obſervation of tizem, and the 
more Thankful to God for his Grace, upon 5! 
Jour Endeayours begging his Bleſiing. 1 0 wt: OiC 
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eſpecial Care and good Providence I commut you, 
beſceching him to beſtow both upon you and me 
ſuch a meaſure of his gracious Aſliſtance, that we 
may all ſo live in his Fear,as to die in his Fayour, 
and at laſt meet together in the Bleſied Enjoy- 
ment of his Eternal Glory, Amen. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Here are two Advices more that I ſhould 
| have commended to you, and which you 
ſhall now have in the ſame order as they occur to 
my Thoughts,One of them is by way of Conſider- 
ation and the other is by way of Prattice, T hat by 
way of Conſideration is this, That you would 
conlider that there can be no true Enjoy- 
ment of Life, till you are got above the Fear of 
Deatan, that alone being enough to ſtrike a Damp 
Into all your Pleaſures and Enjoyments. And that 
the only thing that can put you above the Fear 
of Death, isa Good Life. And that therefore 
even upon this account there is an abſolute Ne- 
ceſlity of living well, that you may live with any 
tolerable Comfort or ſatisfa&tion, that you may 
enjoy your Lives while you have them. The other 
by way Pradtice is this, That you would have 
ſuch a continual Watch and Guard upon your 
Thoughts and Aftions,as never to tolerate your 
ſelves in ſuch a State of Life as you would be a- 
fraid to Die in.Becauſe,confidering the uncertain- 
ty of Death, there is no aſſignable part of the time 
you live in, but what you may die in. 
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A General Prayer. 


Adore thee, O thou infinitely Great and Good Goa, 
Maker and Lord of Heaven and Earth : Worthy 
art thou, O Lord, to receive all Honour and Power x 
for thou haſt Created all things, and for thy Pleaſure 
they are and were Created, | 
Send down thy holy Spirit, O moſt merciful Father, 
upon me thy Servant z and ſo fill me with thy Heavenly 
Grace and Beneaittion, that I may become a Livmg 
Temple, ſanfified and devoted to thy Hononr and Ser- 
vice zand ſuch wherein thou may ſt delight to awell, and 
make the place of thyreſt and abode bothnow and for ever. 
And to this end, grant me ſeriouſly to conſider what 
thou art, what I my ſelf am, and what I ought to be. 
That thou art a God greatly to be fear'd for thy Power 
and Fuſt ice, greatly to be loved for thy infinite Per fetti- 
on and Gooaneſs,and greatly to be praiſed for thy live- 
ral Bounty and Loving-kindneſs. That thou art both 
the Author and the End of my Being my true and only 
Good,the Cauſe of all my Joy and Happineſs ; and the 
great Centre and Stay of thy whole Creation. | 
Grant me alſo ſeriouſly to conſider what 1 my ſelf 
am,that I am a Creature; One that once was not, 
and 1s now a poor, empty, weak and imperfett Being. 
That I bave nothing but what I receive from thez, 
that I can do nothing but what I do by thee,that I can 
know nothing but what I know in thee and in thy Lignr; 
and that in thee I bave my Life, my M1tion, my Bea 
ing, my Happineſs, and my all 
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Grant me aiſo ſeriouſly to conſider,that I am not only 
thy Creature, but my Own; not only a Creature,but a 
 (inful Creature ; a Creature atting againſt the End 
of his Creation ; againſt the Law of his Creator ; a- 
gainſt the Dignity of bis Nature,and again#t his true 
and beſt Intereſt both here and hereafter,That I have 
' not loved thee as in ſtrittneſs I ought ; with my whole 
Heart,Soul, and Mind and Strength, xor as I might, 
according to the Meaſures of thy Grace, and my pre- 
ſent Abilities ; nor indeed as I have loved this World, 
and the Vanities of it, having been a lover of Plea- 
ſure more than a lover of God, 

Grant me alſo laſtly, thy Grace ſeriouſly to conſider 
what I ſhould be both towards Thee, my Neighbour, 
and my Self, That I ought to be Holy, Juſt,Charitable, 
and Temperate. That I ought not to live careleſly and 
at random,as thoſe that have no Senſe of thee, nor of 
their Duty, and that believe neither Heaven nor Hell ; 
but as one that now lives in thy Preſence, and mul 
bereafter give thee an Account ,and be Eternally Hap- 
py or Eternally Miſerable, according as he demeans 
bimfelf in this ſhort time of Trial. And that therefore 
denying all Ungodlineſs and Worldly Luſts, I (hould 
live Godly, Righteouſly, and Soberly in this preſent 
World ; looking for that bleſſed Hope,and the Glorious 
appearing of the Great God,ard of our Saviour Feſus 
Chriſt. Fix O Lord theſe Conſiderations in my Mind, 
and let them ſink down ſo deep into my Heart that they 


may bring forth in me the Fruits of good Living; that = 


lo my Spirit may be Pure and Right within me, my 
Life may be Holy, my D:ath Comfortable, my Reſur- 
rettion Joyfal,and my Eternal State Happy and Glo- 
T1944 with thee my God for ever. Amen. 
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